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PREFACE. 



I THINK that many persons who are interested in the 

Silver question will be glad to have a translation in 

^ English of the Proceedings of the late Bi-metalhc Con- 

^ ference held in Paris in April, May, and July, 1881. I have 

^ therefore translated the official proceedings (Proems- Ver- 

' baux) issued by the French Government, and have con- 

densed them, wherever it seemed to me possible to do so 

without omitting anything of importance ; but documents, 

the actual text of which it is desirable to possess, such as — 

(1) The list of questions drawn up by the Committee ; 

(2) The Memorandum on the Monetary Situation in 

Germany ; 

(3) The Declarations of the different Delegates on the 

part of their respective Governments ; and 

(4) The Appendices and Tables ; 

have been translated verbatim and in full. 

The Conference has now (July) resumed its sittings, 

but it is of course impossible to say what will be the final 

result of its deliberations. The concessions made by the 

German Government in pledging themselves not to resume 

the sales of silver, and to call in the five-mark gold pieces 

and bank notes (gradually replacing them by silver) ; and 

]5 the decision just announced by the Bank of England of 

0% holding one-fifth of its metallic reserves in silver; seem to 

» point to the likelihood of a practical result from the labours 

r^ of the Conference. 

The importance of the question is so gToat and so 
pressing to all Englishmen, whose commercial prosperity 
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depends on the removal of the present restrictions on the, 
use of silver, and especially to all Anglo-Indians who are 
both publicly and privately injured by the fall in the price 
of silver, that I have determined to issue this translation in 
Parts, as quickly as I am able to finish it, so that all who 
are interested in this question may be made aware, as soon 
as possible, of what has been said and done at this the 
latest and most important of the Monetary Conferences, 
and may be able to judge for themselves what hope there 
is of any improvement in the present very unsatisfactory 
state of our monetary arrangements. 

The Proceedings of the first two Sittings, with their 
Appendices, a table of contents of the whole volume, and a 
complete list of the Delegates, are therefore issued in the 
present Part, and it is hoped that a second Part will be 
ready in about a fortnight. 

The measure just taken by the Bank of England 
marks the first faltering step which England has as yet 
ventured to make on the road to Bi-metalKsm; but the 
change in public opinion is rapidly increasing in force ; the 
agitation in Liverpool and in Birmingham, the conversion 
of Messrs. Ghrenfell and Hucks Gibbs, and now the action 
of the Bank of England, all show that the tide has turned, 
and that England will ere long be convinced that her oppo- 
sition to Bi-metaUism has been one of the chief causes of 
her recent commercial depression ; that, if that opposition 
is continued, and silver be not restored to its former 
value, the depression will be intensified; and that before 
long, if she continues her present monetary poUcy and 
frustrates the efibrts of France and of America, she will 
enter on a period of distress and disaster, to which any- 
thing which has as yet occurred is but a trifle. As 



M. Cernuschi says, in his speech to the Conference, 
*' England never departs from her traditions but with the 
greatest caution; she requires ten years to make an 
economic change/' 

But the ten years fi*om 1873 are nearly complete now, 
and it is to be hoped that England will, long ere 1883, see 
to what a pass her obstinate adherence to her ancient policy 
has brought her, and will consent to be taught by the mis- 
fortunes of other nations,* such as Germany, and not insist 
on trying in her own proper person how she can endure a 
diminished currency, a rapid and continuous fall in prices, 
gold artificially appreciated and insuflBcient for the purposes 
for which it is required, silver depreciated and thrown 
away as useless, at the very time when it is best able to 
render the most important services, and, as a consequence 
of this, the trade, the agriculture, and the foreign commerce 
of the country stagnant and half ruined, and our Indian 
empire loaded with a debt which it will be impossible for 
her to meet, and which England must ultimately take upon 
her own shoulders. 



* England has already begun to feel the ill effects of the contraction of 
CTirrency ; already land is thrown out of cultivation, and manufactures have 
ceased or been greatly curtailed, because the produce of that land and that 
manufacture fetches a reduced price, owing to the appreciation of gold and 
the demonetization of silver. The. reduced price is no longer sufficient 
to repay the farmer or afford a profit to the manufacturer. Wag^ sink but 
very slowly, if at all, with a fall in prices, and the employers of labour, both 
agricultural and industrial, still pay the same wages that they did when 
prices were higher, and yet receive a diminished return for the produce of 
that labour. The farmer, with his rent fixed for a term of years, is unable to 
meet his engagements, now that his produce brings him in less money ; and 
the landlord is obliged to reduce his rents or to submit to his land being thrown 
out of cultivation. Similarly the manufacturer can no longer go on pro- 
ducing articles which fetch a lower price than they did, though the cost of 
production is to him the same ; he shuts his mills and distress overtakes the 
labouring classes who are thereby thrown out of employment. All these 
are the effects of a contracted currency, and are already beginning to be felt 
in England. 
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It is impossible that England can continue to be blind 
to the danger. It is not, as most foreigners believe, that 
she is selfish and egotistical in this matter; it is that she is 
ignorant, and therefore indifferent. If the mass of the 
electors of England were convinced of the danger which is 
so imminent (as the merchants of Liverpool and Birmingham 
have been convinced), there would soon be a cry which 
would compel any government to listen to it. As soon as 
the great traders of the North were once convinced of the 
cause of the depression in commerce, they entered heartily 
and earnestly into the new crusade, and now the bankers 
and merchants of London are fast becoming converted, 
and by the time the present Conference is ended, there 
will be a strong public opinion in England in favour of the 
entire re-habilitation of silver, if not of complete Bi- 
metallism ; but the danger is that this may come too late. 
We cannot expect France and America to wait for us 
indefinitely. If the Congress be broken up and the United 
States^ Delegates return to their own country, with the 
full conviction that nothing can be done at present to restore 
the value of silver, the Bland Bill will be repealed, silver 
will fall indefinitely lower, and the diflBculty of re-habili- 
tating it will be infinitely increased. 

The Bank of England having agreed to hold one-fifth of 
her reserve in silver, which was one of the two concessions 
the Bi-metallic States asked of England, there only remains 
to be carried out the other one, viz. : that England should 
increase the amount of her subsidiary silver coinage, and 
make silver a legal tender up to £5 instead of only £2. 
Surely public opinion is sufficiently advanced in England to 
justify such a very moderate measure ; and, if the English 
Government will only sanction this one concession, there is 
every hope that the efforts of the Conference will be 
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crowned with success, the re-habilitation of silver will be . 

ensured, and England will have fortunately escaped from 

the terrible monetary crisis which is at present inevitably 

impending over her. 

The present moment is one at which all those who are 
convinced of the truth of Bi-meUllism should join earnestly 

together to spread and propagate their opinions, and to 
strengthen the hands of government in taking the few and 
moderate steps which are necessary to secure the success of 
the movement. 

With the hope of contributing my mite towards this 
object, I publish the present translation of the Proceedings 
of the Conference. 

Since the above sentences were written, the news has 
come from Paris that the Conference has been adjourned 
till April, 1882. Far from being discouraged by this, we 
should regard it as a most fortunate resolve. It will give 
time for public opinion to grow, and time for the different 
Governments to consult together and to obtain competent 
financial opinion on the various important questions which 
have been raised in the present Conference. It will give a 
good opportunity for all those who believe in Bi-metallism, to 
spread a knowledge of the facts and arguments, which have 
convinced them, far and wide over the countries* which are 



* It should be remembered that all the great German politico -econo- 
mists have already been converted to bi-metallism ; it is r^narkable that in 
France, which is bi-metallic, many of the greatest economists are still mono- 
metallic ; while in mono-metallic Grermany, all the greatest writers have 
become bi-metallic ; and it is believed that even Prince Bismark is convinced 
of the futility of attempting to carry oat the monetary reform on a gold 
mono-metallic basis, and is now quite prepared to accept bi-metallism, after 
it has been adopted by France and the United States. He is said to be 
extremely ang^ with the mono-metallists for having deceived him as to the 
cost and time necessary for introducing a gold standard. 
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most interested in the question. Then, when the Confer- 
ence re-assembles next spring, we may hope that all will be 
ready for practical action, and that the ground which has 
been so long prepared and so industriously sown with good 
seed by M. Bmile de Laveleye, M. Cemuschi, Mr. E. Seyd, 
Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Hucks Gibbs, and other bi-metallists, may 
at last produce the harvest for which we have so long 
yearned. 

There is good reason for believing that at least some of 
the Governments concerned are negotiating directly with 
one another on the subject ; and that, perhaps, even ere the 
Conference re-assembles in the spring of next year, some 
very practical and important steps may have been taken 
towards ensuring the success of the movement. 

Meantime we should all unite our efforts to strengthen 
public opinion on the subject, and to ensure that, if the 
different Governments should be willing to take any admin- 
istrative measures next year in the direction of Bi-metallism, 
they shall be supported by an adequate public feeling, and 
shall not encounter the opposition and hostility which all 
such measures have hitherto met with in England. 

A. COTTERELL TUPP. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY CONFERENCE HELD AT 
PARIS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1881. 



v^ FIRST SITTING. 



TUE8DA Y, 19th APRIL. 

The French Foreign Minister (M. St. Hilaire) declared the 
Conference opened, and deHvered an address to the delegates, 
in which he said that he welcomed them to Paris in the name 
of France ; that France was grateful for such a proof of con- 
fidence from other nations; and that he hoped that the Con- 
ference would be a real benefit to mankind. 

He reminded them that there would soon have been three such 
Conferences in Paris— the present, the Postal, and the Electric 
Conference — and that this was perhaps the most important of all ; 
that monetary science,- though one of the most ancient and though 
well understood in ancienj;^ times, had received an altogether 
new development in the present century, and had now become 
so complex, that even the most learned were sometimes unable 
to predict what might occur. When the oscillations passed 
certain limits, both private and public interests suffered 
violently, and they required the most profound attention. This 
was the object of the present Conference, which should try to 
re-establish an equilibrium and prevent the return of the late 
crisis. Opinions on this subject were so opposite, that he could 
only wish them success, and say that, even if they did not 
succeed entirely, they would settle the preliminaries, and would 
fix principles which would afterwards bear fruit. The evil 
would at any rate be mitigated; and even if not entirely 
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suppi'essed at present, the future cure would be due to their 
labours. The Conference of 1878 may have been a little pre- 
mature, but the events of the three years which have passed 
since then had rendered everything ripe for the present 
enquiry. 

On the proposal of Mr. Evarts, M. Magnin, Finance Minister 
of France, was elected President of the Conference. 

On the motion of the Q-reek delegate (M. Brailas-Arm6ni), it 
was decided to defer the election of a Vice-President until the 
firrival of the remaining members. 

Dr. Eene Lavollee was then appointed Secretary, and M. 
Bruwart, Joint-Secretary, to the Conference. 

Ths President (M. Magnin) then addressed the Conference, 
and said that two Monetary Conferences had already been held 
in Paris, in 1867 and 1878 ; that of 1867 was intended to secure 
monetary uniformity and pronounced in favor of gold mono- 
metallism. The Vice-President said in his final report of 16th July, 
1876, that of the three systems — the gold standard, the silver stan- 
dard, and the double standard — the Conference, although com- 
posed of 20 States, in two only of which was gold the standard, had 
unanimously decided that gold was the best standard with silver 
, as a subsidiary coinage. The programme of 1 867 was thoroughly 
adopted by the Geiman legislators in 1871 ; the coinage of silver 
was suppressed and silver was demonetized. The Scandinavian 
States followed the same course. The Latin Union and Holland 
closed their mints to the coinage of silver ; and now gold alone 
has the right of unlimited coinage on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It was certain that the stoppage of the coinage of silver would 
produce a fall in its value. England was severely affected by 
this, and in March, 1876, a Parliamentary enquiry was made, 
but it could suggest no remedy. 

In August, 1876, the United States appointed a Monetary 
Commission to enquire, not only into the causes of the fall in the 
value of silver, but also whether a bi-metallic basis should not 
be adopted. This Commission reported in March, 1877, that the 
fall was the result of laws, not of natui*al causes, and that equal 
rights should be given to both metals by the establishment of a 
uniform proportion of weight between gold coins and silver coins. 

The United States then assembled the International Confer- 
ence of August, 1878, and its delegates asked the Conference to 
pronounce (1) that it was not desirable to exclude silver from 
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free mintage, but that its free mintage and its employment as 
legul money, with unlimited legal tender power, should be main- 
tained and even extended ; and (2) that gold and silver could bd 
employed simultaneously with unlimited legal tender power — 

(1) By putting them on a footing of equality by meai^s of a 

proportion fixed by international agreemeat ; 

(2) By adopting equal conditions of coinage for both mietaU 

according to the fiJCed proportion. 
These proposals were discussed, but no genei*al vote was takeil 
on them. The English and French delegates proposed a reply 
to the American deleg0,te8 as follows : — 

(1) That it is necessary to iftaintain the monetal*y position 

of silver ii\ the World, as well as of gold, but the choice 
of either or of both should be left to each State or group 
of States* 

(2) That the lin^itation of the coinage of silver should also 

be left to each State, and the more so that the i*ecent 
disturbances in the silver market have differently 
affected different States. 

(3) That in Consequence of the differences of opinion, and 

the impossibility wUich even States having a double 

standal*d felt in making any engagement with fegai'd 

to the unlimited coinage of silver, the question of att 

internatignal proportional value between the. two metals 

cannot be discussed. 

In the Voting on this reply, the Dutch delegates wei^e not 

present ; the Italian delegates refused their adhesion, and the 

other delegates gave it only under reserve. The reply of the 

French and English delegates was a condemnation of the mono* 

metallic gold doctrine, but it had produced no change. Fof 

silver to recoVeir its former value it must be freely coined along 

with gold; and as no single State could undertake this coinage^ a 

bi-metaUic international convention was the only remedy* The 

American and French Governments had therefore proposed this 

Conference, and fifteen States tad accepted the invitation. 

They hoped that it Would be proved that international bi* 
metaUism is the only system whict could restore monetary 
regularity to the world. 

None need gain or lose ; none need be wore cautious than tho 
rest ; the resolutions come to should be equally favorable to all 
parties. No opinions would be forced on anyone, and all sj'stettiJi 
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should be discussed by the very competent representatives now 
present. 

The President then asked whether the Conference would 
make use of the short-hand writers provided by the French 
Government. The Conference accepted them on the under- 
standing that the reports should be absolutely confidential and 
should not be published except with the consent of the delegates. 
The proc^s-verbaux finally adopted by the Conference would 
be the only official record of its proceedings. 

The short-hand writer of the United States' delegates was 
allowed, at their request, to attend the Conference. 

The President then asked the Conference whether before 
begining its deliberations, it would not be well to prepare a list 
of questions, and to trace out a programme of its proceedings. 
M. Vrolik (Holland) seconded this proposal. M. Kern (Switzer- 
land) asked if it would not be well that the delegates of each 
State should first state summarily the views of their government 
on the questions to be discussed. 

Baron Thielmann (Germany) supported this view. 

M, Cemmchi (France) said that the opinions of the different 
Governments on the monetary question were sufficiently known, 
and that little good would result from prefacing the preparation 
of the list of questions by a formal declaration of principles by 
each delegate. 

iff. Pirmez (Belgium) agreed with this view ; it appeared to 
him more logical to begin with discussion, and to await the result 
of it, before coming to conclusions. 

if. Vrolik (Holland) shared this view, and considered that 
the questions should first be scientifically discussed, otherwise 
there would be the risk that, as in 1878, divergent opinions 
would appear which would endanger the success of the Con- 
ference. 

M, Kern (Switzerland) then withdrew his proposal. 

M. Denormandie (France) observed that the Conference 
unanimously recognized the necessity of preparing, either as a 
list of questions or under some other form, a programme of their 
deliberations ; and that a great majority preferred to proceed 
with the formation of this programme without a preliminary 
declaration of principles. He proposed therefore to entrust to a 
Committee, to be chosen from the Conference, the drawing up of 
this list of questions. 
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Count Kufstein (Austria) supported this proposal. 

T?ie President asked the Conference whether it would itself 
select the members of the Committee. 

Jtf. Vrolik (Holland) replied that, as in the Conference of 
1867, the choice of the members of the Committee could be 
entrusted to the French delegates. 

The President said he thought the United States* delegates 
sliould be associated with those of France. 

The two proposals were carried unanimously, and the sitting 
was suspended for a quarter of an hour to allow the delegates 
of France and the United States to consult together. 

M, Denormandie (France) then stated the proposals made by 
the delegates of France and the United States, viz. : — 

( 1 ) The Committee to frame the list of questions should be 

composed of as many members as there were States 
represented at the Conference. 

(2) The delegates of each State should choose one of them- 

selves to sit on this Committee. 

(3) To allow of the arrival of the delegates of Gfreat Britain 

and Italy, the first meeting of the Committee should be 
fixed for the 2drd April, at 2 p.m. 

(4) The decisions of the Committee should not in any case 

prejudge the questions to be discussed, nor bind the 
Conference. 
All these proposals were adopted without debate. 
Baron Thielmann presented to the Conference thirty copies 
of two ofEicial documents prepared by his government : (1) Docu- 
ments relative to Monetary Beform in Germany. (2) Statement 
of the Monetary Situation in Q-ermany.* 
The first sitting ceased at 4 p.m. 



* See Appendix, next paftr^. 



APPENDIX TO PROCEEDINGS OF 

FIRST SITTING. 



STATEMENT OF THE MONETAEY SITUATION IN 

GEEMANY. 

1. 

The introductioji into G-ermany of the siiigle gold standard 
instead of the silver standard which prevailed up to 1871 in 
most of the German States, was decreed by the laws of the 4th 
December 1871, and 9tb July 1873. The gold mark is the 

^ 055.5 P^^ ^^ * pound of gold (of 500 grammes=7,7l6-25 

grainy troy), nine-tenths fine, and it is coined into gold pieces 
of 20, 10, and 5 marks. The private right of coinage exists in 
this sense, that any individual has the right to have twenty- 
mark gold pieces coined on hie own account, by paying the 
expenses of coinage, At the rate of three marks per pound of 
gne gold. 

Silver nickel and copper coins Are used as subsidiary coins. 
In the mintage of silver coins (pieces of 5, 3 and 1 m^rks, and 
of 50 And 20 pfennigs) 100 marks are made from one pound of 
fine silver; the proportion of alloy is 900 parts of silver to 100 
parts of copper. Ninety marks of coined silver weigh one 
pound. 

The total amount of silver <3oin must not, after the passing 
of the present laws, exceed ten marks per head of population. 
No one need accept in payment silver money for mare than 20 
marks ; but these coins are received in payment without limit of 
amount at the German Imperial and State treasuries, and can, at 
will, be changed for gold at a certain number of offices, appointed 
for this purpose. 



As it was impossible to withdraw from circulation all at once 
the former coins of the different States, and also to make the 
new Imperial money circulate in them suddenly, the laws in 
question established temporarily a regime like that of the 
double standard ; and under it the former coins of the States 
were recognized as legal tender for payment, at the rate of one 
thaler for three gold marks, a rate which is based on the pro- 
portion of 1 to 15^ as the value of the two metals. 

II. 

In order to carry out this monetary reform, there have been 
struck, up to the end of 1880, in Imperial gold money, 
1,747,237,095 marks; of which 1,270,509,920 marks were in 
pieces of 20 marks, 448,759,250 marks in pieces of 10 marks, 
and 27,969,925 marks in pieces of 5 marks. 

Ajb regards subsidiary money there have been coined up to 
the end of 1880 — 

In silver money (on the basis of the population of the Empire 
ascertained by the census of Ist December, 1875, to be 
42,727,000 souls) a round sum of 427 millions of marks. 
In nickel money — 35 miOionB of marks (in round numbers.) 
In copper money — 9^ „ >> ( >> ) 

On the other side there has been withdrawn from circulation 
up to the end of 1880, on account of the Empire, a total sum of 
1,080,486,138 marks. 

Of this sum there have been — 

1. Delivered to the mints for the coinage of new Imperial 

silver money 

Marks. 

(a) On account of the Empire . . . 382,501,331 

{h) On payment of its value . . 183,510 

(2,034 pounds of fine silver.) 

382,684,841 

2. Melted into ingots of silver . . . 697,797,069 
which have produced 7,474,644 pounds of fine silver. 

Of this quantity, there have been 

Pounds of fine silyer 
(fl) Sold on account of the Empire . . 7,102,862 
{h) Used in the coinage of the new silver 

money 32,429 

MSB— •.ai^.B^.^BV—V 

Total 7,135,291 
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Deducting this amount from the above 7,474,644 pounds, a 
residue is left of 339,353 pounds of fine silver, which is at 
present in the possession of the Imperial Government, as the 
sales of silver were suspended in May, 1879, and have not been 
resumed since then. 

The sale of these 7,104,896 pounds of silver {i.e. the above 
7,102,862 plus the 2,034 pounds given to the mints on payment 
of their value) has been realized as follows : — 



Year. 


Founds of Fine 
Silver sold. 


Total in Marks. 


Per pound of 

Fine Silver, 

in Marks. 


Per English 

ounce of 

standard Silver, 

in pence. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
(till May) 


106,923-372 

703,685-176 

214,898-694 

1,211,759-204 

2,868,096-633 

1,622,696-403 

377,744-712 


9,296,682-77 
61,136,670-29 
18,208,449-08 
93,936,482-37 
230,424,238-61 
126,203,862-08 
27,934,417-89 


87-77 
86-88 
84-69 
77-52 
80-34 
77-77 
73-96 


67 i 

82 f 

50 


Total. 


7,104,895-993 


667,139,992-99 


79-82 


63i| 



A comparison of the produce of these sales (567,139,993 
marks) with the original cost of these 7,104,896 pounds of fine 
silver, which had been received at 663,621,109 marks, shows 
that the sales of silver have cost the empire 96,481,136* marks 
[£4,729,467]. 



To this loss of 

Must be added the other costs of the 
execution of the monetary reform 
(mintage, loss on copper, &c.) . 

Total . 
On the other side must be credited the 
profits resulting from the monetary 
reform (viz., mintage, &c.)t 

Net cost of the reform to the empire 
li.e, £2,160,266 sterling.] 



Marks. 
96,481,136 



29,316,438 
125,797,574 



81,728,134 
44,069,440 



* So in original, but it should be apparently 96,481,016 marks. — A. C. T. 

t In this the German Government appear to have reckoned the nominal 
profit made by re-issoing the silver coin at more than its intrinsic value ; but, 
as ^e nominal valud would not be realized if the coin were sold again, the 
real loss on the operations would appear to be 4-^ millions sterling, and not 
2 millions.— A. C T. 



ni. 

Besides the new Imperial money, the remaining silver 
pieces of 1 thaler not yet withdrawn are still in circulation. 
1,280 millions of marks in pieces of 1 thaler have been coined 
in all (including 93 millions of Austrian thalers). Of this 
1,280 millions, it is reckoned that 20 per cent, have disap- 
peared; this would give 1,024 millions remaining, of which 
614 millions have been withdrawn, leaving 410 millions of 
marks in circulation. 

The highest estimate founded on reliable facts does not 
place it above 500 millions of marks; in all these estimates 
the stock of thalers i^hich forms part of the bullion balance 
in the vaults of the Imperial Bank is included. 

IV. 

If the sales were resumed, the Government would only have 
to get rid of that part of the 410 (or 500) millions of silver 
which it could not employ to increase the subsidiary silver 
money. As the silver money ought not to exceed 10 marks per 
head of population, and as the population has increased h*om 

42,727,372 souls in December, 1875, to 
45,194,172 souls in December, 1880, 

an increase of 2,466,800 souls, the amount of silver money 
hitherto coined (427 millions of marks) may be increased by 
25 millions of marks. The Government has also agreed to 
raise the rate to 12 marks per head instead of 10 marks, if the 
reform be carried to its fall extent. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to strike 115 millions more of silver marks, which would 
abBorb the 31 millions of marks which are held in silver ingots, 
and 73 millions of marks of the thalers actually in circulation at 
present. There would then be left to sell (including 74 to 
81 millions of Austrian thalers) 337 to 427 millions of marks 
{t.e.f 3,740,000 to 4,740,000 pounds of fine silver) ; or, including 
the Austrian thalers, 263 to 346 millions of marks. 
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SECOND SITTING. 



THURSDAY, 5th MAY, 

Present — besides those who were present at the First Sitting: — 

Great Britain .... Hon. C. W. Freemantle, C.B. 

India Lord Keay. 

Canada Sir Alex. Q-alt. 

Italy M. Seismit-Doda. 

M. Luzzati. 

M. Simonelli. 

Count Busconi. 
Russia ..>... M. de Thoemer. 
8wif%»rland ..... M. Burckhardt-BischofiT. 

The sitting commenced at 2.80 p.m. 

The President reminded the Conference that it had to elect 
a Vice-President. 

On the proposal of Mr. Evarts (United States), the Vice- 
Presidentship was conferred on M. Vrolik (Holland). 

The Beport of the Committee empowered to draw up the 
list of questions was then read by M. Vrolik, who said : 

The Conmiittee had sat on the 2drd April; 16 Sfcates were 
represented on it — Germany (Thielmann), Austria (Niebauer), 
Hungary (Hegedus), Belgium (Pirmez), Denmark (L6vy), 
Spain (Moret), United States (Dana Horton), France (Cer- 
nuschi), Greece (Brailas-Armeni), Holland (Vrolik), Portugal 
(San Miguel), Sweden (Forssell), Norway (Broch), Switzerland 
(Kern), Italy (Luzzati), and Bussia (Hioemer). 

The sitting was opened by M. Kern (Switzerland), the eldest 
delegate, and the Presidency of it was conferred (after being 
declined by M. Cemuschi) on himself (Vrolik), and he therefore 
brought forward the proposed list of questions. If the delegates 
had had lists of questions ready to submit to the Committee, 
they could have been compared and the whole reduced into one 
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list ; but as this was not the case, the delegates of France and 
America were asked to draw out a programme, to be printed 
and confidentially distributed at least forty-eight hours before 
the meeting of the Committee. Messrs. Cernuschi and Horton 
agreed to undertake this task. The delegates of Holland, who 
had prepared a list of questions, placed it at the disposal of 
Messrs. Cernuschi and Horton, to use as they thought best. 
When the task was completed, the Committee met again on 
May 3rd, and was joined by Mr. Freemantle (England) and 
M. Burckhardt-Bischoff (Switzerland). 

Messrs. Cernuschi and Horton each prepared a programme, 
and to these was added that of the Dutch delegates. The Com- 
mittee therefore had three prqjects, and communicated them to 
the whole Conference, After a debate, the Committee decided 
that the Dutch project was the best, as it concentrated attention 
on the essential points which ought to be debated according to 
the terms of the invitation given by France and the United 
States ; but they left it entirely free to discuss also the additional 
subjects mentioned in the French and American lists. Two 
distinct tendencies showed themselves in the Committee, as they 
would probably do in the Conference too. The one is to give a 
large share to scientific discussions, the other is to limit one-self 
as much as possible to practical questions and those of law and 
policy. In the list of questions now presented an attempt was 
made to avoid these two extremes. The proposals of Messrs. 
Cernuschi and Horton were added as appendices. The above 
was a short account of how the present programme came to be 
adopted by the Committee ; and, if it was adopted by the Confer- 
ence, the Committee would wish the President to allow those 
delegates who have official communications to make, to read 
them, and that a general discussion should take place before the 
questions are considered in detail. The Committee also wished 
that if any supplementary questions were to be added, they 
should not be discussed without a preliminaiy revision by the 
Committee, or till they had been distributed to all the Members 
of the Conference. 

The resolutions come to in M. Vrolik's (Holland) report were 
put to the vote one after the other, and all carried without 
discussion. It was therefore decided 

(1) That those delegates who had declarations to make in 
the name of their governments should be enabled to 
present them before the commencement of the debate. 
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(2) That a general discussion should precede the (Hscussion of 

the different paragraphs of the list of questions which 
the Conference might adopt. 

(3) That each delegate should retain the right, even after 

the adoption of a list of questions, of proposing new 
and supplementary questions, but that these questions 
could not be discussed till they were reduced into shape, 
communicated to the office of the Conference, and dis- 
tributed to all the members. 
The list of questions drawn up by the Committee was then 
adopted without discussion ; it was as follows : 

I. Have the diminution and the great oscillations in the 
value of silver, which have occurred, especially in the last few 
years, been hurtful or not to commerce, and in consequence to 
general prosperity ? 

Is it desirable that the proportional value of the two 
metals should be exceedingly stable ? 

n. Should the facts mentioned in the first part of the last 
question be attributed to the increase of production of silver or 
rather to legislative measures ? 

m. Is it probable or not that, if a great group of States 
were to assure free and unlimited coinage to legal coins of the 
two metals, with full legal- tender power, in a uniform proportion 
for the gold and silver contained in the coinage-unit of each 
metal, a stability of the relative value of the two metals would 
be secured, which would be, if not absolute, at any rate very 
great? 

lY. If the preceding question be answered in the affirmative, 
what measures should be taken to reduce to a minimum the 
oscillations in the relative value of the two metals ? For 
example : 

(1) Would it be advisable to oblige the privileged banks of 

issue always to receive at a fixed price the ingots of 
gold and of silver which the public may offer ? 

(2) How can the same advantage be secured to the public in 

those coimtries where there are no privileged banks 
of issue ? 

(3) Should the mintage be free or at least uniform in all 

countries for both the metals ? 

(4) Should there be some understanding to leave inter- 

national commerce in the precious metals free from all 
restraint ? 
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V. If bi-metallism be adopted, what should be the propor- 
tion between the weight of pure gold and of pure silver, contained 
in th.e coinage-unit ? 

Tlie delegates were then requested to communicate to the 
Conference the declarations which they were to present in the 
name of their respective governments. 
The following delegates read papers ; 

I. Baron Thielmann — Germany. 
II. Mr. Freemantle — Great Britain. 

III. Lord Reay — India. 

IV. Sir A. Gait— Canada. 
V. M. Levy — Denmark. 

VI. Count San Miguel — Portugal. 

VII. M. de Thoemer — Russia. 

Vm. M. Brailas-Armeni — Greece. 

IX. Count Kiifstein — Austria-Hungary. 

X. M. Forssell — Sweden. 

XI. M. Broch — Norway. 

Xn. Dr. Kern, &c. — Switzerland. 

I. — Declaration of the German Delegates. 

Baron Thielmann said the German Government does not 
intend, by taking part in this Conference, which is called together 
with the object of establishing an international monetary system 
founded on bi-metallism, to prejudge its final decision. The 
declarations of the delegates must therefore not be taken to 
bind the Government definitely ; they will serve rather as the 
basis for future negooiations. 

When, between 1865 and 1870, gold mono-metaUism gained 
ground in most civilized countries, and when, towards the end 
of this period, a considerable quantity of gold found its way 
into the German treasury, the Government profited by this 
opportunity to establish its monetary system firmly, and to 
regulate uniformly on a gold-standard basis the currencies 
which had prevailed in the different States of the Empire. If 
Germany had then kept the single silver standard or had 
adopted bi-metallism, other countries would have more easily 
exchanged to the single gold standard, because the establish- 
ment of bi-metallism in Germany would have enabled them to 
sell their silver. The monetary reform in Germany, resolved 
on only after very deliberate reflection, is now far advanced; 
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1,747 millions of marks Lave been struck in gold coin, while 
1,080 millions of marks, in the former silver money, have been 
demonetized. The cost of these operations has been 44 millions 
of marks.* The highest estimate now gives 500 millions of 
marks as the quajitity of old thalers now remaining in Germany, 
including the Austrian thalers. This reform has greatly im- 
proved the conditions of monetary circulation in Germany ; not 
only has the general circulation, estimated per head of popula- 
tion, increased, but the circulation of gold has increased, while 
that of silver, of the subsidiary coins, and of notes not covered 
by a metallic reserve, has diminished ; but still we do not in the 
least under-rate the importance of the fall in the price of silver 
which has resulted from these measures. 

It is generally agreed to attribute this fall less to the actual 
sales of silver than to the action of our government in abolishing 
the quality which silver possessed of being current coin, which 
led the States of the Latin union to cease the coinage of silver. 

It would be impossible to deny that this last measure, which 
destroyed the compensating effect, which had up to that time 
kept the oscillations in the price of silver within narrow limits, 
removed all the obstacles to a progressive and unlimited fall in 
price. It is fair, however, to admit that the fear of seeing itself 
burthened with a sum of at least half a milliard of marks 
[£24,509,804] of German silver, counted for much in the decision 
which the Latin union took, and which necessarily considerably 
depreciated its own circulation. The fall in the price of silver 
would not have attained such proportions if it had not been 
that at the same time there was a considerable increase in the 
production of the metal in America, while the demand for it in 
Asia kept on diminishing. 

The German Government therefore resolved in May 1879, 
to cease its sales of silver, and these have not been resumed since 
then. 

This measure, by strengthening the state of the metal market, 
rendered easy the attempts of the powers interested in re-estab- 
lishing silver. At the same time it caused the demand for gold 
to diminish, which was the more important, because the de- 

« This ia the net cost. The g^ss cost of conversion was 96^ millions of 
marks {see the Appendix to First Sitting, p. 8.), and this would seem to be 
the true cost, as uie saving of 81 millions, reckoned by the Grerman dele- 
gates, is not an increase of intrinsic worth, but a fictitious value given by 
law to the new silver coinage when it was re-coined. — A. C. T. 
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creasing production of this metal, and the always increasing 
demand for it, had already, in the last few years, produced a 
certain tension in the market. 

"We acknowledge, without reserve, that the rehabilitation of 
silver is desirable, and that it could be attained by the re-estab- 
lishment of the free coinage of silver in a certain number of the 
most populous States represented at this Conference, which for 
this purpose would take as a basis a fixed proportion between 
the value of gold and that of silver. Nevertheless, Q-ermany, 
whose monetary reform is already so far advanced, and whose 
general monetary situation does not seem to invite a change of 
system of such vast importance, does not find itself able to concede, 
as far as it is itself concerned, the free coinage of silver. Its 
delegates cannot therefore agree to such a proposal. 

The German Government is on the other hand entirely dis- 
posed to help as far as possible the efforts of the other powers 
which might be willing to unite, with a view to the rehabilitation 
of silver by means of a free coinage of this metal. To attain 
this end, and to guarantee these powers against the influx of 
German silver which they seem to dread, the German Govern- 
ment will impose some restrictions on itself. 

For a period of some years it will abstain from all sales of 
silver, and for another period, of some duration, it will engage 
to sell only a limited quantity yearly, which shall be so small 
that the general market would not be hampered by it. The 
length of these periods and the quantity of silver to be sold 
yearly during the second period would be settled by future 
negotiations. A similar arrangement would guarantee the mints 
of bi-metallic States against the unlimited influx of German 
thalers coming from State funds. 

Private individuals or the State bank (which is a private bank 
under the special control of government) could not on the other 
hand, make thalers flow into the mints of the bi-metallic States, 
except when the balance of commerce happened to be un- 
favourable to Germany, or if the proportion of 1 to 15^^ 
established by the bi-metallic union was sensibly modified in 
favour of silver, which is not at all likely to happen. In all 
other cases the exportation of thalers would involve a loss to 
those who undertook it, and the coimtries of the bi-metallic union 
need not therefore apprehend that German silver will inundate 
their mints. They could also make these operations still more 
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difficult by excluding coined thalers from free mintage in the 
bi-metaUic union ; such a plan would add to the other expenses, 
which the exporters would have to bear, those of re-melting and 
re£ning the thalers. 

If an international arrangement founded on these principles 
were come to, Q-ermany would remain free to sell silver within the 
limits which she had accepted, or not to sell it at all. But 
Germany, in order to narrow these limits still more, could make 
further concessions ; she would give in her own circulation a 
wider sphere to the metal silver, and would make the use of it 
more general. To attain this end the government would engage 
eventually to withdraw the 5-mark [= 4«. 11 (^.] gold pieces 
(27f millions of marks) [= £1,^60,294] and also the Imperial 
bank notes of the same value [5 marks] (40 millions of marks) 
[= £1,960,000]. It could besides re-melt and recoin the 
5-mark and 2-mark silver pieces (71 and 101 millions of marks) 
[= £3,479,000 and £4,949,000], taking for a basis a proportion 
between the metals which should be nearly that of 1 to 15^^, 
while under the present laws 100 marks [= £4. 18«.] are made 
from the pound of fine silver, which is nearly equivalent to a 
proportion of 1 to 14. 

These are the concessions which the German Government 
would propose to you and which its delegates are ready to dis- 
cuss with regard to its importance, and the details of its 
execution. 

n. Declaration of the Delegate of Great Britain, 

Mr. Freemantle said that it was necessary to explain his 
position in taking part in the deliberations of the Conference. 

In February last the English Government received an 
invitation from the French and United States' Government to 
take part in a Conference of the powers principally interested in 
fixing the use of gold and of silver as international money, and 
of securing the fixity of the relative value of these two metals. 
The Conference was to examine and adopt (with the intention of 
submitting them for the acceptance of the governments repre- 
sented at the Conference) a plan and a system for the determina- 
tion, by an international convention, of the use of silver and of 
gold as bi-metalHc money, according to a fixed relative value 
between the two metals. 

Since 1816 the monetary system of the United Kingdom has 
been based on gold as the only standard, and this system has 
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satisfied all the wants of the country without causing those 
inconveniences which have appeared elsewhere, and under other 
regulations. It has for this reason been accepted by the Govern- 
ments of all parties, and by the nation. The English Govern- 
ment could not then enter the Conference as supporters of the 
principle of the double standard, and its reply to France and 
the United States showed the reasons which prevented it from 
taking part in the Congress which was proposed to it. 

The representative of the United States' Government at 
London then declared that the Powers represented at the Con- 
ference reserved an entire liberty of action after the discussion, 
and the British Government thought it ought not to be wanting 
in respect to friendly Powers, by continuing to refuse to send 
a delegate of the United Kingdom. It was in this way that 
he caiiie to take part in the Conference. His instructions 
directed him to furnish all the information which might be 
desired with regard to the laws and the monetary system of 
England ; they did not permit him to vote on the questions which 
might be submitted ; but he would none the less follow with the 
greatest interest the discussions which might take place in so 
competent an assembly. 

111. — Declaration of the Delegate of British India, 

Lord Reay said the Government of British India was not to 
be held, from its having sent delegates to the Conference, to have 
accepted the principle of bi-metallism in British India, and in 
order to secure its freedom from responsibility for the conclu- 
sions at which the Conference might arrive, its delegates were 
not authorized to take part in the votes of the Conference. 
Although the Secretary of State in Council for India could not 
hope for a radical reform of the monetary system of India under 
present circumstances, he was ready to take into consideration 
any measures which it might be suggested to introduce into 
India in order to re-establish the value of silver. The Govern- 
ment of India would follow with the greatest interest delibera- 
tions and resolutions which might exercise so great an influence 
over the destiny of the British-Indian Empire. 

IV. — Declaration of the Delegate of Canada, 

Sir A. Gait said he was instructed by his Government to 
state, that while it would give the most respectful consideration 

B 
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to the conclusions of the Conference, it reserved perfect freedom 
of action ; and that while authorized to vote on the questions sub- 
mitted to the Conference, his action must not be considered as 
prejudicing the future action of Canada. 

V. — Declaration of the Delegate of Denmark. 

M. Levy said that as the Danish Q-overnment did not intend 
to abandon the single gold standard which had been introduced 
into the country some few years ago, he had received instruc- 
tions from his GK)vemment to abstain from all discussion as to 
the manner in which the Bi-metallic system could be regulated. 

VI. — Declaration of the Delegate of Portugal, 

The Count de San Miguel said that while accepting the 
invitation to the Conference of the French and United States 
Governments, the Portuguese Government must state plainly 
that the monetary system in force in Portugal would not permit 
it to enter into the contemplated Bi-metallic Union, and that it 
expressly reserved its final determination, and the most complete 
liberty of action with regard to the conclusions which the 
Monetary Conference might adopt. That he was therefore in a 
situation which required the greatest reserve, and could not 
vote on any question which would compromise his Government 
in any . way, nor give any opinion which could afford ground 
for supposing that the Portuguese Government would quit the 
attitude which it had assumed on this question. His opinions, 
if he were led to enter into any discussion, would be entirely 
personal. His duty was to follow and study the development of 
the question, and to report on it to his Government. 

VII. — Declaration of the Delegate of Russia, 

M. de Thomer said that the Russian Government, in sending 
a delegate to the International Monetary Conference, intended — 

(1) To be able, with an entire knowledge of the opinions 

expressed at this Congress, to t-ake into consideration 
the resolutions at which the Conference might arrive 
on the monetary question. 

(2) To enable the Conference to obtain directly from the 

Bussian representative all the information on the 
monetary situation in Russia which the Conference 
could need for the elucidation of the general question. 
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But at the same time the Bussian Govenunent intended to 
reserve entirely its opinion on the matter, and not to allow the 
resolutions of the Conference to compromise in any way its liberty 
of action. He was therefore in the same position, personally, as 
the delegate of Portugal. 

Yin. Declaration of the Delegate of Greece. 

M. Brailas-Armeni said that as the representative of a nation 
which had adopted mono-metallism, he could not associate him- 
self with any measure which could cause a change of system. 
He would be very happy to take part in the labours of the Con- 
ference, and he would inform his government of any other 
question which might be proposed and discussed, while reserving 
complete liberty of action for it. 

IX. Declaration of the Delegates of Austria-Hungary, 

Count Kiifstein said he had not intended to make any formal 
declaration, but, as other delegates had given explanations as 
to the ideas with which their G-ovemments had accepted the 
invitation of the French and United States' Governments, 
he would explain in a few words the situation of his own 
Government. He need only refer to the Conference of 1878, 
their situation was the same as then, and they would follow the 
labours of the Conference with the same sympathy, but with 
the same reserves. 

The special conditions of their circulation were not unknown 
to the Members ; they had a circulation which was essentially 
one of trust [a Paper Currency]. It is true that they made the 
most sincere efforts to resume specie payments, but they had not 
up to the present time been able to do so. This state of things 
made his position somewhat delicate, considering the important 
questions which the Conference had to discuss. Their attitude 
would be one of favourable reserve, and although accepting 
conditionally the result of the deliberations, Austria could not 
make any engagement whatever. Any opinions which the 
delegates of Austria expressed would be personal. Still they 
felt no hesitation in saying that, as in the Conference of 1 878, 
80 for the future their sympathy was with any measure which 
might be adox^ted with the aim of improving or re-establishing 
as much as possible the position of silver. They therefore hoped 
that the Conference would not separate without having adopted 
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some remedy to obviate the inconveniences of the present mone- 
tary situation, which they believed to be in many ways a grave 
one. 

X. — Declaration of the Delegate of Sweden. 

Dr. Forssell said his Government, while reserving entire 
liberty of action on the subject of the monetary system, had 
permitted him to take part in the discussions of the Conference. 

XI. — Declaration of the Delegate of Norway. 

Dr. Broch said that the Conference was aware that the Scan- 
dinavian States had a monetary imion founded on the single 
gold standard. His Government reserved all its rights, but 
gave him permission to take part in the discussions on condition 
of reporting finally to it. 

XII. Declaration of the Swiss Delegates. 

M. Burckhardt-Bischoff said that the Swiss Confederation did 
not wish in any way to depart from the arrangements made by 
the Monetary Convention (called the Latin) of the 5th November, 
1878, which were to last seven yesurs ; but it was ready to take 
part in this Conference. 

As the invitation to the new Conference implied a desire to 
conclude an international treaty authorizing the free coinage of 
gold and silver as bi-metallic money, the Swiss delegates would 
confine themselves to hearing the motives which have guided 
France and the United States in the initiative which they had 
taken. They would also inform the Federal Coimcil of the 
attitude which the great commercial powers (especially Germany 
and England) might assume with regard to the Franco- American 
proposals, and they would ask for new instructions before taking 
up any position and before coming to a decision, in the name of 
Switzerland, with regard to these proposals, whether to approve 
them or reject them. 

The Swiss delegates would therefore be present at the Con- 
ference to hear and to report. They therefore made a formal 
declaration in this sense, now that the Conference had begun, 
and they reserved, with a view to every possibility, the position, 
as regards rights, of the States of the Latin union, such as they 
had been defined by the Convention of the 5th November, 1878 ; 
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and they added, so that no doubt should remain on this point, 
that the Federal Council had sent delegates to the Conference 
only because it considered this Conference as of a preparatory 
character and as having for its only task, to seek out the founda- 
tions on which a scheme for an acceptable treaty could be built. 
The Swiss delegates would not therefore join in any decision 
before having first reported to the Federal Council, and having 
received from it final instructions. 

Tks different Declarations of the Delegates were then placed on 
record, and the general discussion on all the questions stib- 
mitted to the Conference was opened. 

M, C&rnuschi (France) asked to be allowed to state at once to 
the Conference the impressions which the various declarations, 
particularly those of Germany and Grreat Britain, had made on 
him ; these declarations were of the greatest importance. On 
what conditions is the success of the work now undertaken de- 
pendent ? On the agreement of the four great metallic powers 
of the world — France, the United States, Germany, and Great 
Britain. France and the United States had already come to an 
uuderstanding, as was shown by this Conference. The success 
of the Conference and the fate of bi-metallism, therefore, de- 
pended only on Germany and England. If they both joined 
France and the United States, bi-metallism would become the 
monetary law of the whole world : if one of them agreed to it, 
it was still possible ; if both refused their co-operation, it was 
impracticable. 

The result of the declarations just read was, that Great 
Britain at present refused to join. In spite of the recent de- 
monstrations of the Liverpool and Birmingham Chambers of 
Commerce ; in spite of the petitions signed at Manchester and 
at London by the great merchants and by the banks which, on 
account of their extensive business with India, are particularly 
interested in the success of bi-metallism — England persists in 
maintaining the monetary system established in 1816 by Lord 
Liverpool. It is not to be wondered at. In acting thus the 
British Government is, in a way, within its historical right. 
England never departs from her traditions except with the 
utmost caution : she requires ten years to accomplish an economic 
change. Sir Robert Peel required ten years to pass from the 
camp of protection to that of free trade ; he required ten yeaxB 
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to cease to be a supporter of paper money, and to be opposed to 
the metallists. The Cabinet of London must still have some 
time before it can accept bi-metallism ; but its conversion can 
almost be reckoned on. 

On the side of Germany the situation is quite different. Its 
conversion to bi-metallism is not still to effect — ^it is effected. 
Through its first delegate Germany has just recognised that the 
re-habilitation of silver is desirable, and it declares itself inclined 
to lend its help to this enterprise. From the point of view of 
principles and of monetary science, our satisfaction is therefore 
complete ; we have only to state it and to congratulate ourselves 
on it. 

But there remains to examine from a practical point of view 
what Germany offers. She makes proposals, the importance of 
which cannot be denied, but which still seem insufficient. She 
invites- the other States to pass resolutions of a bi-metallic 
character, and g^ves ground for hope that she will postpone the 
realization of her gold mono-metallism. It is true that she 
promises to maintain the suspension of her sales of silver. 

It is still true, however, that the German bankers could send 
silver in payment and not receive it. There would be a danger- 
ous inequality against the consequences of which it is necessary 
to be fore-armed. 

The German Government cannot be reproached for its atti- 
tude. She is justified by her situation and by the very conditions 
on which she has just accomplished her monetary reform ; but 
a proposal with regard to this might be made on his own per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Germany was the first to make the experiment of gold mono- 
metallism at the time when this monetary system was the object 
of infatuation and of an almost universal mania. 

In 1869 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe,* could 
declare in full parliament, when the proposals for monetary uni- 
fication were made by France, that he would never treat with a 
country which retained bi-metallism ; but he declared himself 
willing to diminish by one grain the weight of the sterling 
pound, to bring it nearer to the international piece of 25 francs, 
on the absolute condition that France should give up the coinage 
of silver ; and he could add, without being insane, that the French 

* Now Lord Sherbrooke. 
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Government was disposed to agree to this arrangement.* At the 
same time a vast monetary enquiry was proceeding in France 
before the superior Council of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
its conclusions were favourable to the adoption of gold mono- 
metallism. An International Conference, assembled on the 
occasion of the Universal Exhibition of 1867, had already given 
utterance to the same views, and it could be said that every- 
thing seemed to foretell the approaching triumph of mono- 
metallism. 

It was just after these significant facts that Germany had to 
proceed with the reform of its monetary system. It was natural 
enough that she should have carried it out as she had done. 
She was not willing by becoming a bi-metaUist power to risk 
being a stepping stone to the other States, which were then all 
tending towards mono-metallism ; she was not willing to help 
her neighbours to adopt gold mono-metallism in order that they 
might use it against her. This conduct, except for the error that 
was in it, appeared rational : but it is not the less certain that if 
in 1871, Germany had not had this fear she would have pre- 
ferred bi-metaUism which she now recognizes as logical and 
as legitimate from the scientific point of view. She would also 
have saved 96 millions of marks which the other States have 
gained at her expense. 

One must blot out from history these ten years, and come 
back to the state of things before the monetary war ; in short we 
must pay for the disastrous experiment tried by Germany. 

By buying at the German Treasury, as a commodity, a metal 
debased by its very demonetization, and by putting again into 
circulation this very metal transformed into coin at the legal 
rate of 1 to 15^ or 1 to 16, all States have realized a profit at 
the expense of Germany. 

Let each State ascertain to what extent it has benefited ; let 
it pay back the amount to Germany, and then Germany, in- 
demnified for the 96 millions of marks which she has lost, can 
return to bi-metallism without any restriction. If the sum thus 
collected were not equal to the loss sustained by Germany, could 
not we ask India to pay the difference ? By rendering easy the 
return of Germany, and through her of all the world, to bi- 

* M. Cemuschi may feel assured that Lord Sherbrooke had good ground 
for believing that the fbrench Gk)yemment were inclined to discuss this 
question. — A. C. T. 
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metallism, it is especially for India that people will have worked. 
No country would profit as much as India by such a change. If 
bi-metallism were re-established, the Indian Treasury would 
save at least 25 millions of rupees, which she now loses through 
the exchange on the 17 millions of pounds sterling which she 
pays to England.* 

In short, there is no great State left on the Oontinent which 
has to be converted to bi-metallism. Austria, Hungary, and 
Bussia, although still having an inconvertible paper currency, 
are in sympathy with this undertaking; Italy, Spain, and 
Holland help in it. The success of it could not be compromised 
by the resistance of a few countries which are in a peculiar 
position, like the Scandinavian States and Portugal, and which 
can, besides, keep it. Everything now depends only on Germany, 
and agreement on the principles appearing to be established, the 
moment has come to negociate with her the practical conditions 
of an understanding (entente). 

Jf. Brock (Norway) then gave the following address : he had 
asked to speak at once as he was the only delegate who had been 
at all three Conferences, [1867, 1878, and 1881], and because 
he had been one of the principal promoters of the monetary 
reform which had been carried out in the Scandinavian States. 
Gold mono-metallism had made rapid strides in the last 35 
years , only England then possessed it ; all the other States were 
silver mono-metalHsts. Dutch gold ducats circulated freely in 
foreign countries, but had no fixed price in their own, because 
the only standard in Holland was the silver standard ; so Kussia, 
Germany, and Austria coined gold ducats for exportation, but 
only employed silver in their own country. France was bi- 
metallic, but its circulation was chiefly silver. From 1789 to 
1848 she coined four milliards of francs [£160,000,000] in silver 
and only one milliard [£40,000,000] in gold. Gold was every- 
where at a premium, silver alone circulated. 

Now the situation is reversed : no mint is open to the free 
coinage of silver ; the States only coin it in limited quantities, 
and external exchange is calculated in gold. Gold is the only 
instrument of exchange in Europe, and it is so also in America, 

* M. Gemuschi speaks as if this were a tribute from India to England. 
It will of course be understood that by far the greater part of tiiis 25 nullions 
is for goods actually delivered by England, such as railway materials, ma- 
chinery, •. stationery, &c. The rest is for military expenses and pay and 
pensions of officials. — A. C. T. 
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although the Bland Bill established a sort of limited bi-metal- 
lism. The bill enacts that in each month the Federal Treasury 
shall buy ingots of silver (to be coined) for not less than two or 
more than four millions of dollars [£400,000 to £800,000] ; but 
the Government has never bought more than the minimum ; the 
silver coined has not entered into circulation, and half of it at 
least is still in the State coffers. 

The causes of supersession of silver by gold are numerous 
and complicated ; but it is not aiji accident, but a natural result 
brought about by the force of circumstances and the progress of 
civilization. The first cause is the discovery of gold mines in 
America and Australia. In thirty years the quantity of gold has 
doubled, and as much gold has been thrown into circulation as 
has been accumulated in four centuries. The production of 
silver has increased, but much less rapidly than that of gold. 
I8e0 App. C] 

Along with this increase of production of the precious 
metals, there has been in this century a general economic and 
social progress which makes it an epoch in history. Owing to 
scientific discoveries and the development of the means of com- 
mimication, the different national markets have become one 
market, and international commerce has taken a great bound. 
This has fortunately coincided with a great increase in the pro- 
duction of gold, for without that it would have been impossible.* 
Gbreat operations can be carried out through dearing-houses, 
but gold alone can be used for small ones. Gh>ld alone can be 
used by travellers, and is therefore most required by those 
countries having most means of communication. It is for this 
reason that Europe and the United States have a gold currency 
and India a silver one.f 

Bi-metallists say that their system has the same advantages 
as a gold mono-metallic one, if the coinage of silver be un- 
limited ; but if it be SO; the dangers of bi-metallism are great, 

« It is difficult then to see the oo-incideiioe. If the progress was impos- 
sible without the increase of gold, it may be taken to be a result of the latter, 
and its co-incidence was therefore a necessity — not a fortunate accident. 
This is really the bi-metallio doctrine in diagfuise, yiz. : tiuit an innreaaed 
production of either of the precious metals gives a great impetus to com- 
merce ; it is as true of silver as of gold. — ^A. C. T. 

t In the first place it is not correct to say that *' Europe and the United 
States have a gold currency f" and secondly, ** India had a silver currency" 
when her means of communication were supefior to those of Europe.^ 
A. C. T. 
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and without it, there is no bi-metallism. Bi-metallists admit 
that gold mono-metallism would be preferable to bi-metallism 
with silver at 1 to 18, and that the proportion must be 1 to 15^. 
There is no real bi-metallism without free coinage of both 
metals for individuals as well as for States. This system is 
pursued for gold, but would be impossible for both the metals, 
or even for silver alone.* It would be very dangerous for great 
States and impossible for small ones. There is an obstacle to 
bi-metallism in the difficulty of payment in case of the disso- 
lution of a great monetary union. It is clear, that if the two 
metals were freely coined in the mints of all the States which 
composed the Union, the silver ingots would be sent entirely or 
chiefly to the mints of the great States, as they would be most 
rapidly coined there. 

Now the coins thus issued must bear the insignia of the 
State in which they were struck, and, if the union were dissolved, 
these States must take the coin back. Two or three great States 
would therefore have to receive the immense quantity of silver 
which had up to that time been circulating in the whole globe, 
or at least in a large part of the civilized world, f 

Even if a universal monetary union on the basis of 1 to 15^ 
were established, the perils of bi-metallism would be great. 
Gold would be at a premium and the banks would not throw it 
into circulation. The Bank of France now cashes its notes in 
gold or silver equally ; but it is because bi-metallism is only 
partial, and gold is necessary for transactions with certain coun- 
tries ; the Bank of France, therefore, still feels that if she refused 
to give gold, she would be doing a grave injury to French com- 
merce. { But if bi-metallism were universal, the banks would 
try to keep a certain quantity of gold in their reserves, even 
by paying a premium for it ; and they would make all their 

* Why BO ? This is surely assuming the whole question, and the assertion 
is contrary to the facts during the seyenty years, when France did coin both 
metals freely. — ^A. C. T. 

fThis is surely assuming a great deal. Br. Broch assumes (1) that all 
silver would be coined at the great mints ; (2) that these States must take back 
all silyer that they had coined ; (3) that the holders of this silver would 
instantly present it to be exchanged for something else, but what — ^he does 
not tell us ; (4) that this exchange would inyolve a ruinous loss to the mints. 
These are all mere assumptions, and the whole theory falls to the ground, if 
the holders retained their silver as they would do in fact. — A. 0. T. 

X The Bank of France is hardly governed by sentimental considerations, 
-even if they be national. It pays gold when it is bound to pay it, and would 
be equally bound to pay it, even if bi-metallism were universal. — A. C. T. 
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payments in silver, so that the internal circulation would be 
over-loaded with silver. 

Another objectionable consequence of bi-metallism at 1 to 
15^ would be an increase in the money- wealth of the world, a 
depreciation of the precious metals, and a corresponding rise in 
the price of everything. The coined metallic circulation of the 
entire world is now about 34 milliards of francs [£1,360,000,000], 
18 in gold [£720,000,000], and 16 in silver [£640,000,000]. 
The £640,000,000 of silver are really only worth £560,000,000, 
because the legal proportion is 15^ to 1, while the real propor- 
tion is 18 to 1, a difference of 18 per cent. 

When the proportion of 15^ becomes obligatory, silver will 
rise 18 per cent., gold will fall, and all commodities, especially 
Oriental ones, will rise considerably. This rise will increase as 
soon as the many silver mines, which now are not worked or very 
little worked, begin to work fully again, in consequence of the 
rise in silver. So great and sudden a rise will overturn the 
commercial and economic world, and will diminish all debts.* 
It is not only unfair to produce an artificial rise in the price of 
commodities, it is dangerous and produces grave complications.! 
It is said that the salaries of workmen would increase in proportion 
to the rise in commodities, but they only increase slowly and after 
bitter struggles, and never so fast or so much as the price of the 
necessaries of life. It would be the same with all public servants 
who would be condemned to descend in the social scale, imless 
the State gave them greatly increased salaries. X 

Prices have already a tendency to rise which is well marked, 
when observed over long periods, and nothing should be done 
to increase this tendency. Although modem processes of manu- 
facture tend to lower the net cost of manufactured articles, still 

* Dr. Broch forgets that the present unnatural increase in the yalue of 
gold and consequent contraction of money, has made prices fall, and has 
unfairly increased all debts. Bi-metallism would only restore things to the 
state in which they were before 1873, when most large debts were con* 
tracted.— A. C. T. 

t This IB still more true of causing an artificial /b// in prices, such as has 
been produced by the demonetization of silver and the consequent demand 
for gold.— A. C. T. 

X Dr. Broch here describes very accurately what has already occurred in 
India, owing to the fall in the value of silver. All English employes in 
India now lose one'sixth of their salaries on all artides except the bare 
necessaries of life, and are consequently unable to live as they did^ to educate 
their children and to provide for their families. Is not this a state of things 
which deserves a remedy, and which should be as much avoided as the hypo- 
thetical consequences which Dr. Broch describes. — ^A. C. T. 
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their Belling price constantly increases, and equally lessens the 
value of money. This uniyersal rise in prices should never be 
accelerated by legislative measures. 

It is impossible to ** re-habilitate " silver, but its fall may be 
stopped, not by arbitrarily raising the value of the metal, but 
by encouraging its use in the East, in China, and in Africa. 
The consumption of raw materials which come from these 
coimtries should be increased.* It is now hindered by the 
<< armed peace" which prevails in Europe, and which, by re- 
taining three millions of men under the colours, diminishes the 
power of production and therefore of consumption ; but it may 
be hoped that this state of things will not last for ever, and 
that the needs of the nations will increase with the possibility 
of satisfying them, and will offer a larger and larger outlet for 
the natural products of the silver-using countries. From 1855 
to 1880 British India has imported coin to the value of 2^ 
milliards of francs [£100,000,000] in gold, and to the value of 
5^ milliards of francs [£220,000,000] in silver. In the same 
period 4i milliards of francs [£180,000,000] worth of Govern- 
ment bills have been drawn on India. Of this, only 250 
millions of francs [£10,000,000] in gold and 750 millions of 
francs [£30,000,000] in silver have been re-exported by sea. 
Some more (chiefly gold), the value of which it is very difficult 
to estimate, has been exported by land to Persia and Afghan- 
istan; the rest has remained in India, and has accumulated 
in the form of jewels or of hoarded treasure. The demand 
for Indian products will increase in future, and with it the 
demand for silver in India ; this will provide a natural outlet 
for silver, much preferable to an artificial one created by 
legislation. 

The gold standard should therefore be adopted by all 
States ; and there is sufficient gold for it. The production of 
gold is now half a milliard of francs [£20,000,000] per year, 
and will not diminish. Even if the States which now have a 
forced paper currency resumed specie payments, they could only 

* I>r. Brooh does not show how this is to be done ; with gold ever in- 
creasing in yalne and silver demonetized, it is at least difELcult to see one's 
way towards it ; and it is surely less cl]imerical to hope that Europe may 
remonetize silver than to expect the nations to agree to a universal disarm- 
ament. The re-habilitation of silver is one of the ways of neutralizing to a 
certain extent the loss of power of production, caused by the increase in 
standing armies, and is therefore all the more desirable. — A. C. T. 
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do so gradually, and they have already a certain stock of gold. 
There is no danger in maintaining the status quo, but all States 
should prepare to adopt the gold standard, as the future 
belongs to gold, and to gold only, in the civilized countries of 
the West. 

JET. Moret y Prendegaxt (Spain) asked that in consequence of 
the great importance of the proposals made by the delegates of 
Great Britain, India, and Canada, the Oonference should modify 
the order of its proceedings. 

On the one part the communication of the first Qerman dele- 
gate (Baron Thielmann) raised questions of exceptional im- 
portance and to which the majoriiy of the Gk)yemment8 repre- 
sented at the Oonference were not ready to reply. On the other 
part the English, Indian, and Oanadian declarations, though 
showing an intention to resist the introduction of a certain 
monetary system, still showed not only sympathy with the efforts 
of the Conference, but a disposition to help it under conditions 
and to an extent which it was not possible to define at present. 

The delegates and their governments would wish to study 
and to thoroughly examine the proposals, to consult competent 
financial authorities, and to come to an agreement. He there- 
fore proposed : — 

(1) To give up one sitting at an early date to the general 
discussion of the German, English, Indian, and Canadian 
declarations, so as to ascertain their value and bearings. 

(2) To adjourn to a date, which the Conference could fix or 
could leave to the President to fix, but which should be 
in any case sufficiently distant to permit negotiations to 
be imdertaken and pursued. 

JET. Vrolih (Holland) remarked that the adjournment of the 
Conference to a date perhaps imcertain and at any rate distant, 
might be interpreted in an unfavourable sense, especially if it 
were made at the beginning of their labours, at the very moment 
when they had just adopted a programme of deliberations, and 
had completed their number by the arrival of the delegates of 
Great Britain, India, and Canada. It seemed that the proposal 
of the Spanish delegate could not be accepted imless the ad- 
journment of the Conference were preceded by a discussion, 
more or less long, of the different points indicated in the list of 
questions, which the Conference had taken as the basis of its 
deliberations. 
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The President (M. Magnin) proposed to the Conference ta 
reconcile the two proposals of the delegates of Spain and Holland 
by continuing the general discussion of the list of questions, and 
by then examining each of the paragraphs of which it was 
composed, but without coming to any resolutions and without 
voting on the questions in it. 

It would be after the examination of these different doctrines 
that the proposal for adjournment; made by M. Moret, could 
most usefully be brought forward. 

The delegates of Spain (M. Moret) and of Holland (M. Vrolik) 
having agreed to this plan, the continuance of the general dis* 
cussion was fixed for Saturday, the 7th May, at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX A. 



PROPOSITIONS PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE 

BY M. HENRI CERNUSCHI. 

Paris, 30tli April, 1881. 

The Conference could reserve the practical questions, place 
the bi-metallic debate in the second line, and begin its labours 
by a general discussion on the theory of money. Science first, 
interests afterwards. 

Convinced of the utility of this method, the undersigned has 
put into shape the following propositions, and he hopes that 
the Committee will submit them to the Conference. 

Henbi Cernuschi. 

Peopositions.* 

I. Money is a legal and mathematical value. 

n. A legal value, because it is the legislator who fixes 
the substance of which the money shall be made, and 
who gives it a compulsory currency. 

HI. A mathematical value, because the value of money is 
in an inverse proportion to its mass, t.^., to the 
quantity of it which exists. 

IV. Free mintage without limit of quantity, and forced 
currency without limit of amount, have the effect 
of converting into one single monetary mass the 
whole of the bullion, whether old or new, whether 
coined or coinable. 

V. Metallic money is automatically issued: the limit of 
issue is not fixed by any one. Paper money is issued 
by Government; the limit of its issue is fixed by 
Gk)vemment. 

* I have not in every case adopted the tranalation which M. Cemusohi 
has himself given in his English version, as I venture to think that the 
exact sense can sometimes be more aocnrately given by expressions differing 
from those of which he has made use. — ^A. C. T. 
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YI. Paper money is only national money. Metallic money 
may be international money. 

Vll. For it to be international money, the law must be 
similar in several States. Either gold or silver must 
be their common money, with imlimited coinage and 
forced currency. 

Yin. The value of money changes, if the monetary mass 
changes in bulk. 

IX. If a commodity changes in value, its price changes, but 
the price of all other commodities and of all goods 
does not change. If a change takes place in the 
volume, and consequently in the value, of money, 
all prices change with it. 

X. Debts and credits, funds, incomes, pensions, life- 
assurances, all contracts for the future transmission 
of capital, are fixed in money. If the value of money 
chttnges, all those who will have to pay or all those 
who will have to receive will be injured. 

XI. In order to ensure the stability of prices, and for the 
security of time-contracts, it is necessary that the 
value of money should be stable. 

Xn. It is necessary to take for the monetary mass a mass 
which shall be as little aa possible subject to diminu- 
tion of volume, and which shall be, on the contrary, 
susceptible of increase of volume, for increase is in 
itself necessary to the stability of the value of money. 

Xm. With silver and gold there are obtained two masses, 
which are both fit to serve as the monetary mass. 
The silver mass is better than the gold mass. No 
other substance exists of which a g^od monetary 
mass could be made. 

XIV. Ooin, the mintage of which is not free, is only 
national money. The coin, if melted, becomes a 
commodity, and one which is far from being worth 
what the coin was worth. 

XY. The value which gold and silver might have as com- 
modities, if they were not taken by law for monetary 
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masses, is not an essential element in the value of 
money. 

XVI. Money is created to measure the relative values of all 
commodities and of all goods. Things which measure 
cannot themselves be measured. The value of money 
cannot be measured or estimated. 

XVJLL. Money is the material which is used to pay for all 
which is bought or sold. The material which is 
used for payments is itself unpurchaseable and un- 
saleable. Silver is unpurchaseable and unsaleable 
in countries which have a mono-metallic silver 
standard. Gold is so in countries which have a 
mono-metallic gold standard. 



c 
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APPENDIX B. 



LIST OF QUESTIONS PRESENTED TO THE COM- 
MITTEE BY MR. DANA HORTON. 

I. 

Questions oonctebning the Nature and Histoey of Money. 

Does history tell of any development of civil society where 
there was no imposition and no payment of tribute and taxes, 
fines and damages ? 

Does not civilization imply the presence of money as a civil 
institution, an integral portion of the State, and that which is 
legal tender in discharge of the obligations mentioned shall also 
be an acceptable instrument of valuation on the part of the State 
and of individuals, a convenient medium of commercial exchange, 
and shall thus become an almost omnipresent element of private 
contracts ? 

Has not monetary law, which has created almost the entire 
use made of the precious metals, likewise created nearly the 
whole of their value ? 

Where several commodities are elevated to the rank of money 
in different countries, either singly or jointly, at some ratio of 
equivalence (fixed by national monetary law), does not the total 
monetary law of countries which use eHher or all these commo- 
dities as money entirely control the relative employment for 
them, so that at any given time the rate of their equivalence 
with each other, whether as actual or potential money, is merely 
the result of the complex forces of the existing monetary law ? 

Is the principle of freedom of contract or freedom of exchange 
opposed to the simultaneous employment of silver and gold 
money at a fixed ratio established by the law ? 
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II. 



Questions concerning the Modern Monetary Policy (before 
1873) OP Certain States, and its influence upon the 
Stability op the Purchasing Power of Money. 

In General. 

A. — Stability of domestic purchasing power. 

B. — Maintenance of steadt/ par between different systetns of money. 

In general. 

Waiving all questions of the methods of correctly ascertaining 
general averages of prices, is not stability of average purchasing 
power the chief desideratum in money ? 

Is not a general reduction of average prices accompanied by 
a prolonged and insidious crisis ? 

A. 

Stability of domestic purchasing power. 

Has not each nation, in the proportion of the activity of its 
people in production and exchange, an equal interest in the 
stability of the average purchasing power (at home) of its money ? 

Did not the prohibition of silver coinage in England after 
1 798, at a time when a war demand for gold had compelled the 
UBe of paper money, increase the divergence between paper and 
g^ld, and assist in maintaining a situation which made the re- 
tention of paper money necessary ? 

Did not England's replacement of this paper money by gold 
alone (1815-1821), withdrawing from its accustomed channels 
of circulation a considerable portion of the world's stock of gold 
at a period when the annual product had been and remained 
notably deficient, and when the monetary condition of other 
countries rendered probable a general subsidence of prices, 
expose England and the Western World to a considerable rise 
in the purchasing power of money ? 

2 
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What would be the effect if a single nation should, in chang- 
ing its present monetary laws, sensibly increase its stock of 
gold? 

B. 

Maintmance of the par between Different Systems of Money. 

Has not each nation, in the proportion of its relations with 
foreign nations, either through commerce or through inter- 
national investments, an interest in the stability of the rate of 
equivalence between its own money and that of the nation with 
which it has dealings? 

Reviewing the monetary policy of the century-and-a-half 
before 1873, during which period monetary law had upheld for 
silver and gold that position of domestic and international money 
which they had enjoyed since the origin of civilization, but had 
omitted by concurrent or identical legislation to fix the ratio of 
equivalence between them more closely than is indicated by 
14*50to 16 as the limits of its fluctuation, it is asked whether 
this fluctuation would not have been materially less : 

1. Had England, in 1717 or afterwards, conformed her 
silver and gold ratio to that of France ? 

2. Had France, in 1785 or 1803, adopted the ratio of 15 
instead of that of 15-50 ? 

3. Had England abstained from outlawing silver as domestic 
money in 1798 or in 1816 ? 

4. Had the United States, in 1834-1837, adopted the ratio 
15-50 or 15-62? 

With reference to the same period, it may be asked whether, 
in addition to the instability inflicted upon international trade 
and international investment by the conflicting gold policy of 
these States, this conflict of policy is not likewise chargeable 
with the time and labour and capital consumed in effecting 
exchanges of one kind of money with another, which arose 
directly from the fluctuations in this rate of equivalence ? 

Has the convenience of mankind been served by making 
gold lighter and silver heavier — that is to say, by a series of 
legislative acts which have altered the rate of divergence between 
them from 14-50 to 15-50, 16 or 18? 
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What portion of the total of monetary law is the efficient 
cause of the steadiness of the rate of equivalence between gold 
and silver in the period between 1803 and 1873 ? 

What would have been the influence upon this rate of equiva- 
lence, had England and France demonetized gold after the gold 
discoveries (1849-1851)? 

IIL 

Questions OoNCEEsriifffl the Monetary Policy singe 1873, 

A. 

Did not important reductions in the domestic average of 
prices occur throughout the Western World in the years following 
1873? 

Have not coincident changes in monetary law, reducing the 
supply of money in the Western World by withdrawal of legal 
tender power from existing silver coins, by excluding silver from 
coinage, and by checking the circulation of existing money, 
been the controlling factor in this reduction ? 

Does not the existing state of business in Europe and 
America demand, as a condition to the maintenance of the 
present general average of prices, a considerable annual increase 
of the material used by them as money ? 

Do not existing probabilities point to a diminished annual 
production of gold in the future ? 

Does not the present general exclusion of silver from mintage 
in the Western World, directing monetary demand upon a stock 
of gold scantily reinforced, promise, if continued, the evils con- 
nected with a reduction of general averages of prices, or an 
excessive extension of the use of paper money and of transfers 
of title to money ? 

B. 

Can there be any other important causes for the abrupt 
divergence of the rate of equivalence between silver and gold in 
international trade which has occurred since 1873, than the 
withdrawal from silver and transfer to gold of an important part 
of the normal monetary employment of Europe for silver ? 

Had Germany adopted the silver and gold standard at 15^ to 
1 in 1871-1873, would not the higher degree of steadiness in the 
world's markets have been attained ? 
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Would not the accession of England to a bi-metallic union 
of Continental States with the United States of America put the 
par of the metals throughout the world in condition to withstand 
undisturbed any change of mass through discovery of either 
metal of which history gives precedent ? 

Is it not desirable that there should be uniformity between 
the States represented in the Conference in the seigniorage, or 
in the charge made in commutation of interest for the time con- 
sumed at the Mint in converting bullion into money ? 
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APPENDIX C. 



SECTION I. 



Relation op the Pkice of Gold to that of Silvbii acoording 

TO THE Monthly Average Price of Silver in the 

London Market, by Dr. 0. J. Brooh. 



Years. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May. 
16-22 


June 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Annual 
average. 


1845 


15-85 


15-92 


16-96 


16 06 


16-98 


15-96 


15-88 


16-88 


15-82 


16-80 


15-92 


15-93 


1846 


15-90 


15-92 


15- 


92 


16 


96 


15-98 


16-98 


16-97 


15 


96 


16-96 


15 


■92 


16 


■73 


16-68 


16-91 


1847 


15-68 


15-62 


15" 


62 


16" 


66 


16-98 


16-97 


15-92 


16 


'73 


16-78 


16 


•92 


16 


•96 


15-96 


16-82 


1848 


15-96 


15-90 


16' 


93 


15' 


95 


15-97 


16-85 


16-86 


15 


'77 


16-78 


16 


•77 


16 


•83 


16-85 


15-87 


1849 


16-97 


15-78 


15- 


72 


15' 


75 


16-76 


16-82 


16 82 


16 


•77 


15-80 


16 


•88 


16 


•86 


16-86 


15-81 


1850 


15-82 


16-82 


16 


82 


16' 


82 


16-82 


15-82 


16-78 


16 


'73 


16-72 


15 


•66 


16 


52 


15-33 


15-72 


1851 


15-30 


15-32 


16' 


33 


16 


33 


16-43 


15-43 


15-52 


15 


•49 


16-67 


15 


'65 


16 


•62 


16-52 


16-46 


1852 


16-52 


16-59 


15 


'62 


15 


68 


15-76 


16-73 


16-64 


15 


•62 


16-62 


16 


•49 


16 


•32 


15-35 


15-58 


1853 


15-36 


16-38 


15 


■36 


16 


36 


16-41 


15-46 


15-35 


16 


•30 


15-21 


16 


'40 


16 


•14 


15-27 


15-33 


1854 


15-27 


16-29 


16 


•26 


15 


•26 


15-27 


15-36 


16-36 


16 


•40 


15-36 


16 


•40 


16 


•36 


15*32 


15-33 


1855 


15*33 


15-32 


15 


'36 


16 


52 


15-43 


15-33 


16-33 


16 


•33 


16-29 


15 


•36 


15 


•41 


16-36 


16-36 


1856 


16-40 


15-38 


15 


'47 


16 


46 


15-43 


15-43 


15-40 


15 


35 


16-24 


16 


•21 


16 


•16 


15-18 


16-34 


1857 


15-19 


15-24 


16 


•27 


16 


•27 


16-33 


15-26 


16-29 


16 


•24 


15-32 


16 


•26 


16 


•29 


16-26 


16-27 


1858 


15-35 


16-27 


15 


•32 


15 


36 


16-33 


16-33 


15-44 


16 


■47 


15-51 


15 


•40 


15 


•29 


15-30 


15-36 


1859 


15-24 


16-27 


15 


•26 


16 


•18 


15-12 


16-19|16-13 


16 


•21 


16-^ 


15 


•21 


16 


•21 


15-21 


16-21 


1860 


15-18 


16-19 


15 


•18 


16 


•29 


16-30 


15-40|l5-44 


15 


•36 


16-30 


16 


•29 


15 


32 


16-36 


15-30 


1861 


15-38 


11-41 


15 


•24 


15 


-44 


16-43 


16-57 


15-67 


16 


•64 


16-67 


15 


52 


15 


•47 


15-43 


15-48 


1862 


16-35 


15-32 


16 


•38 


16 


•41 


16-40 


16-33J16-46 


16 


•41 


15-38 


16 


•33 


15 


•21 


15-29 


15-36 


1863 


15-29 


15-33 


16 


•33 


16 


•43 


15-38 


16-3616-44 


16 


-46 


16-43 


15 


•38 


16 


36 


15-35 


15-38 


1864 


15-23 


16-33 


16 


•33 


15 


•54 


15-46 


15-40|15-41 


15 


•38 


15-33 


15 


•46 


15 


-47 


15-39 


15-39 


1865 


15-33 


15-36 


16 


•41 


16 


•64 


16-54 


16-67 


15-65 


15 


64 


15-61 


15 


•44 


16 


10 


15-32 


16-43 


1866 


15-32 


15-43 


16 


•47 


16 


•65 


16-32 


15-19 


15-36 


16 


•57 


16-51 


15 


•46 


15' 


47 


15-49 


15-44 


1867 


15-49 


15-53 


16 


•62 


15 


•46 


16-66 


16-69 


15-69 


16 


'60 


15-63 


16 


61 


15 


66 


15-61 


15-57 


1868 


15-62 


16-59 


16 


•64 


15 


55 


16-69 


15-62 


16-61 


16 


64 


15-66 


16< 


64 


15' 


59 


15-54 


15-61 


1869 


15-63 


15-49 


16 


•67 


16 


•67 


16-65 


15-68 


16-64 


16 


-64 


16-60 


15" 


61 


15" 


59 


16-69 


15-60 


1870 


16-57 


15-60 


15 


•69 


16 


•61 


15-60 


16-60 


16-46 


16 


59 


15-62 


16' 


•69 


15' 


66 


16-58 


16-60 


1871 


16-67 


15-68 


15 


•61 


16 


'66 


16-66 


15-63 


16-57 


16 


64 


15-62 


15- 


60 


16 


60 


15-52 


16-58 


1872 


16-50 


16-45 


16 


•51 


15 


51 


16-68 


15-70 


15-68 


16 


•68 


15-61 


15- 


70 


16 


85 


15-79 


15-64 


1873 


15-76 


16-75 


15 


■76 


16 


•78 


15-82 


15-88 


15-90 


16 


•96 1600 


16- 


05 


16' 


26 


16-26 


15-93 


1874 


16 06 


16*06 


16 


•00 


16 


•01 


16-06 


16-06 


16-96 


16 


2616-32 


16" 


33 


16 


26 


16-40 


16-16 


1875* 


16-38 


16-42 


16 


'61 


16 


•47 


16-61 


16-74 


16-90 


16 


76 16-63 


16' 


66 


16' 


61 


16-74 


16-63 


1876 


16-98 


17-38 


17 


•67 


17 


•55 


17-8017-24 


19-59 


18 


07|18-21 


17' 


96 


17' 


50 


16-66 


17-80 


1877 


16-36 


16-64 


17 


16 


17 


•40 


17-4217-59 


17-44 


17 


42 17-32 


17" 


13 


17- 


30 


17-20 


17-19 


1878 


17-53 


17-38 


17 


•30 


17 


-44 


17-62,17-76 


17-92 


17 


97,18-33 


18" 


71 


18' 


65 


18-87 


17-96 


1879 


18-84 


18-88 


19 


•03 


18 


97 


18-47118-18 


18-18 


18- 


2918-29 


18- 


11 


17" 


66 


17-94 


18-39 


! 1880 

1 


17-96 


18-06 


1814 


1813 


180917-97 

1 


17-90 


17-9018-02 


18-11 


18-22 


18-19 


18-06 
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SECTION 
pRODUonoN OF Gold and of Silveb in the Wokld accessible 
1 kilogram of fine gold-'3444f franca In comparisoD with the gold piece of 10 francs. 



TahU 1.- 




and of Siktr lince the ducovery of America 








Perioda. 


of 

JBSM. 


By weight i 


DkUograms. 


By value 


infrence. 


Fine gold. 


Fine BUver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 






Kilog. 


Kilog. 


France. 


Franca. 


1493-1S20 


28 


5,800 


47,000 


19,980,000 


10,440,000 


1621-1544 


24 


7,160 


00,200 


24,660,000 


20,040,000 


1646-1560 


16 


8,610 


311,600 


29,310,000 


69,240,000 


1661-1680 


20 


6,840 


200,500 


23,660,000 


66,660,000 


1681-1600 


20 


7,380 


418,900 


25,420,000 


93,100,000 


1601-1620 


20 


8.620 


422,900 


29,350,000 


93,980,000 


1621-1640 


20 


8,300 


303,600 


28,590,000 


87,470,000 


1641-1660 


20 


8,770 


366,300 


30,210,000 


81,400,000 


1661-1680 


20 


9,260 


337,000 


31,900,000 


74,900,000 


1681-1700 


20 


10,766 


341,900 


37,080,000 


76,000,000 


1701-1720 


20 


12,820 


356,600 


44,160,000 


79,000,000 


1721-1740 


20 


10,080 


431,200 


65,720,000 


96,800,000 


1741-1760 


20 


24,610 




64,770,000 


118,500,000 


17B1-17KO 


20 


20,705 


662,740 


72,320,000 


146,000,000 


1781-1800 


20 


17,790 


879,060 


61,280,000 


195,300,000 


1801-1810 




17,778 


394,150 


61,240,000 


198,700,000 


1811-1820 




11,445 


540,770 


39,420,000 


120,200,000 


1B2I-1B30 


10 


14,216 


596,450 


49,970,000 


102,300,000 


1831 -1840 


10 


20,280 


450,560 


69,900,000 


132,500,000 


1841-1850 


10 


64,750 


780,415 


188,600,000 


173,400,000 


18S1-1B35 


6 


197,616 


886,116 


680,300,000 


196,900,000 


1866-18O0 


6 


206,058 


904,900 


709.800,000 


201,100,000 


1861-1865 


5 


185,123 


1,101,150 


637,600,000 


244,700,000 


1866-1870 


5 


191,000 


1,339,085 


801,000,000 


297,800,000 


1871-1875 


5 


170,675 


1,969,426 


588,000,000 


437,600,000 


1876 .... 




171,700 


2,366,000 


691,500,000 


625,600,000 


1877 .... 




182,800 


2,428,000 


629,800,000 


539,600,000 


1878 .... 




183,700 


2,603,000 


632,600,000 


678,300,000 


1879 ,... 




166,900 


2,667,000 


540,300,000 


568,200,000 


1876-1879 


1 


173,776 


2,488,250 


698,560,000 


552,8^6,000 


1493-1600 


108 


6,000 


211,400 


24,070,000 


46,280,000 


lSOl-1700 


too 


9,123 


372,340 


31,430,000 


82,760,000 


1701-1800 


too 


10,001 


670,360 


65,440,000 


126,720,000 


1801-1850 


60 


23,698 


654,480 


81,620,000 


146,420,000 


1861 -1879 


20 


187,973 


1,312,300 
ToiJi, 


647,620,000 


313,840,000 


1493-1879 


387 
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n. 



TO Western Civilization, by Db. 0. J. Bbooh (Norway). 

1 kilogram of fine 8ilver=222f francs in comparison with, tlie silver piece of 5 francs. 



up to 1879, according to Dr, Soetheer of Gbttingm {1879 and 1880). 





Total production. 


Average 

proportion of 

the value of 

gold and of 

silver in 

Europe. 




By weight in kilograms. 


By value in francs. 




Fine gold. 


Fine silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 




Kilog. 
162,400 
171,800 
136,200 
136,800 
147,600 
170,400 
166,000 
175,400 
185,200 
215,300 
256,400 
381,600 
492,200 
414,100 
355,800 
177,800 
114,400 
142,200 
202,900 
547,600 
987,600 

1,030,000 
925,600 
959,500 
853,400 

695V1OO 


Kilog. 
1,316,000 
2,165,000 
4,986,000 
5,990,000 
8,378,000 
8,458,000 
7,872,000 
7,326,000 
6,740 000 
6,838,000 
7,112,000 
8,624,000 
10,663,000 
13,055,000 
17,581,000 
8,942,000 
5,408,000 
4,606,000 
5,964,000 
7,804,000 
4,431,000 
4,525,000 
5,606,000 
6,695,000 
9,847,000 

ft 

•» 

9,963,000 


Francs. 

560,000,000 

592,000,000 

469,000,000 

471,000,000 

508,000,000 

687,000,000 

572,000,000 

604,000,000 

638,000,000 

742,000,000 

883,000,000 

1,314,000,000 

1,695,000,000 

1,426,000,000 

1,226,000,000 

612,000,000 

394,000,000 

490,000,060 

699,000,000 

1,886,000,000 

3,402,000,000 

3,549,000,000 

3,188,000,000 

3,305,000,000 

2,940,000,000 

>» 

»> 
2,394,000,000 


Francs. 
292,000,000 
481,000,000 
1,108,000,000 
1,331,000,000 
1,862,000,000 
1,880,000,000 
1,749,000,000 
1,628,000,000 
1,498,000,000 
1,520,000,000 
1,580,000,000 
1,916,000,000 
2,370,000,000 
2,900,000,000 
3,906,000,000 
1,987,000,000 
1,202,000,000 
1,023,000,000 
1,325,000,000 
1,734,000,000 
985,000,000 
1,006,000,000 
1,223,000,000 
1,488,000,000 
2,188,000,000 

2,211,000,000 


11.3 
11.2 
11.3 
11.7 
11.9 
13.0 
13.4 
13.8 
14.7 
15.0 
15.2 
15.1 
14.8 
14.8 
15.1 
15.6 
15.5 
15.8 
15.7 
16.8 
15.4 
16.3 
15.4 
15.6 
16.0 
17.80 
17.19 
17.96 
18.39 
17,40 




• 754,800 

912,300 

1,900,100 

1,184,900 

5,451,200 


22,835,000 
37,234,000 
57,035,000 
32,724,000 
40,967,000 


2,600,000,000 
3,143,000,000 
6,544,000,000 
4,081,000,000 
18,778,000,000 


5,074,000,000 
8,275,000,000 
12,672,000,000 
7,271,000,000 
9,101,000,000 


11.5 
14.0 
15.0 
15.7 
15.85 




10,203,300 


190,786,000 


35,146,000,000 


42,393*000,000 



Table S.—Pr<id»etio» of Gold and of Siker ttnee th4 dtteotery of Amert'cd 
of the Statistical Department of- 



























of 


By weight in kilogmmB. 


By value 


in Francs. 




yeara. 










Fine ^Id. 


Finn flilver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 




Kilog. 


Kilog. 


Francs. 


Francs, 


1493-1580 




3,000 


98,400 


11,260,000 


21,860,000 


1581-1600 


20 


4,390 


317,800 


16 


150,000 


70,650,000 


160J-1620 


20 


3,G0O 


261,000 


12 


600,000 


38,000,000 


1621-1640 


20 


4,250 


286,000 


14 


650,000 


63,600,000 


16*1-1660 


20 


4,250 


286,000 


14 


650,000 


63,600.000 


1661-1680 


20 


4,100 


277,000 


14 


100,000 


61,600.000 


1631-1700 


20 


7,630 


269,000 


26 


000,000 


69,800,000 


1701-1720 




17,670 


3S8.300 


60 


500,000 


63,000,000 


1721-1740 


30 


32,950 


283,700 


113 


500,000 


63,000,000 


1741-1760 


20 


23,700 


397.200 


78 


200.000 


88,300.000 


1761-1780 




14.630 


499.400 


60 


400,000 


111,000,000 


1781-1800 




14,650 


681,000 


60 


400,000 


151,300.000 


1801-1810 




14,790 


796,200 


60 


900,000 


176,700,000 


1811-1820 


10 


10,340 


510,500 




300,000 


113,400,000 


1821-1830 


10 


15.620 


483,700 


53 


600,000 


107,500,000 


1831-1840 


10 


20,940 


479,000 


72 


100,000 


106,400,000 


1841-1850 


10 


47,870 


742,100 


210 


300,000 


164,900,000 


1851-1856 


S 


214,000 


921,000 


137 


200.000 


204,600,000 


1836-1860 


5 


202,000 


926,200 


695 


100,000 


205,600,000 


1861-1865 


G 


167,600 


1,080,000 


577 


400,000 


240,000.000 


1866-1870 


e 


163,800 


1,152,800 


564 


000,000 


236,200,000 


1871-1875 


5 


144,200 


1,534,000 


496 


400,000 


340,800,000 


1876 .... 




131,800 


1,725,000 


454 


000,000 


383,000,000 


1877 .... 




141,300 


1,069.000 


487 


200,000 


371,000,000 


1878 .... 




122,300 


1,486.000 


421 


000,000 




1876-1878 


3 


131.800 


1,626,000 


454 


000,000 


361,000,000 


1493-1600 


108 


3,260 


139,000 


11 


200,000 


30,200,000 


1601-1700 


100 


4,760 


276,800 


16 


400,000 


61,300,000 


1701-lSOO 


100 '■ 


20,600 


410,900 


70 


600,000 




1801-1850 


60 


21,900 


602,000 


84 


600,000 


133,800,000 


1851-1878 


28 


173,300 


1,176,400 
Total 


597 


000,000 


261,400,400 


1493-1878 


386 




(ON 
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up to 1878, €i€€ord%ng to Mr, Alexander Mardle, JSf.E,, formerly Director 
the United States (London, 1880 J, 



Total production. 


By ^^ei^ht in Kilograms. 


By value in Francs. 


Fine gold. 


Fine silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Kilog. 

264,500 

87,900 

73,200 

84,900 

84,900 

82,000 

150,600 

351,500 

659,000 

454,000 

292,900 

292,900 

147,900 

105,400 

155,200 

209,400 

478,700 

1,070,000 

1,010,000 

838,000 

819,000 

721,000 

395,400 


Kilog. 
8,666,000 
6,366,000 
5,221,000 
6,720,000 
6,720,000 
6,539,000 
6,380,000 
4,767,000 
6,675,000 
7,946,000 
9,988,000 
13,620,000 
7,962,000 
6,106,000 
4,837,000 
4,790,000 
7,421,000 
4,606,000 
4,626,000 
5,400,000 
5,764,000 
7,670,000 

4,879,000 


Francs. 

911,000,000 

303,000,000 

262,000.000 

293,000,000 

293,000,000 

282,000,000 

620,000,000 

1,211,000,000 

2,270,000,000 

1,664,000,000 

1,009,000,000 

1,009,000,000 

609,000,000 

363,000,000 

636,000,000 

721,000,000 

2,103,000,000 

3,686,000,000 

3,478,000,000 

2,887,000,000 

2,820,000,000 

2,482,000,000 

1,362,000,000 


Francs. 
1,923,000,000 
1,413,000,000 
1,160,000,000 
1,271,000,000 
1,271,000,000 
1,231,000,000 
1,196,000,000 
1,069,000,000 
1,261,000,000 
1,766,000,000 
2,220,000,000 
3,027,000,000 
1,767,000,000 
1,134,000,000 
1,076,000,000 
1,064,000,000 
1,649,000,000 
1,023,000,000 
1,028,000,000 
1,200,000,000 
1,281,000,000 
1,704,000,000 

1,084,000,000 


352,400 

475,600 

2,050,300 

1,096,600 

4,853,400 


15,012,000 
27,680,000 
41,996,000 
30,106,000 
32,944,000 


1.214,000,000 
1,640,000,000 
7,063,000,000 
4,231,000,000 
16,715,000,000 


3,336,000,000 
6,129,000,000 
9,333,000,000 
6,689,000,000 
7,320,000,000 


8,828,300 


147,636,000 


30,863,000,000 


32,807,000,000 
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Tables. — Production of Gold andof Siher according to the estimate of 

Mr, Bu/rchardy Director of the Mint of the United 

States ( JFashington, 1880 J 



Years. 



1877 
1878 
1879 



By weight in Eolograms. 



Fine gold. 



Kilog. 
171,400 
179,100 
168,600 



Fine silver. 



Kilog. 
2,176,000 
2,326,000 
2,176,000 



By value in Francs. 



Gk)ld. 



Francs. 
690,600,000 
616,900,000 
646,600,000 



Silver. 



Francs. 
483,000,000 
617,000,000 
483,000,000 



Table Jj., — JSxportation of Australian Gold, including Tasmania and 

New Zealand (not including intercolonial transport of Gold) 

according to the ^^ Statistical Abstracts^ 



Financial years. 


"Weight of fine 

gold in 

kilograms. 


Value of gold 

exported in 

francs. 


41860 V 1861 


Kilog. 
6,670 
69,370 
76,200 
76,120 
81,040 
91,860 
82,960 
83,620 
86,240 
74,690 
79,930 
76,660 
83,980 
66,090 
69,810 
70,430 
64,420 
68,470 
70,030 
80,320 
66,690 
66,630 
68,610 
66,110 
60,890 
42,420 
66,660 
42,680 


Francs. 

22,600,000 
238,900,000 . 
262,600,000 
258,800,000 
279,200,000 
316,400,000 
285,800,000 
288,000,000 
293,600,000 
266,900,000 
276,300,000 
263,700,000 
289,300,000 
227,600,000 
240,600,000 
242,600,000 
221,600,000 
236,900,000 
261,900,000 
207,800,000 
191,800,000 
191,600,000 
236,300,000 
193,300,000 
176,300,000 
146,100,000 
191,700,000 
147,000,000 


1861 1862 


1862 1863 


1863 3864 


1864 — 1866 


1866 1866 

1866 — 1867 


1867 1868 


1868 — 1869 


1869 1860 


1860 1861 


1861 — 1862 


1862 1863 


+ 1863 V 1864 


JL1864 — V 1866 


1 1866 V 1®^6 


il866 — V 1867 (11 months) .... 
4- 1867 V 1868 


1868 1869 


1869 1870 


1870 — 1871 

1871 — 1872 


1872 1873 


1873 1874 


1874— 1876 


1876 — 1876 


1876 1877 


4-1877 V 1878 




\ I860 — V 1878 for 28 years, total 
exportation of gold from Australia 


1,870,290 


6,441,900,000 
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Table 5. — Production of Gold and Silver in the United States^ according to the 

estimate of the Director of the Washington Mint, 



Tears ending 
SOth June. 



1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



By weight in kUograms. 



Fine gold. 



KUog. 
1,500 
1,700 
1,300 
15,000 
60,200 
75,200 
82,800 
90,300 
97,800 
90,300 
82,800 
82,800 
82,800 
75,200 
75,200 
69,200 
64,700 
59,000 
60,200 
69,400 
80,100 
80,500 
77,800 
72,200 
74,500 
75,200 
65,400 
54,200 
54,200 
60,200 
60,200 
66,700 
67,900 
71,100 
58,500 
54,200 



Total Production. 
(36 years for gold, 52,310,300 
23 years for silver.) 



Fine silver. 



Kilog. 



12,000 
2,400 
3,600 

48,100 
108,300 
204,500 
264,600 
270,600 
240,600 
324,800 
288,700 
288,700 
384,900 
553,300 
691,600 
860,000 
769,800 
769,800 
998,300 
937,000 
1,124,000 
981,800 
906,900 



11,034,300 



By value in francs. 



Gold. 



Francs. 
5,200,000 
5,700,000 
4,600,000 
52,000,000 
207,000,000 
259,000,000 
285,000,000 
311,000,000 
337,000,000 
311,000,000 
285,000,000 
285,000,000 
285,000,000 
259,000,000 
259,000,000 
238,000,000 
223,000,000 
203,000,000 
207,000,000 
239,000,000 
276,000,000 
277,000,000 
268,000,000 
249,000,000 
257,000,000 
259,000,000 
225,000,000 
187,000,000 
187,000,000 
207,000,000 
207,000,000 
230,000,000 
234,000,000 
245,000,000 
202,000,000 
187,000,000 



7,957,000,000 



Silver. 



Francs. 



2,700,000 

500,000 

800,000 

10,700,000 

24,000,000 

44,400,000 

58,800,000 

60,100,000 

53,500,000 

72,200,000 

64,100,000 

64,100,000 

85,600,000 

123,800,000 

153,700,000 

191,100,000 

171,000,000 

171,000,000 

219,400,000 

208,200,000 

249,800,000 

218,200,000 

201,500,000 



2,410,400,000 



SECTION m.— COMMEBOB OF 
Note prehented 
Bemittanoee to India by Indian Council Bills, importations and ezportations 

of the preoIoDB metals. 

In India, a single Bilver standard: 1 rupee = 180 troj grains of mItst of the 
etandard of |^, 

In the United Kingdom of Great Briton and Ireland a single gold standard; 
fil sterling = 133l}i troy grMna of gold of tho standard of {J. 



Financial Years. 



fli 



of tbe 
Bills in 
London. 



1863 
1881- 

^1865— v: 

tl866— ',■ ■ 

|i867— >: 

1888— ■ 
1B6&— 
1870— 
1871— 
1B72~ 
1873— 
187*— 
1875— 
1876— 
1877— 



1-10* 
1-lOi 
1-11,'. 






4,437,334 

4,'242,'441 
6,190,432 
6,881,569 
8,925,412 
9,875,032 
6,372,894 
4,581,472 



3,673,778 
2,622,371 
1,648,807 
2,089,238 
1,836.381 
1,443,711 
1,578,927 



1,616'2 
2,717'" 
3,223-2 
2,836- J 
3,378-! 
1,903-2 



2,648-1 
2,919-5 
2,446-1 
3,036- ■ 



Annual averages in periods of foe years. 



41856— yi880.. 
41860— V1806.. 
41866— %'1870.. 
tl870— V1876.. 
'1875— V1880.. 



1-lOJ 

i-ioi 

l-lOi 

1. 7A 



1-114 
I -10,*, 

1-8,', 



Total in millions of A-nnoa . . 



i 3,247,262 1 

) 7,022,983 I 

) 6,402,833 1 

I 2.643,353 

) 1,774,512 

}' 2,510 



THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE. 
BY Dr. 0. J. Bboch. 

Importation and exportation of merchandise. 

1 rupee contains 166 troy grains = 10 gr. 691 mgr. 96 of fine silver = 2 fr. 37*60 in com- 
parison with the 6 -franc piece. 

1 lakh of rupees = 100,000 rupees »= 237,600 francs of silver in comparison with the 
6-franG piece. 

£1 sterlings liajjl troy gi-ain8= 7 g. 322 mg. 39 of fine silver = 26 fr. 22*16 in com- 
parison with the g^ld piece of 20 francs. 



Exportation from India 
of gold and silver. 



Gk>ld. . Silver. 



£ sterlii^. 

2,108 

84,788 

47,011 

10,886 

3,803 

9,872 

6,007 

33,410 

27,106 

35,068 

648,418 

739,144 

166,457 

17,624 

98,283 

500,453 

8,434 

79,009 

266,169 

215,701 

1,627,000 

1,110,000 
2,359,000= 



Lakhsof 

rupees 

59*8 

116*4 

77-6 

651 

92-1 

110*7 

67*5 

107*7 

124-1 

141*0 

161-5 

169 2 

140-6 

137*8 

94-4 

172-0 

148*7 
1230 
169-2 
141 

470*2 

1100 
163*3 



7,996,000 3,152*8 



24 jeaxs. 



Total 



m 



Lakhs. 

60 

124 

82 

66 

92 

111 

68 

111 

126 

144 

216 

243 

157 

139 

104 

222 

149 

131 

196 

163 

i225 

♦ 417 

233 

439 

192 



4,218*5 
25 years 



OQ 

V 



00 






ao 

P5 



Lakhs 
1,217 
1,696 
1,560 

1,217 
1,543 
956 
1,547 
2,606 
3,096 
2,692 
3,161 
1,660 
1,447 
1,758 
2,011 
1,223 
2,077 
1,799 
1,814 
1,833 
1,695 
2,231 
2,686 
2,006 
2,842 



Merchandise. 



Impor- 
tations 

to 
India. 



Lakhs of 
mpees 
1,394*6 
1,419-6 
1,527-6 
2,173*0 
2,426*5 
2,349-4 
2,232-0 
2,263-2 
2,714-6 
2,816-1 
2,959*9 
2,701*6 
3,566-4 
3,693-2 
3,288-0 
3,446-9 
3,209*2 
3,187*4 
3,3820 
3,622-2 
3,889-2 
3,744-1 
4,146-4 
3,666-6 
3,974*2 



■ ■ I^M^M^^i^ I I II 

48,284-7 73,682-5 



Expor- ! Surplus 



Notes. 



tations 

from 

India. 



Lakhs of 
rupees. 
2,304-0 
2,534-0 
2,746-0 
2,986*0 
2,796-0 
3,297*0 
3,631-7 
4,7860 
6,562o 
6,802-7 
6,()49-l 
4,186-0 
5,004-6 
5,231-6 
5,247*1 
5,533*6 
6,320-9 
6,525*1 
6,499-6 
5,636-9 
6,809-2 
6,1014 
6,622-2 
6,089*4 
6,717*3 



124,418-9 



of 

Expor- 

tations. 



Lakhs of 
rupees 

909-^ 
1,114*6 
1,218-5 
813*0 
369-5 
947*6 
,399*7 
,522-8 
,847-9 
,987-6 
,589*2 
,484*6 
,438*2 
,638*5 
,969-1 
,086*7 
,111*7 
,337*6 
,117*6 
,013*7 
,9200 
,357-3 
,376*8 
,432-8 
,743*1 



50,736*4 



Years of the Indiaii Mutiny. The mn- 
tiny broke out on the 4th May, 1867^ and 
only closed in July, 1869. This mutmy is 
the cause of the small number of Indian 
Council bills drawn on India. 

Years of the CivU War in the United 
States. The war of secession breaking out 
on the 12th April, 1861, was the cause of 
the cotton famine in Europe, and of the 
considerable increase of Indiaii cotton. 

The conversion of ix>und sterling in ru- 
pees has been made for the years 1865-1872 
according to the proportions of — 

£lster. = 10 rupees 
For the year 1872-1873 

1873-1874 

1874-1875 

1875-1876 

1876-1877 

1877-1878 

1878-1879 

1879-1880 



»» 
it 



10*2 
10-8 
10-4 
10-7 
11-8 
111 
11-7 
11-7 



tt 



ft 



tt 



tt 
tt 



AnntMl averages in periods of Jive years. 



29,719 

22,292 

347,424 

213,963 



202 
in gold. 

24 years 




85*1 
112*4 
176*6 
172-6 
285-3 



1,417*3 
2,179-6 
2,038*0 
1,749-8 
2,308 7 



1,788*2 
2,474*9 
3,270*9 
3,369-6 
3,882*1 



2,673-2 
6,016*0 
6,319-8 
6,703-0 
6,247*9 



886*0 
2,641*1 
2,048*9 
2,333*4 
2,366*8 



Years of famine in the Southei-n and 
Western parts of India. During these years 
there were brought to the Mint at Bombay, 
to be converted into rupees, silver orna- 
ments to the value of — 

In 1877-1878 124 lakhs of rupees 

In 1878-1879 116 „ 

In 1879-1880 92 „ 

Total 882 „ 

Say 79 millions of francs in sUver. 
[Or £3,100,000.] 
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SECTION IV. 



Table op the Price of Cebeals at the Markets of Copenhagen, 

Hahburg, Berlin, London, and in France, 

BY Dr. 0. J. Broch. 



Table 1, — Hie Copenhagen Market. 

Average Price of Cereals in the diocese of Sj aland (Denmark), accord- 
ing to a Memorandum of M. W. Scliarling, Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Copenhagen, up to 1869, and 
according to the Official Statistics of the kingdom of Denmark for 
the last 10 years. 

The Prices are reduced by M. W. Scharling to silyer, and expressed in rigsdalers 
per t5nde. They are reduced into Erancs per hectolitre according to tiie 
following ratios : 1 tdnde=l h 39 ; 1 rigsdaler=2 fr. 80 cent. In the Official 
Statistics the Prices are given in crowns per **tonde," and reduced according 
to the proportion of 72 crowns for 100 francs in gold. 

ATEBAOB PRICE IN FBANC8 FEB HEOTOUTBE. 



Periods. 



Rye. 



1601- 

1611- 

1621- 

1631- 

1641- 

1661- 

1661 

1671- 

1681- 

1691- 

1701- 

1711- 

1721- 

1731- 

1741- 

1751- 

1761- 

1771- 

1781- 

1791- 

1801- 



-1610 
-1620 
-1680 
-1640 
-1650 
-1660 
-1670 
-1681 
-1691 
-1700 
-1710 
-1720 
-1730 
-1740 
-1750 
-1760 
-1770 
-1780 
-1790 
1800 
-1810 



fr. c. 
6 81 

6 90 
10 15 

7 67 

8 38 



7 
7 
7 



08 
54 
10 



6 74 
8 76 



Barley. 



7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
7 
9 



03 
41 
49 
27 
08 
22 
14 



8 97 

9 86 
11 46 
17 03 



fr. c. 
5 05 

5 56 
7 12 

6 23 
6 61 
6 09 
6 06 
5 50 
5 31 



Oats. 



fr. c. 



6 13 
5 17 



5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
7 
7 



52 
86 
80 
63 
28 
09 
94 
64 
81 



3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 



54 
50 
94 
56 
77 
20 
73 
86 
28 
82 
51 
74 
45 
50 
71 
95 
37 
61 



Years. 



1811—1818 



1819- 
1831- 
1841- 
1851- 
1861- 
1871- 



-1830 
-1840 
-1850 
-1860 
-1870 
-1879 



9 77 

The prices of the paper correiu^ 
have been so variable that it 
has been impossible to fix the 
average price in silver. 



1819—1850 
1851—1879 



6 65 


4 76 


8 15 


5 92 


9 35 


7 12 


12 87 


10 34 


13 12 


10 84 


13 57 


12 87 


8 01 


5 90 


13 16 


11 30 



3 
4 
5 

7 
7 



47 
21 
03 
22 
66 



8 66 



4 

7 



21 
81 



1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855, 

1856 

1857. 

1858, 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1168. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 



Rye. 



fr. c. 
7 98 

11 87 
10 67 
19 04 

13 16 
19 37 

12 88 
10 38 

9 68 

10 26 

11 56 

14 76 
11 44 

9 43 

11 29 

13 24 

12 57 
19 24 

15 77 

10 95 

12 52 

13 97 

13 39 

16 47 

14 43 

13 69 

14 46 
12 30 

11 05 

12 35 



Barley. 



fr. c. 

7 12 

8 02 

8 63 

12 11 

10 03 

13 77 

11 67 

9 98 

8 85 

9 79 
10 61 
10 72 

9 29 

7 85 

9 14 

10 36 

12 30 

13 62 

14 72 
9 37 

10 97 

11 89 

12 85 
14 22 
14 00 

13 17 
13 45 
12 78 

11 29 

12 18 






Oats. 



fr. c. 



6 
5 
6 



03 
56 
35 



8 15 



7 
9 
7 

7 



62 
73 
89 
79 



6 57 
6 68 
6 84 
6 91 

6 48 

5 35 

7 46 

8 13 
7 75 

9 43 
10 76 

6 61 

7 66 
7 81 

7 89 
9 40 

10 28 

9 62 

10 08 

8 26 
7 08 
7 48 
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Table 2, — The Hamburgh Market. 



(Stock Exchange, January, 1880.) 



Average Prices in Francs per 100 kilograms at tlie beginning of the 

following years. 



Years. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Yearg 


1. 


Wheat 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


1 Jan. 


fr. c. 


fr. c. 


fr. c. 


fr. 0. 


1 Jan 


L. 


fr. 0. 


fr. 0. 


fr. c. 


fr. c. 


1826 


11 11 


7 65 


6 67 


5 62 


1859. . 




22 47 


16 76 


16 27 


17 13 


1827 


15 68 


15 00 


11 67 


15 25 


1860. , 




24 26 


18 62 


19 44 


17 41 


1828 


14 32 


12 72 


9 20 


7 72 


1861. . 




28 80 


19 07 


22 41 


17 69 


1829 


28 45 


13 64 


13 09 


10 31 


1862. , 




31 30 


22 60 


17 22 


17 60 


1830 


17 10 


10 99 


8 76 


9 14 


1863. . 




26 28 


18 80 


16 37 


14 36 


1831 


25 62 


16 79 


13 08 


11 27 


1864. . 




20 19 


14 72 


16 11 


14 81 


1832 


20 37 


15 99 


11 73 


9 14 


1866. , 




18 89 


13 33 


14 44 


13 80 


1833 


14 14 


11 54 


9 44 


8 09 


1866. . 




26 66 


20 09 


22 04 


19 91 


1834 


12 84 


10 68 


7 96 


7 04 


1867. , 




32 04 


21 95 


26 20 


18 24 


1835 


12 04 


11 42 


9 07 


7 96 


1868. , 




35 93 


30 66 


25 00 


20 83 


1836 


11 91 


10 49 


9 38 


7 28 


1869. . 




26 20 


21 85 


27 69 


21 48 


1837 


15 43 


12 72 


10 80 


10 06 


1870. . 




22 96 


17 04 


21 02 


16 11 


1838 


14 94 


11 85 


8 52 


7 96 


1871. , 




27 78 


20 46 


21 30 


18 98 


1839 


29 08 


17 47 


13 70 


12 10 


1872. 




30 93 


21 85 


26 39 


18 33 


1840 


23 08 


13 70 


13 39 


11 42 


1873. 




31 98 


25 93 


28 40 


20 99 


1841 


18 15 


19 26 


10 69 


11 11 


1874. 




23 95 


21 60 


26 23 


23 08 


1842 


24 93 


15 93 


10 49 


9 61 


1875. 




23 95 


21 23 


25 93 


23 08 


1843 


18 64 


16 05 


11 23 


10 56 


1876. 




26 43 


20 99 


24 17 


21 30 


1844 


19 51 


13 95 


11 33 


11 23 


1877. 




28 64 


23 76 


24 07 


21 67 


1845 


16 23 


11 48 


12 16 


10 00 


1878. 




27 47 


20 68 


26 93 


20 68 


1846 


23 58 


17 65 


12 35 


12 28 


1879. 




21 91 


16 05 


24 69 


16 17 


1847 


27 59 


24 38 


19 94 


16 48 


1880. 




28 96 


22 35 


25 62 


17 90 


1848 
1849 


24 20 

18 09 


15 86 
10 25 


13 33 
11 05 


12 04 

7 59 














1826 1 


830 


17 33 


12 00 


9 88 


9 61 


1850 


17 96 


10 37 


10 06 


7 96 


1831—1 


835 


17 00 


13 28 


10 25 


8 70 


1851 


18 15 


14 26 


11 91 


11 05 


1836 1 


840 


18 89 


13 25 


10 36 


9 76 


1862 


19 51 


19 14 


14 38 


11 30 


1841—1 


845 


19 49 


16 33 


11 26 


10 58 


1853 


21 54 


16 54 


15 00 


12 65 


1846—1 


850 


22 28 


16 69 


13 35 


13 27 


1854 


33 27 


28 27 


21 17 


18 33 


1851 1 


855 


24 80 


20 12 


16 11 


13 79 


1855 


31 54 


22 41 


18 09 


15 62 


1856 1 


860 


26 36 


19 99 


18 16 


16 88 


1856 


37 84 


31 23 


22 53 


18 89 


1861—1 


865 


24 89 


17 68 


17 11 


15 61 


1857 


25 93 


17 41 


18 09 


14 20 


1866—1 


.870 


28 56 


22 32 


24 37 


19 31 


1858 


21 30 


16 02 


15 46 


16 75 


1871—] 
1876—1 


.875 
.880 


27 72 
26 48 


22 21 
20 76 


25 65 
24 20 


20 89 
19 54 

i 
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Table 3. — Berlin Market. 

Pritje of Rye to be delivered next spring. 

(1 hectolitre on an ayerage:»75 kilogframs.) 



Years. 
(Ist January.) 


Price of 
100 kilog. 
in francs. 


Price per 
hectohtre 
in francs. 


Years. 
(Ist January.) 


Price per 
100 kilog. 
in francs. 


Price per 
hectolitre 
in francs. 


1859 


fr. c. 
18 57 

17 36 

18 31 

19 24 
16 27 
13 59 
12 66 

18 84 

19 93 
27 32 

18 61 
16 50 

19 93 

20 96 


fr. c. 
13 93 
13 02 

13 73 

14 43 

12 58 
10 19 

9 50 
14 13 
14 95 
20 49 

13 96 
12 38 

14 95 

15 72 


1873 

1874 

1876........ 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 


fr. 0. 
20 85 

23 61 

18 49 

19 29 

20 52 
17 62 
16 01 

21 69 

24 64 


fr. c. 
15 64 

17 71 

13 87 

14 47 

15 39 
13 22 
11 26 

16 19 

18 48 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 

1865 


1866 


1867 


ifif>fi 


1869 


1869—1860 
1861—1866 
1866—1870 
1871—1875 
1876—1880 


17 96 
16 11 
20 24 
20 77 

18 81 


13 47 
12 09 
16 18 
16 58 

14 11 

1 


1870 


1871 


1872 



Table >}• — France. 

Average price of the hectolitre of Wheat. 

(Official Statistics of France.) 





Price of 




Price of 




Price of 


1 




Years. 


the 
hecto- 


Years. 


the 
hecto- 


Years. 


the 
hecto- 


Quinquennial 
periods. 


Average 




litre of 




Utreof 




Utreof 


prices. 




wheat. 


- 


wheat. 




wheat. 








fr. c. 




fr. c. 




fr. 0. 




fr. c. 


1821 


17 79 


1841 


18 64 


1861 


24 66 


1821 1825 


16 56 


1822 


15 49 


1842 


19 56 


1862 


23 24 


1826—1830 


20 21 


1823 


17 62 


1843 


20 46 


1863 


19 78 


1831 1836 


18 01 


1824 


16 22 


1844 


19 75 


1864 


17 68 


1836—1840 


19 33 


1825 


15 74 


1845 


19 75 


1866 


16 41 


1841—1846 


19 61 


1826 


15 86 


1846 


24 05 


1866 


19 61 


1846—1850 


19 76 


1827 


18 20 


1847 


29 01 


1867 


26 19 


1861—1866 


22 66 


1828 


22 03 


1848 


16 06 


1868 


26 64 


1856—1860 


19 76 


1829 


22 69 


1849 


16 37 


1869 


20 33 


1861—1866 


20 31 


1830 


22 39 


1860 


14 32 


1870 


. . 


1866—1870 


23 19 


1831 


22 10 


1861 


14 48 


1871 


26 66 


1871 1876 


23 77 


1832 


21 86 


1862 


17 23 


1872 


23 15 


1876—1879 


22 26 


1833 


16 62 


1863 


22 39 


1873 


26 62 






1834 


16 26 


1854 


28 82 


1874 


26 11 






1835 


16 26 


1856 


30 32 


1875 


19 32 


w 




1836 


17 32 


1866 


30 75 


1876 


20 59 






1837 


18 63 


1857 


24 34 


1877 


23 44 






1838 


19 31 


1858 


16 75 


1878 


23 00 






1839 


22 14 


1269 


16 74 


1879 


21 98 






1840 


21 84 


1860 


20 24 











Table 5. — London Market. Average Price of home-grown Wheat. 

("The Economist," Ist March, 1875, and 13th May, 1880.) 

1 quarter=2-908 hectolitres. 1 liv. 8t.=20«. 91=240ff.=25 fr. 22 cent. 16. 



Years. 



1781 . 
1782. 
1783. 
1784. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1788. 
1789. 
1790. 
1791 . 
1792. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801 . 
1802. 
1803 . 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809 . 
1810. 
1811 . 
1812. 

1813 . 

1814 . 



1781-1785 
1786-1790 
1791-1796 
1796-1800 
1801-1806 
1806-1810 
1811-1815 
1816-1820 
1821-1826 



Price 
per 

Quar- 
ter. 



s, d. 



Price 

per 

Hecto< 

litre. 



46 

49 

54 

50 

43 

40 

42 

46 

52 9 

54 9 

48 7 

43 

49 

52 

75 



1 
3 
3 

4 
1 

5 
4 



78 



3 
3 
2 

7 



53 9 
51 10 
69 

113 10 
119 6 
69 10 
58 10 
62 3 
49 9 
1 
4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
6 



59 

75 

81 

97 
106 

95 
126 
109 9 

74 4 



fr. c. 

19 95 
21 36 
23 53 

21 83 
18 68 

17 35 

18 39 

20 09 

22 88 

23 74 

21 07 
18 65 

21 25 

22 55 
32 60 

34 08 

23 31 
22 48 

29 29 
49 37 
51 82 

30 28 
25 51 
27 00 
21 58 
25 62 
32 67 

35 27 
42 21 

46 15 
41 31 
54 86 

47 60 
32 24 



Years. 



1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821 . 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 

1825 . 

1826 . 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831 . 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839 . 
1840. 
1841 . 
1842. 
1843 . 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847 . 



Price 
per 

Quar- 
ter. 



s» d, 
65 7 
78 6 
96 11 
86 3 
74 6 

67 10 
56 1 
44 7 
53 4 
63 11 

68 6 
58 8 
58 6 



60 
66 
64 
66 



5 
3 
3 
4 



58 8 
52 11 



46 
39 



2 
4 



48 6 
55 10 
64 7 
70 8 



66 
64 

57 
50 
51 



4 
4 
3 
1 
3 



50 10 
54 8 
69 9 



Price 

Hecto- 
litre. 



fr. c. 

28 43 
34 04 
42 03 
37 40 
32 31 

29 42 

24 32 

19 33 

23 13 

27 72 

29 71 

26 44 

25 37 

26 20 

28 73 

27 86 

28 77 
25 44 
22 95 

20 02 
17 06 

21 03 

24 21 
28 01 

30 65 
28 77 

27 90 
24 83 

21 72 

22 23 

22 04 

23 71 
30 25 



Years. 



1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851 . 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861 . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864 . 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874 . 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880 . 



Average Price far quinquennial periods. 



48 7 


21 07 


47 3 


20 49 


63 8 


23 22 


73 5 


31 70 


72 


31 24 


83 U 


36 38 


94 3 


40 89 


80 10 


35 04 


57 3 


24 84 



1826-1830 
1831-1835 
1836-1840 
1841-1845 
1846-1850 
1851-1855 
1855-1860 
1861-1865 



61 7 


26 72 


62 8 


22 85 


61 2 


26 53 


54 9 


23 74 


51 11 


22 50 


56 


24 21 


63 4 


23 14 


47 1 


20 43 



1866-1870 
1871-1875 
1876-1880 

1781-1800 
1801-1820 
1821-1848 
1848-1880 



Price 
per 

Quar- 
ter. 



8, d, 
50 6 



44 
40 
38 
41 
53 
72 7 
74 9 
69 2 
56 5 
44 4 
43 9 

63 1 
65 6 
56 6 
42 9 
40 

41 10 
49 11 

64 6 
63 9 
48 3 
46 10 

56 8 

57 1 
68 8 

65 10 



Price 

Hecto- 
litre. 



46 
46 



3 
3 



66 10 
46 6 
39 7 
46 11 



64 8 
54 8 

47 2 


55 9 
82 9 
57 7 
61 7 



fr. c. 

21 90 
19 19 
17 45 

16 73 

17 78 

22 98 

31 48 

32 09 
80 00 
24 47 

19 23 

18 97 

23 02 

24 07 
24 03 
18 64 

17 36 

18 14 
21 65 
27 97 
27 66 
21 02 

20 31 
24 67 
24 76 
26 44 
24 21 

19 62 

20 06 
24 66 
20 13 
17 17 
20 36 



23 72 

23 72 
20 47 

24 12 
36 89 
24 98 
22 36 



On the 27th February 1797, the Bank of London was forbidden by 
an order to cash its notes. Notes continued to be inconvertible until 1820. 
At the beginning of this period of enforced currency, bank notes remained 
nearly at par, but from 1800 to 1809 they were only worth 90 to 97 per cent, 
of gold, and in 1814 the price was 80 per cent, in proportion to gold. From 
1818 they were nearly at par, and in 1820 the Bank began again to cash 
them in gold. 

Custom duties on cereals have been abolished since 1848. 
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SECTION V. 

SYSTEM OF SCANDINAVIAN MONEY, AND MANU- 
FACTUEE OF COINS IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 
MONETARY UNION, IN VIETUE OF THE CON- 
VENTIONS OF THE 18th OCTOBER and the 27th 
MAY, 1873. By De. 0. J. BROCH. 

The three Scandinavian kingdoms — Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark — ^have concluded a monetary convention based on the 
employment of a single gold standard, and on a common 
system of paper money, of gold money, and of subsidiary 
money in debased silver and in bronze. 

The monetary unit is the crown, divided into 100 Ore, The 
gold coins are of the standard of xV^'^; ^*^*> ^^ alloy of 9 parts 
gold to 1 part of copper. 

Two sorts of gold coins are struck, those of 20 crowns and 
those of 10 crowns. From the kilogram of fine gold 124 pieces 
of 20 crowns or 248 pieces of 10 crowns are struck. The weight 

of these pieces ought to be respectively -^ ^t- ^ "q = ®» 960*57 

grammes and 4,480*29 grammes. Of subsidiary money there 
are coined pieces of 2 crowns, 1 crown, 50, 40, 25, and 10 ore. 

The following table gives the standard, the gross weight, the 
net weight in fine gold or in fine silver, and the diameter of all 
these coins : — 



Metal. 



6old .. 



Silver .. 



Bronze 



Value of 
the coins. 



kr. 






20 

10 

2 

1 „ 
50 dre. 

40 

25 

10 

5 

2 

1 



»» 

if 



Standard. 



0,9 
0,8 

0,6 

0,4 
95 copper. 
4 tin. 
1 zinc. 



Gross 

weight 

in 

grammes. 



8,960,6 
4,480,3 
15,000 
7,600 
5,000 
4,000 
2,420 
1,450 
8,000 
4,000 
2,000 



Amount of 


Diameter 


fine gold 
or silyer 


in 
miUi- 


in grammes. 


metres. 


3,064,52 


23 


4,032,26 


18 


12,000 


31 


6,000 


25 


3,000 


22 


2,400 


20 


1,452 


17 


580 


15 




27 




21 




16 
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The allowance for the manufacture of gold coins is, as 
regards the standard, 0*0015 ; as regards the weight, 0*0015 
for the 20 crown pieces and 0*002 for the 10 crown pieces. 
But besides this, each 10 kilograms of gold coin (1,116 pieces of 
20 crowns or 2,232 pieces of 10 crowns) must not differ by more 
than 5 grains firom the exact weight. This is therefore an 
average allowance of 0*0005. 

Gbld coins cannot be given in legal payment to indivjd^uals 
when they have lost more than i per cent, of their weight by 
wear ; but when they have not lost more than 2 per cent, of 
their weight by wear, not only can they be given in legal pay- 
ment at the Government treasuries, but also each of the con- 
tracting States is obliged to exchange pieces which are worn by 
more than i per cent, for gold coins (but not more than 2 per 
cent.) having legal currency as between individuals. In Norway 
and in Denmark special laws compel the State to take back and 
exchange for good coin all the gold coins of their mintage which 
have lost by wear more than i per cent., without any limit. In 
Norway the National Bank has to weigh each piece of money 
which passes through its hands, and to return to the State all 
coin which has lost more than i per cent, of its legal weight. 

Coins which have been fraudulently diminished in weight 
cease to be legal tender. Coins are struck only at the mints of 
Stockholm for Sweden, Konigsberg for Norway, and Copenhagen 
for Denmark. It is conducted by State officers, and cannot be 
entrusted to contractors. 

Anyone who brings to the mint gold coins of which the 
quantity, standard, and other qualities, correspond to certain 
conditions, has the right to have it coined by paying ^ per cent, 
on pieces of 20 crowns, and ^ per cent, for pieces of 10 crowns. 
No other seigniorage can be demanded beyond this price of the 
coins. 

In Norway the National Bank is by a special law obliged to 
buy all bar-gold of which the standard is properly certified by 
paying 2,480 crowns per kilogram of fine gold, after a deduction 
of i per cent, for the cost of mintage. The kilogram of fine 
gold^ therefore, always fetches at the bank 2,473 crowns and 
80 ore ; and in Norway it is the bank alone which has gold 
coins struck. 

The subsidiary money of silver and bronze is only legal 
tender up to 20 crowns for pieces of 2 and 1 crown ; up to 
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5 crowns for the smaller silver coins ; and up to 1 crown for the 
bronze coins. 

In each of the three States there are established Goyemment 
treasuries, where all sums of subsidiary money which are 
divisable by 10 crowns can be changed into gold. The sub- 
sidiary silver and bronze money can only be struck for Govern- 
ment. The Monetary Convention places no limit on this 
coin^e. All the coins in gold, silver, or bronze, struck in 
virtue of the Monetary Convention, are legal tender on these 
conditions throughout the three kingdoms. 



Table of the Mintage of Coins in the Scandinavian Monetary Union 

up to 31st DeeembeTf 1880. 

100 francs of gold »= 72 kroner (crowns) = 81 German marks. 



Name of the 
Pieces. 



Gk>ld 



Silver 



20 kr. 
10 kr. 



Total 



2kr. 

Ikr. 
50 5re. 
25 5re. 
10 Ore. 



Total.... 



Bronze. Total.. 



Total Coinage. 



Bemnark. 



Kroner. Ore. 
30,086,120 00 
4,668,620 00 



34,754,640 00 



9,753,950 00 
5,323,527 00 



>» 



2,034,625 00 
1,036,127 80 



18,148,229 80 



545,038 48 



Sweden. 



Norway. 



Scandinavian 

Monetary 

Union. 



Kroner. Ore. 
31,746,100 00 
7,126,340 00 



38,872,440 00 



Kroner. Ore. 
12,686,480 00 
441,130 00 



13,127,610 00 



1,718,658 00 

6,850,297 00 

1,281,938 50 

2,072,255 75 

704,410 00 



12,627,559 25 



540,865 97 



53,447,908 28 



52,040,865 22 



600,000 00 
1,800,000 00 
800,000 00 
800,000 00 
740,500 00 



4,740,500 00 



320,000 00 



18,188,110 00 



Kroner. Ore. 
74,618,700 00 
12,235,990 00 



86,754,690 00 



12,072,608 00 

13,973,824 00 

2,081,938 50 

4,906,380 75 

2,481,037 80 



35,516,289 05 



1,405,904 45 



123,676,883 50 



The total coinage of subsidiary money in debased silver and 
in bronze is therefore, in the Scandinavian Monetary Union, 
36,922,193 crowns 50 ore = 51,280,824 francs, or 4 crowns 
34 ore ^ 6 francs *03 cents, per head of population. 
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THIRD SITTING. 



SATURDAY, 7th MAY, 1881. 

Thb delegates who were present at the preceding sitting were 
ag^ain present. The sitting commenced at 2.30 p.m. 

The Count di San Miguely Delegate of Portugal, communi- 
cated to the Conference a note on the monetary system of 
Portugal, on the manufacture of coin in that country, and 
on the monetary situation in the Portuguese Colonies. ( Vide 
Appendix to present sitting.) 

M, Cemuschi, Delegate of France, pla^^ed on the table of the 
Conference the following proposition, as a supplement to the 
suggestion which he made at the last sitting on the subject of 
the reimbursement of the 96 millions of marks lost by Germany : — 

(1) The governments here represented are begged to furnish 

the Conference with detailed information on the coinage 
of silver, commencing from the 1st of January, 1874. 

(2) To make known the quantity of silver converted into 

coin, either having unlimited legal tender or limited 
legal tender, or having currency outside the State which 
made it. 

(3) How much has the metal which was used to make these 

different coins cost to each State. 

(4) How much would it have been necessary to spend in 

excess to buy the silver which has been coined, if 
bi-metallism at 15j- had been in force ; that is to say, 
if silver had not ceased to be worth 60 and if pence, 
the English ounce at 37/40 fine. 

(5) What is the total amount of the profit realised by the 

State through purchasing silver at prices lower than 
60 and ii pence. 

(6) To make known the amount of the sums manufactured 

on account of individuals which have produced no 
profit to Q-ovemment, and to mention the price which 

s 
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silver obtained in London at the time when the indi- 
viduals presented their ingots for coinage. 

(7) To indicate, if possible, the production of the ingots, 

according to the marks which they bore. 

(8) To indicate whether the ancient national demonetized 

coins have been recoined, and if so, for what sums. 

(9) To mention whether the banks of issue have themselves 

presented silver for coinage, and if so, how much ; and 
whether the profit resulting from the difference between 
the nominal value of the coin and the price of the raw 
metal has accrued to the banks themselves, or to the 
State. 

(10) To beg the German Government to make known how 

much silver money the different German States had 
coined in 1869, 1870, and 1871, and on what date the 
last thaler and the last florin were coined. 

(11) To beg the Austrian Government to make known at 

what date it ceased to strike double thalers. 

(12) To beg the French Government to ask official information 

on the coinage of silver in Eoumania, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Bulgaria. 

The Conference decided thai these prcpoetttans ehmdd he printed 
and distributed, in order that the deUgatea might communicate with 
their respective Governments. 

M, Cemuschi asked whether the German Government did not 
consider it a fitting time to withdraw from circulation the whole of 
the thalers, which are not at present saleable or meltable, and to 
replace them by State bank-notes. This operation, which could 
be very quickly accomplished, would have the double advantage 
of preventing all clandestine coinage of thalers, and of making 
known exactly the importance of the stock of silver existing in 
Germany. 

Baron Thielmann, first Delegate of Germany, replied that his 
instructions did not permit him to transmit to his Government, 
either officially or as a favour, the proposition which M. 
Cemuschi had just made; but the Cabinet of Berlin would 
naturally be informed of it by the insertion of the subject in the 
Proceedings. Personally he did not think that if the operation 
proposed by M. Cemuschi were to be carried out in Germany, it 
could be accomplished within a moderate time. He remarked 
also that there existed, in fact, only a slight doubt with regard 
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to the importance of the stock of thalers still in circulation in 
the German Empire. The valuations differed but little from 
one another: they varied from 410 to 500 millions of marks, 
and the Conference could consider the mean figure of 450 to 
460 millions of marks as approaching the truth very nearly 
[£22,050,000]. 

M, Cernuschi remarked that by completing at present the 
withdrawal of the thalers from circulation, whether to sell them 
or to transform them into marks, the German Government would 
tend to bring about the inevitable end of its monetary reform ; 
for the creation of the mark has for its necessary consequence, 
in a future more or less distant, the disappearance of the thaler 
as German money. 

M, Thielmanny first Delegate of Germany, replied that the 
German monetary reform did not seem to have been made with 
the idea of preserving indefinitely the present stock of thalers ; 
but he added that it was impossible to foresee at what time 
these thalers would be demonetized or recoined. 

Mr, Dana Horton (America) announced his intention of asking 
the delegates for information (1) on the movements of gold and 
on the quantity of gold, coined and uncoined, existing in the 
countries represented at the Conference, and (2) on the general 
average prices of the principal commodities in these same States 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr, Dana Horton asked for an explanation of a passage in 
the declaration read at the preceding sitting by Baron Thielmann 
in the name of the German Government. The passage was 
this:* **We acknowledge without reserve the rehabilitation of 
silver is desirable," &c. Now, among the most populous States 
'* represented at this Conference " it were difficult not to include 
the country which has the largest population in the world, viz., 
England with its Indian Empire. It would therefore be in- 
teresting to know in what degree the attitude of England may 
have been the cause of the reserve shown by Germany in her 
proposals, and whether it might be hoped that, if England 
made some concessions, Germany would be disposed to enlarge 
hers also. 

M. Thielmann^ first delegate of Germany, replied that the 
attitude of England had had some effect on the resolutions of 
the German Government, for not only had Germany a very con- 

* See Baron Thiolmaun'a Address, p. 15. 

15 2 
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siderable direct commerce with England, and higMy developed 
financial relations, but she also paid by bills on London a great 
part of her Asiatic and Transatlantic commerce. It was there- 
fore necessary for the German Government to preserve a 
monetary system similar to that of England. 

The general dtaousston of the list of queetiom was then resumed, 

M, Pierson, Delegate of Holland, said : — I have asked to 
be allowed to reply to the discourse of Dr. Broch, who showed 
the inconveniences of the bi-metallic system. I do not deny 
them entirely. The double standard system is not perfect ; but it 
seems to me that a system is not condemned simply because it is 
shown to be imperfect. There is no monetajry system which is 
not open to criticism. The question is, not to know whether 
these systems are perfect, but whether the inconveniences result- 
ing from the one are greater than those resulting from the other. 
The comparative method must be applied to this matter. I wish 
to fill up the omission in Dr. Broch's discourse, and shall begin hy 
explaining what are, in my opinion, the principal disadvantages 
of the present monetary state of the world. We shall see after- 
wards whether the inconveniences to which bi-metallism exposes 
us are as great as these. 

Let us first take a country which has a lame standard. They 
are numerous. The lame standard exists wherever the standard 
of gold pieces is free ; but where by the side of these pieces, 
pieces of silver having full legal-tender power circulate at a 
value much above their intrinsic value. The Latin Union, 
Germany, and Holland are in this condition. The result is, that 
the balances at the banks of issue in these countries are composed 
in a great measure of pieces of money which in other countries 
are worth much less than on this side of the frontier. In France 
a piece of silver of 5 francs is worth a quarter of a gold piece 
of 20 francs. In England this same piece has only a value in 
gold of about 4 francs 25 cents. Is this a state of things which 
can last ? We have several Directors of Banks among us, and 
I appeal to their experience. The metallic balance of a bank 
must be entirely composed of coins which are of the value of 
their weight in silver or in gold. The specie which serves to 
guarantee issued notes must have no artificial value. But this 
artificial value, which silver pieces actually possess, in a country 
with a lame standard presents another danger. If ingots of 
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silver are bought and made into crowns, or thalers, or florins, 
coins not defective in weight or fineness, but entirely in agree- 
ment with the direction of the law, the profit would be 18 per 
cent. Deduct 1 to 3 per cent, for the cost of coinage, and there 
"would still remain a good profit, while the operation would not 
be difficult. How is it then that subsidiary coins have never 
been imitated ? The reply is easy : Subsidiary money can only 
be given in payment up to the amount fixed by law. The manu- 
facturer of a large quantity would not know what to do with it. 
If he issued a large quantity, attention would soon be attracted 
to him, and the fraud would be discovered. But if 100,000 
pieces of 2^ florins were presented at the Netherlands Bank to 
be exchanged for notes, there would be nothing in this which 
by itself would cause suprise. The counterfeiting of subsidiary 
money is also by no means unknown. 

I consider this secret coinage of silver pieces as one of the 
^eat dangers of the monetary situation, in countries with the 
lame standard. If up to this time the evil has not yet shown 
itself, it is not due to our wisdom, and it will one day appear. 
Wherever coins, having f idl legiol tender power, possess a value 
exceeding by much their intrinsic value, the danger which I 
have indicated exists. 

The countries with a simple gold standard are thought to 
leave nothing tx) desire, and they are certainly much better off 
than the countries of which we have just spoken ; yet, if it is 
thought that everything is for the best there, they are deceived. 
Mr. Freemantle told us the day before yesterday that the system 
of the United Kingdom, as established in 1816, had satisfied all 
the wants of the country, without causing those inconveniences 
whichhad shown themselves elsewhere, and under other rules. Let 
us admit that it is so, and that the British system has succeeded 
admirably. I ask you. Why has it succeeded so well ? Is it on 
account of the virtues which belong to it ? Not the least in the 
world. It has succeeded well, because it had by its side another 
system which served it as a support when its inherent defects 
were about to come to light. The simple gold standard has 
victoriously gone through an overpowering crisis, because it was 
not the only system in force. The bi-metallism of the Latin 
Union has preserved England from an extreme embarrassment, 
in which, without it, she would have found herself. The annual 
production of gold, which in the first half of our century had 
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not been more tlian 80 millions of francs [£3,200,000], increased 
suddenly to six or seven hundred millions of francs [£24,000,000], 
and an enormous depreciation of gold was about to be the 
consequence. Nevertheless this depreciation did not occur. 
The value of gold did fall, but not in anything like the 
degree which they feared at that time. This was because 
France, having the double standard, coined from 1848 to 
1866, 5,700 miUions in gold [£228,000,000], while export- 
ing at the same time the silver which this coinage rendered 
superfluous. France thus served as a parachute to the deprecia- 
tion of the metal whose production had increased in so enormous 
a proportion. I would ask the English delegates what would 
have been, according to them, the influence of the gold dis- 
coveries in Australia and America on the value of the pound 
sterling, if at that time the system of the double standard had 
not existed in France. 

The principal inconvenience of the monetary situation in 
Great Britain, as it appears to me, shows itself when one con- 
siders the relations of this country with Asia. How is it, then, 
that in the journals appearing in London, and treating chiefly 
of flnancial questions, they persist in ignoring almost entirely 
the great disadvantages which result from the fall in the rate of 
exchange on British India, and above all — for this is the real 
point — the great variations which for the last few years have 
occurred in the rates? Is there anyone who, possessing the 
slightest knowledge of business, does not know that these dis- 
advantages are very real and are strongly felt? Professor 
Jevons, one of the most distinguished English economists, has 
just published in the ** Contemporary Review" an article on 
bi-metallism, in which the name of India does not even occur. 
One would say, in reading this article, which in other points is 
not uninteresting, that the phenomena of which I have just 
spoken are of no importance. There is here, without doubt, a 
tacit understanding to speak of everything except of the chief 
thing. The great evil is there in India, and it is an evil which 
injures all the world, for the commercial relations between the 
East and the West become day by day more intimate. It is 
true that there were formerly variations in the rate of exchange 
on India ; but how insignificant these variations appear to us, 
when we compare them with those which have occurred in 
recent years. Ask the cotton merchants, and all those who 
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trade wiiii Asia, whether they suffer from it. Ask the holders 
of public funds and obligations which are payable in rupees or 
in piastres, whether the fall in the price of silver has injured 
them.* They tell us that the British monetary system is 
perfect. It is good in itself, if its relations with the East are 
left out of consideration ; but if the maintenance of this system 
results in upsetting these relations, or rather, in preventing 
them from being re-established on the same footing as in the 
past, can it be still said that it leaves nothing to desire, and that 
it answers all the requirements of England. The coimtries 
whose circulation is principally in paper ask nothing better 
than to break with this vexatious system, but hesitate to do so^ 
while the value of silver remains uncertain. The inconveniences 
produced by the fall in and the variations in the value of silver 
are immense. We find ourselves opposed to an evil, which it is 
absolutely necessary to cure. 

* M. Pierson might well add to his list all the English officials in India, 
who are universally paid in silver, from the Viceroy with £25,000 a-year to 
the lowest clerk on £50 a-year. It is urged that these do not lose because 
silver has not fallen in value in India itself ; but the answer is obvious, an 
Indian official does not spend his income on things produced in India except 
to a small extent. His bread, his butter, his eggs, his fowls, and his rice, 
may not be affected by the f aU in silver (though these too have all risen in 
price in the last 15 years], but all except tibe lowest officials necessarily 
spend but a small fraction of their total income on these necessaries of life. 
l!t may be safely said that all who receive more than £500 a-year do not 
spend more than one-fourth of their income on things which are produced 
in India and which are therefore unaffected by the fan in the value of silver. 
The remaining three-fourths is spent on the education and support of their 
families, on horses and carriages, on books, pictures, and articles of luxury, 
and part is no doubt saved ; but on all this, including the saving^ they lose 
one-sixtii at present. To take an example, a judge or collector on Rs. 2,000 
a-month should have £2,400 a-year in gold, but on three-fourths of his pay 
he loses one-sixth, so that his pay his really 

i X 2,400 + (? X 2,400) | = 600 + 1,500 = 2,100, 

that is to say, every Indian official absolutely loses at the very least one- 
eighth of the toted mcome which he earns, and for this he receives no com- 
pensation in any shape whatever, as (1) the prices of articles produced in 
India, (2) the rent of houses, and (3) the wages of domestic servants have all 
increased of late years, although this increase may not be due to the fall in 
silver, but rather to an increased demand arising irom the greater number 
of fhiglishmen who reside in India. The same tning Lb of course true of the 
FrencSi and Portugese officials in their respective settiements in India; 
they are all paid in alver and all suffer in tne same proportion. This, to 
some, means almost ruin, to all it means a lowering of the standard of living, 
a less thorough education for their children, and a smaller provision for them 
in case of the sudden death of the father. Too often it means the sickly 
father or mother compelled to st^ in India when the doctors urge a tem- 

Sorary or permanent return to lingland, and its natural result-~-a break- 
own in h^th followed too frequently by death or by permanent invalid- 
ing.— A. 0. T. 
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To find tho remedy, we have only to ask what are the causes 
which have produced the evil which we wish to remove. On 
this point we are perfectly informed. Silver has fallen in value, 
because throughout Europe its coinage has been stopped. I do 
not say that the increase in production and diminution in the 
demand for India have counted for nothing in the fall of silver. 
These causes have no doubt aggravated it ; but I think I can 
prove that neither of these phenomena would have had an 
appreciable influence on the relative value of silver and gold, 
if the Latin Union, Germany and Holland, had maintained 
their monetary systems just as they were before 1871. 

If this is true, and the works of M. Arendt have proved it 
in the most scientific way, it follows that the adoption of the 
bi-metallio system is the only means of escaping from the annoy- 
ing situation in which we are placed. That at least is the con- 
clusion we have arrived at in Holland. There is not a single 
one of our most distinguished economists, or of our most accom- 
plished business men, who does not recognize the immense 
advantages which would result from the adoption by all the 
great States of the bi-metallic system. The more I reflect, the 
more it seems to me that the bi-metallic principle is entirely in 
harmony with the best-established doctrines of political economy. 
It is said that the law cannot fix the value between two com- 
modities. That is true in general, because most commodities 
are in demand for reasons with which the law has absolutely 
nothing to do. We buy com, sugar, cotton, because we have 
need of these articles, and we have need of them, not on account 
of a law, but for reasons independent of all law. It is not the 
same with money. A French journal says, ''If there is one 
subject on which the law is without influence, which escapes 
from its action, and makes game of all its projects, it is this." 
This as the personal opinion of a journalist is of no importance, 
but let it not be stated as the hist word of science, which tells 
us just the contrary. Eicardo has taken pains to show in many 
of his writings, the exact opposite of what has just been stated. 
If there is a matter on which the law has great influence, which 
does not escape in any way from its action, it is money. The 
most decisive argument in favour of my principles is the follow- 
ing little table of the coinage of gold and silver in France, from 
1803 to 1873. These figures have a special eloquence — 
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Years. 


Grold, Millions 
of Fiancs. 


Silver, Millions 
of FrancA. 


ttelative value. 


1803—20 
1821—47 
1848—62 
1863 56 
1857—66 
1867—73 


866 
301 
448 
1795 
3516 
878 


1091 

2778 

643 

102 

55 

687 




16-68 
: 16-80 

• 16-67 
: 16-36 

16-33 

• 16-62 



Prom 1803 to 1820 the proportion between gold and silver is 
about 1 to 15i-. The coinage of gold is also nearly equal to that 
of silver, 800 millions [£32,000,000] for one, 1,000 millions 
[£40,000,000] for the other. In the following period, 1821 to 
1847 gold grew dearer, and the same time the coinage of gold 
diminished enormously, while that of silver increased. The 
proportion became one to nine. In the years 1848 to 1862 gold 
commenced to go down. It approached again the rate of 15^, 
and, as in the first period, the coinages of the two metals were 
nearly equal in these years, 400 millions of francs [£16,000,000] 
for gold, 500 millions [£20,000,000] for sUver. Gk)ld still went 
down. From 1863 to 1866 the average proportion was 16 J. 
The coinage of gold then rose to 6,300 millions of francs 
[£212,000,000], while the coinage of silver fell to the insignifi- 
cant figure of 157 millions [£6,280,000]. After 1866, from 1867 
to 1873, gold rose in price ; the average became 1 to 16*62, and 
the coinage of silver increased immediately, 300 millions of 
francs[£12,000,000]for gold, 500 millions of francs[£20,000,000] 
for silver. 

How can they say after this that the bi-metallic system does 
not cause a great fixity in the relation of value between the two 
metals. The immense increase in the production of gold after 
1848, merely resulted in its falling in relation to silver three or 
four per cent.* How much more would this insignificant fall 
have been reduced if the law of the double standard had existed 
not only in the Latin Union, but in England, Holland, and the 
United States. To calculate the quantity of gold with which 
Europe has been inundated since 1848, it is not sufficient to 
show the quantities produced, there must be added that which 

* The maximum variation in value is *47 — ^viz., from 15-33 to 16*80. A 

variation of less than *5 in 70 years ought surely to convince the most stubborn 

. opponent of bi-metallism that silver can be rendered steady in price by the 

simple expedient of coining it freely at a fixed relative value with gold. — 

A. C. T. 
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America has sent us since slie has established forced currency, 
If the law of the double standard has been powerful enough to 
resist so many causes of economic trouble, when it only acted on 
a limited territory, how much more efficacious would it have 
been had it existed equally elsewhere. 

Inoonyeniences exist in the bi-metallic system, but there exists 
also a remedy which I consider very effectual. It is the obliga- 
tion imposed on the great banks of buying at fixed prices all the 
ingots of gold and silver which may be presented to them. M. 
Broch says that this system is impracticable in small countries. 
I deny it. From 1853 to 1872 the Bank of Holland has always 
bought at the fixed price of 104 florins 65 per kilogram, all the 
ingots of silver which were presented to it, whatever was their 
quantity, and since 1875 it has adopted the same rule for gold, 
which it buys now at the price of 1,647 florins. Our bank has 
never found the least inconvenience in this system, because it 
pays in notes for the metal which is sold to it, and if bi-metal- 
lism were generally adopted, it would willingly apply it to the 
two metals without any distinction. It would be an excellent 
means of reducing to a minimum the variations in the relative 
value of gold and silver. 

The law of the double standard will have some difficulties to 
conquer in order to succeed weU, but these difficulties will be 
surmounted by the help of the privileged banks, which in this 
way can render very great services. Like any other economic 
reform, the law of the double standard cannot be established by 
a simple decree ; it must be thoroughly prepared. Those who 
will not agree to help us to attain the end at which we aim, 
should tell us in what way they reckon on curing the evils from 
which the world suffers. A remedy must be found. The present 
situation is simply insupportable. If you reject the bi-metallic 
remedy, have the goodness to point out another. The fall in 
price of silver, and its variations in price in regard to gold, have 
produced a state of things which is full of inconvenience in the 
present, and of danger in the future. 

M. Firmez, Delegate of Belgium, said : The States of the 
civilized world can, from a monetary point of view, be divided 
into three groups* — the gold monometallists, the States placed 
under the rule of paper money, and, lastly, those which have 
been called the States with the lame standard ; that is, those 

♦ See M. Pier8on*8 address, p. 60. — A. C. T.- 
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that have almost in law as well as in fact the standard of gold, 
but mixed with a trace of bi-metallism. 

The first seem completely satisfied with their situation. In 
vain the bi-metallists seek to alarm them, and to point out to them 
the evils from which they ought to be suffering, the perils 
which threaten them. They continue to declare that they feel 
neither uneasiness nor disquietude. If Portugal and the 
Scandinavian States take part in the present Conference, it is 
not, as they have said, with the intention of modifying their 
monetary law ; it is simply out of deference. England is more 
absolute still : she does not admit even the supposition that she 
could be brought to renounce the single gold standard, and is 
only represented here under this formal reserve. 

The bi-metallists pretend that Qreat Britain ought to find in 
the monetary situation of India, and in the depreciation of the 
rupee, a powerful motive for changing her attitude. It is 
certain that on the payment of the tributes which the Indian 
GK>vemment receives from the native princes,* and which are 
fixed in rupees at a settled amount, England undergoes a 
certain loss, because she receives an invariable simi, of which 
the real value has diminished on account of the fall in the rate 
of silver ; but this is only relatively a secondary matter, in the 
total of its financial relations with India. The great interest 
for England, from the point of view of its relations with India, 
is the commercial interest. Now, in this respect it is not correct 
to say, as has been pretended, that Qreat Britain has suffered 
from the depreciation of silver. Without doubt, the exchange 
of London on Calcutta and Bombay has fallen considerably, 
but in the end English commerce does not suffer £rom it, for 

* M. Pirmez apparently oonf ounds the land revenue of India with what 
he calls " the tribute of the native princes.*' The tributes paid by native 
princes are quite inconsiderable and are g^eneraUy only nominEd in amount, 
and are imposed by treaty merely as a proof of subordination to the Britidi 
Gk)vemment. The total sum paid as tribute to the Gbvemment of India is 
under half a million sterling a-year. 

Li August, 1880 rthe latest date for which I have detailed information 
at hand), the total land revenue was £21,860,800, while the total revenue 
from tributes was only £475,000 out of a total revenue from aU sources of 
£51,828,700, taking the rupee at 2$. If it be taken at 1«. 8d. the revenue 
from tribute would be £395,834, so that the loss from the tributes of native 
princes, of which M. Pirmez thinks so much, is only £79,166 a-year. The 
loss on the land revenue would, of course, be a very serious one, if it had 
to be remitted to England ; it would amount to £3,643,466 a-year, but this 
land revenue is of course collected from the actual land-holder in British 
territory and not from the ** native princes " in independent territory ; it is 
not tribute, but a land-tax. I have since obtained later figures and find that 
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it is sufficient^ a» always occurs in a similar case, to compensate 
the faU in exchange by a corresponding rise in the selling price. 
It is therefore perfectly explained why, in spite of the extent of 
its relations with India, the British Government remains in- 
sensible to the adjurations of the bi-metallists.* 

the estimated Land Revenue for 1881-82 was £21,788,000, while the Tribute 
was £706,000. [^See Farliamentary Papers, Statement of Indian Revenue, 
&c., 31st May, 1881.1 

It may be useful to give here the amounts of the principal items of 
revenue and expenditure in India in 1879 (1 rupee = 2«.) 

Expenditure in £ 
(excluding outlay of capital on productive 
public works). 

Army 17,092,488 

Ordinary public works . 6,176,012 
Productive ditto . 8,174,923 

Interest on debt, &c. . . 4^964,021 
Law and Justice . . . 3,437,790 
Total Revenue £66, 1 99, 602 Loss by exchange on transac- 
of which, £64,968,617 was re- tions with London . . 3,369,144 

ceived in India, and £241,086 in 
England. 





Revenue in £ 


Land . 


. 22,330,686 


Opium 


9,399,401 


Salt . 


6,941,120 


Stamps 


3,110,640 


Excise 


2,619,349 


Customs 


2,326,661 



Total expenditure . £63,166,356 
of which, £49,314,060 was spent in India, 
and £13,851,296 in England. The outlay 
of capital on productive public works was 
£4,381,898. 

Of the £13,861,296 spent in England, 
1,090,289 was spent on stores, 
2,693,112 ,, interest on debt, 

4,739,269 „ guaranteed interest to Railway and 

Irrigation Companies. 
(See my Note on p. 24.) 
The amount of bills drawn on India by the Secretary of State was 
169,123,612 rupees, and for these £13,948,666 was obtained, the average 
rate being 1«. 7 '794^., the loss by exchange (compared to the 2«. rate) was 
£2,963,796, or in round numbers three millions sterling for the year. 

The total debt and obligations of India amounted to £160,996,962; the 
debt being £137,868,043 and the obligations £13,127,919. 

I think M. Plrmez or anyone else can easily ascertain from these figures 
what the exact loss to the Grovemment of India by the fall in the value of 
silver is, on both the revenue and the expenditure side of the account, though 
it will of course vary considerably according to the views taken by different 
persons. — ^A. C. T. 

* How is it, then, that the London, Liverpool, and Manchester mer- 
chants think so differently, and that thev petition Gk>vemment to take steps 
to raise the price of silver ? Does M. Pirmez think that the ** corresponding 
rise in selling prices " can be effected at will and in a moment, is it not 
because the value of silver has decreased, and it is impossible to make *' cor- 
responding rise in selling price,'' that all the merchants trading with India 
are now suffering, and that whole branches of trade are either annihilated, 
or are, if continued at all, conducted without any profit. 

Hear what Mr. Cazalet says in Hs *^ Bi-metaUism and its connection with 
Commerce " (p. 29.^ ** India is suffering from the depreciation of her silver 
currency. The evils which a depreciated currency oringfs about are well 
understood. Among them will be found a fall in the exchanges and a con- 
sequent displacement of capital from undertakings intended to supply home 
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Germanj has not really a different attitude from that of 
E^gland. The German Empire has effected a great monetary 
reform ; it has accomplished it at the proper moment, and it 
does not dream of renouncing it. 

It is evident that for the Powers placed under the rule of 
paper money, the financial question is of greater importance 
than the monetary question. It is equally certain that if they 
only consider the financial point of view, they might find 
advantage in adopting the silver standard, because it would 
furnish them with a very legitimate means of acquitting them- 
selves of their debts, at the least possible expense. They 
hesitate, however, to do this, because they are aware of the 
discredit which weighs on silver. They understand thoroughly 
that there is now a tendency to consider only those States 
which have a gold standard, as being financially of the first 
class. The example and support of a great financial power like 
France can alone decide them to adopt a silver standard. 

The third monetary group is formed of States which have 
almost the gold standard in law as in fact, but with a trace of 
bi-metaUism still left. It includes the States of the Latin 
Union (except Italy and Greece, which still have paper money), 
Holland in a certain measure, and Spain. The situation of 
these States is without doubt unsatisfactoiy, but the cause of 
the malady from which they suffer is the excess of silver, which 
is the consequence, and as it were the legacy, of the bi-metallism 
which has been abandoned. 

The malady, however, must not be exaggerated. The con- 
siderable stock of five-franc pieces which the Bank of France 
keeps in its vaults is not a mere burden. It serves as a pledge 
and guarantee for the notes in circulation, and the figure is not 
excessive for the proportion of coin which the Bank of France 

wants to those which supply the wants of foreign countries ; an unnatural 
inflation of exports and an equally prejudicial stoppage of imports ; a univer- 
sal and unjust modification in the relative position of debtor and creditor 
to the detnment of the creditor. From these misfortunes India is now 
suffering from causes beyond her control. But the reverse of the medal is 
equally true. A sudden appreciation of a currency produces as infallibly 
equally injurious results, in this case the imports of a country are fostered 
unnaturally and the exports arrested, involving the stoppage, and, in many 
cases, the ruin of mamuactories based on an export trade. "Die positions of 
debtor and creditor are unjustly modified, but in this instance to the detri- 
ment of the debtor. In both cases the capital and labour question comes to 
the front, assuming its most disagreeable aspect. In the former case there 
is involved the necessity of a rise in wag^, in the latter of reduction.*' — 
A. C. T. 
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possesses is not sensibly higher ^an that of the other great 
State banks, for instance the Bank of England. It is true that 
fear was lately felt on account of the issue of a certain sum of 
gold from the Bank of France, but it must not be belieyed that 
this sum in gold was entirely exported from France, and that it 
crossed the Atlantic to pay the excess of the American importa- 
tions. There have certainly been exportations of gold, but there 
have also been importations much more difficult to prove, and 
the monetaiy circulation in France remains saturated with it. 
The payments made for the last French loan of a milliard 
[£40,000,000] furnish a decisive proof of this. It is therefore 
right to conclude that gold occupies in the monetary circulation 
of France a part infinitely superior to that of silver, and that 
it is altogether the dominant element in the circulation. If 
we now find in the Bank of France a considerable sum in silver, 
it is only because it has been withdrawn from the circulation 
of the country by the public itself. Every one has discharged 
silver money into this great reservoir, in order to take out of 
it instead, gold, which is preferred by all. 

Looked at from this point of view, the situation of the 
countries with a lame standard has nothing alarming in it ; but 
it can and shoidd be improved, especially if Italy resume before 
long specie payments. The Kingdom of Italy entered the 
Latin Union under exceptional circumstances ; between the 
signature and the ratification of the Convention of 1865, Italy 
adopted paper money, so that it has always been imder con- 
ditions which were not foreseen at the conclusion of the treaty. 
The forced currency notes in Italy have sometimes been at a 
discount of 10 and 12 per cent., and this has naturally resulted 
in causing nearly all the coin in Italy to pass into the other 
countries of the Latin Union. This has continued, and when, 
two years ago, the Italian subsidiary money was withdrawn, it 
was proved that a great part of it was out of Italy. The Italian 
five-franc pieces are in the same position, and it may be hoped 
that when Italy resumes specie payments, she will take back a 
considerable quantity of these pieces, which will set free by so 
much the circulation of the other States of the Latin Union. 
The countries with a lame standard are, as M. Fierson* has 
shown, exposed to the danger of false coinage, or rather to the 
secret manufacture of false pieces of a *true standard and weight, 

* See p. 61.— A. C. T. 
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but with a profit of Id or 20 per cent., restdtiiig simply from the 
divergence between the selling and the official values of the 
metal. 

I have proved that our situation has nothing alarming in it. 
I must now show that the measure proposed by the bi-metallists 
would have the effect, not of ameliorating it, but of aggravating 
the vices and the dangers to which it is liable. 

To restime the free mintage of silver without the con- 
currence of the States which now have a single gold standard 
would be to court disaster, and no one dares to propose it. 
But even if they succeeded in causing bi-metallism to be 
adopted by England, Germany, India, and even China, they 
would only end in establishing an equal circulation of gold and 
of silver, and in loading equally the two scales of the balance 
in all countries of the globe. Now, as the States with the 
silver standard are more populous and possess more coin than 
both the States with a gold standard and the States which are 
now bi-metallic, it follows that the only result of the imiversal 
establishment of bi-metallism would be to cause a great part of 
the silver with which Asia is saturated to be poured out on 
Europe, and to attract in return towards Asia a considerable 
part of the European gold.* Even the Bank of France has 
tried to make the five-franc pieces accepted, but she has failed ; 
and this inconvenient coin is constantly brought back to it. In 
the United States they have tried to put into circulation the 
new dollars struck tmder the Bland Bill ; they have tried by 
every means to make them accepted by the public. They have 
failed, and only a portion is in circulation as subsidiary money.f 

* Why ? Surely this is the most baseless assumption. Why should the 
silver-holding people send their silver to Europe to be exchanged for gold 
merely because they are more numerous than the gold-holding nations P 
Who would pay the freight P The predous metals are not transferred about 
the world vagpuely and without commercial reasons. On what ground 
should we expect that silver will come from the East to Europe (merely 
because we open our mints to the free coinage of silver), when weknow that 
there has always been a steady flow of mver from Europe to the EastP 
What strikes one in reading the mono-metallistic argruments is that they 
are fuH of pure assumptions for which no reasons are assigned, and yet we 
are expected to accept them as propositions which have been proved. In 
this case we know that silver flows from West to East and has done so for 
many centuries, yet M. Pirmez expects us to believe that it will flow from 
East to West the moment we re-commence to coin silver freely, although it 
is admitted that it did not do so during the seventy years when France 
ooioed silver just as freely as it is proposed that we d^ould now do. — 
A. C. T. 

fThis h&rdly agrees with recent facts. The <<Bul]ionist" of August 
6th, 1881, says: **The demand [for silver dollars] is increasing, and it is 
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The bi-metaUiflts flatter themselves thsEt they will guar4« hy 
the application of their system, against the two great dangers 
which they think imminent ; that is, against the play of the com- 
mercial balance in a sense unfavourable to Europe, and against 
the rise in gold. The commercial balance is, in facty a delusion, for 
from statistics it would always appear that each State imported 
more than it exported, for it exports commodities the value of 
which is calculated at the place ofexparty while it imports com- 
modities the value of which is calculated at the place of con- 
sumption — that is to say, affcer the addition of the cost of trans- 
port and of commercial profits.* If the commercial balance 
were a reality, and the differences which it shows had to be 
paid in coin, it is clear that all the specie of France and 
England would have been already drained by America, cmd 
there would be no more gold in Europe. It is not so, because 
the differences are paid with commercial values, with trans- 
ferable bonds, and by arbitrations of exchange between different 
States. 

expected that when the crops begin to more, theie will be a larger demand 
than ever before. Last year the New Orleans' Mint distributed over 
6,000,000 silver dollars, and it is confidently believed that during the current 
fiscal year the distribution will reach 8,000,000 or 9,000,000."— A. C. T. 

* This does not make the theory of the commercial balance a delusion. 
If the State exported a great deal more than it imported, the mere cost of 
freight and profit would not make its imports seem equal to or more than 
its exports. Besides it is always easy to calculate the proportion of the 
value of any import which is due to freight and profit, and deducting this, 
to ascertain whether the net value of the imports is greater than that of the 
exports. Thus, if India sends England £100,000 worth of cotton valued at 
Liverpool, and. England sends India £60,000 worth of iron ; and if we 
suppose the freight on the cotton is 6 per cent, and the profit 10 per cent., 
we deduct 15 per cent, from the £100,000 and find that the net value of the 
cotton is £85,000, and that there is a true commercial balance of £35,000 in 
favor of India, instead of a balance of £50,000 as the groaa figures would 
show. 

M. Pirmez goes on to say : *^ If the commercial balance were a reality, 
and if the differences which it shows had to be paid in coin ; it is clear, &c." 
Now one of these hypotheses is true, viz., the former ; but the latter is in^ 
correct, as he himself shows, for on/y that part of the commercial balance is 
paid in coin which cannot be paid in any other way^ viz., by any of the devices 
which the science of account-keeping has invented. The real commercial 
balance is only that sum which stUl remains due to a nation after all the 
transfers of bonds, &c., which he mentions have been made. These bonds 
merely represent tiie value of commodities, and we therefore come at last 
to the evident truism that the balance which cannot be paid in commodities 
must be paid in coin; but this does not render the theory of a commercial 
balance **a delusion," as M. Pirmez says it does. — A. G. T. 

The day after I had written the above note there appeared in the City 
article of the ** Times," August 3rd, 1881, the following remarks on 
American prosperity which are so pertinent to the question that I quote 
them here in their entirety :^-*' The admiration which is often expressed for 
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The Bank of England has also just lowered its rate of dis'^ 
count, which shows plainly enough that it is not afraid that its 
reserves will cross the Atlantic. Gold is not hoarded in America ; 
it would soon get lower in price, while in Europe there would 
be a corresponding rise. The inevitable consequence of this 
rise would be to cause the gold which was in excess to return 
from the United States. 

Even if the play of the commercial balance should condemn 
Europe to a prolonged famine of gold, bi-metalliem would not 
cure it by an unlimited coinage of silver. If it is expected that 

Amerioan trade on the ground of the excess of the exports of merchandize 
over the imports will probably be renewed in reference to the figures for the 
trade of the year ending June 30, 1881, which have now been published. 
According to the statement in the telegram of our American correspondent 
published yesterday, these figures are : — Imports, £128,478,000 ; exports, 
£180,464,000 ; excess of imports, £51,986,000. This is exactly the condition 
of trade which people in this country who groan over an excess of imports 
point to by way of contrast. Yet it is quite plain that the excess of exports 
in the case of the United States is to be fully accounted for in a way which 
implies nothing specially prosperous in the economic condition of that coun- 
try, but the reverse. Ilie United States must export more than it imports 
in order to meet various obligations incurred by the community. A very 
largre sum, for instance, has to be exported in order to pay for the freights 
on the exports, which are sent abroad to pay for the imports. The imports 
being £128,000,000, the people of the United States have to deliver an 
equu value, not at the ports in the United States where the imports are 
received, but at the different foreign ports to which the exports are sent in 
payment. Supposing the imports were all obtained from London, the 
United States would have to send away not merely value for £128,000,000, 
but value in addition for the cost of carrying the £128,000,000 worth to 
Xiondon. If the United States did its own carrying trade as Elngland does, 
no such rectification would be necessary, but it has to pay foreign shipowners 
to carry its goods, and hence to pay for £128,000,000 of imports, its exports 
ought to be a g^ood deal more. VVliat precise addition should be made for 
freight it would be difficult to tell, but looking at the bulky character of 
American exports, and the average freight and charges on wheat and other 
articles to the United Kingdom, to wMoh moat of the exports are sent, we 
should think an addition of 10 per cent, a very moderate one. In other 
words, to pay for £128,000,000 of imports, the United States, not beluga 
canying nation, has to send abroad £13,000,000 additional, or £141,000,000. 
This would reduce the apparent excess of exports to be accounted for from 
£52,000,000 to £39,000,000, and this latter siun would plainly be most in- 
sufficient to pay for the indebtedness of the United States abroad. European 
investments in the United States amount to many hundred millions, the in- 
terest of which cannot be less tiiian £30,000,000 per annum, and large 
remittances have also to be made annually on account of Americans travel- 
ling in Europe, the amount of these remittances in years like the present, 
when America is prosperous, being probably not far snort of £10,000,000 to 
£15,000,000, if not more. In these two ways the net excess of exports 
appears to be easily accoimted for, and as America in the year in question 
imported nearly £20,000,000 of specie, the fact would seem to be that in 
BVLch. a year, notwithstanding the large apparent excess of exports, the 
Americans, as we know was in fact the case, were largely increasing their 
permanent indebtedness to Europe. Thus the excess of exports is no cir- 
cumstance for special satisfaction. ' 
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silver will be sent to the United States to pay for Ameriean 
merchandize^ it is an illusion. The United States, which 
produce silver largely, and which reject from circulation the 
silver coined in their own mints, will not receive European 
silver. They will export more and more silver to Europe. 
This is their secret hope, which has been the chief reason of 
their adherence to the principle of bi-metallism.* The French 
and American Governments each have a secret thought, which 
they do not communicate to one another ; each thinks, ** I will 
send my silver to my ally." But which of the two deceives 
itself? It is not probable that it is America, for a stream runs 
from its source, and does not return to it.f 

Far from causing a durable rise in the price of silver, 
bi-metallism would complete the debasement of this metal. At 
first, doubtless, gold would fall, silver would rise; but the 
production of silver, over-excited by the fictitious rise in the 
price of the metal, would soon be abnormally developed. Qold 
mines would reduce their production, silver mines would throw 
more and more silver on the market, and this silver would soon 
suffer a new depreciation on account of its excessive abundance. 
There is no real scarcity of gold either in commerce or in the 
banks or in circulation.;]: What proves it is that in spite of the 
improvements of industry the cost of living has everywhere 
increased. One cannot anywhere now procure with the same 
sum of gold that which one could procure twenty years ago. 
If there is a danger it is rather from the fall of gold and the 
general increase in prices of all the necessaries of life. 

Any system which consists in attempting to establish a fixed 
relation between gold and silver is a system formally opposed 
to economic laws. By proposing it its supporters adopt the 
principle of regulation. They start from the erroneous idea 
that it is the duty of laws to regulate the internal or external 
commercial relations of a State. This procedure has been 
already too much abused by the laws of the maximum, by the 
regulation of production, and by the laws of protection through 

* Messrs. Dana Horton and Thurmann specifically deny this. See 
their speeches, Fifth and Eighth Sittings. — ^A. C. T. 

t Is this imputation of base motives worthy of M. Firmez? Of course 
America wants to sell its silver like any other commodity, but it does not 
want to deceive France into taking it. A case must be bad indeed which 
needs to be supported by such assertions. — ^A. 0. T. 

J That there is a scarcity is shown b^ M. Luzzatti (p. 87.) The Italian 
loan and a very small demand for America (£400,000) have in the last few 
days (20th Augnst) made the scarcity sensibly felt. — ^A. C. T. 
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the customs. All these laws are impregnated with the false idea 
which belongs to the legislator, that it is not only within his right 
and his duty, but also within his power to straggle against 
economic facts and to lower or to raise values. This idea is at the 
bottom of the present proposals of the bi-metallists. M. Oemuschi 
says, "Money is constituted by the law. The law of gold 
mono-metallism is as arbitrary as that of silver mono-metallism 
or of bi-metallism. In principle all proportions are equally 
good, and would all act as efficaciously and as regularly which- 
ever was adopted by great States, having an abundant provision 
of metallic money." 

This doctrine must be strongly opposed. The law is not 
made to impose the arbitrary will of the legislator on the people, 
but to answer to the needs of society, and to satisfy them. One 
cannot regulate what springs from the human conscience, nor 
what depends on taste, or desire, or individual appreciation, 
and value is in this position. Value cannot be created by law, 
and credit cannot be given to a value which does not spring 
from real facts, or which is contrary to them. This would soon 
be discovered if the principle of bi-metallism at 15J became the 
law. It is pretended that it could be enforced now when the 
commercial relation of silver to gold is 1 to 18. They think 
that they could decree a false relation, which commerce has 
declared to be so. Gold would continue to circulate, but at a 
premium, as it circulates in Austria, in Italy, and in all the 
countries placed under the rule of paper money, for the public 
would not resign itself to do without gold, the holders of gold 
would not resign themselves to give it away at less than its 
value. 

Even if this Conference had been invested with full power 
to act in the name of the nations which are here represented ; 
even if all the other nations which are not here had been 
summoned ; even if the absolute right of punishing most 
severely those who should violate the bi-metallic law had been 
given to it — the Conference, if it attempted to decree the re- 
spective value of gold, and of silver, would be none the less 
absolutely powerless, for arbitrary wiU has not the strength to 
contend against the nature of things.* 

* For an answer to this statement see M. Pierson's remarks p. 64. [81 in 
original] and the following authorities : 

1. M. Emile de Lavehye, ** Le Bi'tnitalUsme International," 1881, p. 8: 
** According to Aristotle, money is a public institution. It obtains its Talue^ 

F 2 
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M, Seiamit Ihdd (Italy) wished merely to explain some of 
the statements that M. Firmez had made with regard to the 
nature of the motives which have determined Italy to take part 
in this Conference, and to support the principle of bi-metaUism 
in it. In speaking of paper-money countries, M. Pirmez had 
said that it was natural they should be bi-metallists, because it 
was a financial question for them, and that they could manage 
to pay their debts better with depreciated silver than with gold. 
M. Seismit Doda declared that it was from no such consideration 
that Italy had obeyed the summons to the Conference; she 
simply wished to bring her contingent of experience to the 
examination of a question which interests the finances of Europe 
and of the whole world, not only now, but in the future. M. 
Pirmez had mentioned the invasion of Italian subsidiary money 

not from nature, but from the law. It is the use which is made of the precious 
metals (which are of little use by themselves) which gives them their value. 
What proves it is that if a convention or the law takes from them this use, 
their value almost entirely disappears. We find here (as shown by Aristotle) 
the cause of the monetary disoTCler from which civilized nations are now 
suffering. Germany has demonetized silver. The other States have been 
obliged to exclude from their mints the metal which, having become once 
more a simple commodity, has lost a part of the value which its employment 
as money gave it." 

2. Samuel Smith {President y Liverpool Chamber of Commerce) ** Bi'metallie 
Money,'* p. 10. 2nd Ed. 1881 : " Anyone who carefully examines the respec- 
tive production of gold and silver during this centurv, and the great changes 
which have at various times occurred in the cost of producing one metal as 
compared witii the other, will perceive that this wonderful fixity of relative 
value must have arisen from some all-powerful cause quite aparfc from what 
is vulgarly called ^ supply and demand ' ; he will see that the ratio of 15^ 
existed during a long period when silver was annually produced to three 
or four times the value of gold, and during another long period when gold 

was annually produced to three or four times the value of alver 

It may be asserted in brief, that every possible convulsion occurred in the 
monetary world during the first three-quarters of this century, and yet tlie 

tie between silver and gold was not broken If France and 

the Latin Union had refused to coin gold after 1850, we should have seen the 
same phenomenon on a greater scale than we have witnessed of late years, 
only gold would have been the depreciated metal and silver the enhanced 
one, and we should have been listening to the same arguments wc are familiar 
with now, viz. that gold was falling and that silver was rising in obedience 
to great natural laws ; that it was vain to complain of those laws which were 
inexorable, and that no human legislation can withstand them." 

3. *^ Monetary Relief through the Paris Conference,'** by Nemo, 1881, p. 9: 
*^It is now generally admitted that if the ratio between silver and gold 
could be fixed and maintained, the demand for silver would at once revert to 
its old limits, and might even be eventually somewhat increased. The possi- 
bility of fixing and maintaining a ratio has been doubted, but such doubts 
appear contrary to the common law that those who hold in their hands either 
the whole demand or the whole supply of any article can fix its price and 
rule the market. Governments are in this position with regard to nlver and 
gold, the demand for which for any other purpose than money is insignifi- 
cant ; and they already exercise in two instances, those of token coins and 



in Belgium and in France at the time when a forced currency 
(of paper) was enacted in Italy ; but the Italian Govern- 
ment had honestly itself asked for the withdrawal of its sub- 
sidiary money, and France and Belgium had therefore suffered 
no injury on this account. It should also be remembered that 
if the Italian forced paper currency had occasionally caused some 
inconvenience to its neighbours, they had at other times derived 
advantage from it. It was thus when the establishment of 
forced paper currency took place in France; for the Italian 
subsidiary money contributed notably to spare France the 
circulation of small notes, and thus to lessen the loss resulting 
from the difference between the value of the paper and that of 
the silver. 

The discussion was postponed to Tuesday, the 10th May, at 
1.30 p.m. 

The sitting ceased at 5.30 p.m. 

paper money, the very power to fix the price of one conunoditv in relation 
to those of others which is denounced in some quarters as a yiolation of the 
TOrinoiples of free trade and political economy, and as impossible of exerdse. 
This being so, what greater difficulty can their be in performing the same 
office for colver ? Tokens and notes are as much a forced currency as silver 
could be, more so by far when the silver is legalized at its nearest ascertain- 
able true ratio to gold while the notes are irredeemable." 

4. Mr. E. Cazalety ^^Bi-MetalHsm and its connection with Commerce^* 1879, J9. 
22 : '* It remains for me to show how far such a fixed ratio of value is 
practicable. Unquestionably if the bulk of the trade in gold and silver 
were in the hands of manufacturers it would be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the Governments of Europe combined, to regfulate the price of 
these metals. But is this so F The total consumption of gold and sUver for 
manufacturing and all other purposes exclusive of currency is estimated at 
b per cent, of the total annual production. It certainly does not exceed 10 
per cent., and the whole of the remainder from 90 to 95 per cent, is purchased 
by the different Governments of the world for currency purposes. Conse- 
quently it is the currency which supplies with a comparatively trifling 
exception the only market for the precious metals ; and as long as an un- 
limited demand can be retained for both articles, the Governments of Europe 
have it in their power to fix and maintain their relative value. Such an 
unlimited market has been supplied by France and the Latin Union for 
three-quarters of a century, wim tiie result of maintaining the fixed ratio 
between gold and silver at 1 : 15}." 

I quote aU these authorities here at some leng^ because this is really the 
orux of bi-metallism. Of course if it is impossible to maintain a fixed 
ratio between silver and gold, then bi-metallism is a chimeera ; but I think 
any unprejudiced judg^ will say that the weight of arg^ument is all on the 
siae of its possibility, and not with M. Pirmez, who declares it to be impos- 
sible, but hardly attempts to prove it so. — A. G. T. 
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APPENDIX TO THIRD SITTING. 



Crown .... 
Half-crown . . 
Fifth of a crown 
Tenth of a crown 



NOTE ON THE MONETAEY SYSTEM OF PORTUGAL, 
ON THE COINAGE, AND ON THE MONETAEY 
SITUATION OF THE POETUGUESE COLONIES. 
By the count DE SAN MIGUEL. 

The monetary system actually in vogue in Portugal was 
established by the law of the 29th July, 1854. 
Gold is the single metallic standard. 

The metal coined is of a standard of 916|/1000 fine ; that is 
to say, 11/12 of pure gold and 1/12 of alloy. 
The pieces of gold are 

Value. Weight in grammes. 

10,000 reis . . . 17,735 
5,000 „ ... 8,868 
2,000 „ . , . 3,547 
1,000 „ . . . 1,774 
The ancient Portuguese gold coins, called pe9as and half 
pe^as, of the standard of 916|-/1000 fine, the same as the 
English coins of the same metal and of the same standard, 
called sovereigns and haK-sovereigns, are considered legal 
tender under the following conditions : — 

The pe9a should be of the weight of 14,188 grammes. 

ThehaK-pe9a ' „ „ 7,094 

The sovereigns „ ,, 7,981 

The half-sovereigns „ ,, 3,990 

And are received — 

The pe^a at the value of 8,000 reis. 

The half -pe9a „ 4,000 „ 

The sovereign „ 4,500 ,, 

The half-sovereign ,, 2,250 „ 

The State recognises as legal in all money an allowance of 
2 per 1,000 in the weight and 2 per 1,000 in the standard. 
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Individuals, banks^ and all other associations can have any 
quantity of gold of the standard of 916f/1000 fine cbined at the 
mint, in crowns, half-crowns, fifths and tenths of crowns, by 
paying 1000 reis per kilogram, but it has often occurred that 
money has been coined gratuitously through the order of the 
Cortes. 

Table No. 1 shows the amount of gold money struck at the 
Lisbon mint (the only one in the country) in the period between 
1854 and 1880. 

Silver and copper are used as subsidiary money. 

125 grammes of silver alloy of the standard of 916f/1000 fine 
are divided into coins in the following manner : — 

Value. "Weight in 

^ gfranunes. 

In 10 pieces called five tostoes . . . 500 reis . . 12*5 
In 20 pieces called two tostoes . . . 200 „ . . 5 
In 50 pieces called tostoes .... 100 „ . . 2*5 
In 100 pieces called half-tostoes . . 50 „ . . 1*25 

The allowance is 3 per 1,000 in weight and 2 per 1,000 in 
standard. 

In any payment, whatever may be its importance and the 
origin of the obligation from which it springs, the creditor is 
not obliged to receive more than 5,000 reis in silver money. 
There has however long existed in the commerce of Lisbon a 
custom, sanctioned by no law, but generally recognized, to accept 
a third of the pa3rment in silver coin. 

The State reserves to itself the privilege of making and 
issuing subsidiary money of silver and copper. No issue of 
this money can however be made without its amount being fixed 
by the Cortes. 

Table No. 2 shows the amoimt of silver money struck from 
1854 to 1880. 

The law of 1854 declared that the old gold crowns struck by 
virtue of the law of 15th February, 1851, the silver coins called 
crowns and their divisions, created by the law of the 24th April, 
1835, the coins called ''crusados novos" and their divisions, 
the old coins of 100 reis, and all foreign coins of authorized 
circulation, should lose their legal currency and should be 
exchanged for legal money at their nominal value and within 
a time fixed by the same law if they were not clipped. The 
time was increased by later laws on account of the impossibility 
of effecting the exchange in the time first fixed. 
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Foreign coins have entirely disappeared from the circulation, 
old silver coins are very rare, and in the period between the 
30th September, 1879, and the 30th September, 1880, none of 
these old silver coins were re-presented at the Mint for exchange. 

Table No. 3 shows the silver coins withdrawn from circulation 
up to 1854. 

Table No. 4 shows the importation and exportation of gold 
and silver coins during the years 1854 to 1856, in 1865, and 
from 1861 to 1880. Before 1865 official publications relating to 
international commerce were made irregularly, and statistics 
are missing for the years between 1857 and 1860, and from 
1862 to 1864. 

Various circumstances of political and financial origin caused 
the striking in Portugal, during the first quarter of the century, 
and also during a part of the second, of a considerable quantity 
of bronze and of copper money ; the first with an intrinsic value 
of about 50 per cent., and in the second in a proportion which 
scarcely reached 30 per cent. 

The manufacture of bronze money, which began in 1811, 
ceased in 1835, in accordance with the terms of the law of the 
24th April of the same year on monetary reform. 

The legislation of 1854 only concerned itself with the 
question of copper, in order to authorize the continued issue 
of notes representing that money. 

Different laws since 1854 have authorized the issue of copper 
money. 

Table No. 5 shows the kinds and the quantity of copper 
coined from 1865 to 1880. 

The only decree which relates to payment in copper money 
was dated the 17th February, 1779, and fixed the sum of 100 
reis as the maximum of the amount payable in this coin ; how- 
ever, there has always existed in the commerce of Lisbon, as 
with silver, a custom, sanctioned by no law, of receiving a third 
of the total amount in copper money. 

PAPER MONEY. 

The only paper representative of cpin is the bank note. 
There are two classes of bank notes — one which is only current 
in the administrative district of Lisbon, and the other beyond 
that circle. 
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The Bank of Portugal has the monopoly of the issue of 
notes of the first class. 

This establishment has a capital of eight milliards of reis, 
[£1,778,888], and the right belongs to it of issuing its notes 
through the whole country, with this advanl^ge, that they are 
received by the Financial Minister as and the equivalent of, 
metallic money. Notwithstanding, the creditors of the State are 
not compelled to receive these notes in pa3rment of their debt. 
Beyond the district of Lisbon there exist certain liberties for the 
issue of notes, which are regulated by special legislation. Each 
bank, either at Parte or in the provinces, organized conformably 
to the general principles of the law of the 22nd June, 1867, 
concerning the formation and existence of anonymous societies, 
is authorized to include among its operations the issue of bank 
notes. The notes issued by these bodies do not always have 
the privilege of being received as the equivalent of metallic 
money by the public receivers. 

The establishments which issue bank notes in the kingdom 
are nine in nimiber — one at Lisbon, five at Parte, and three in 
the provinces. Different causes up to the present time have 
hindered the paper currency £rc»n being of an equal importance 
to that of other countries. 

Li accordance with the law of 1854, bank notes can only 
represent gold coin, and must be paid in that metal. 
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FOURTH SITTING, 



TUESDAY, 10th MAY, 1881. 

There were present the delegates who were at the previous 
sitting, and in addition for British India, Sir Louis Mallet, 
Under Secretary of State. The sitting began at 2 p.m. 

ChevaUer di Niehauer requested an explanation with regard 
to the sense of one of the paragraphs of the Note filed at the 
last sitting by M. Oemuschi, which requested from the difPerent 
Governments represented at the Conference, the communication 
of detailed information on the coinage of silver from the 1st 
January, 1 874. In the last line but one of this Note, M. Oemuschi 
requested that the Austrian Government would make known at 
what time it ceased to strike double thalers. By this expression 
double thalers, did M. Oemuschi mean the thalers known imder 
the name of '' Thaler de rUnion " or " Vereins Thaler ?" M. 
Oemuschi replied that he did. 

M, Vrolik (Holland) placed on the table of the Oonference, 
with reference to M. Oemuschi's request, two tables showing — 

(1) The value of gold, silver, copper, and bronze coins, struck 

^m 1840 to 1880 at the Utrecht Mint, and intended to 
circulate in Holland and its colonies. 

(2) The value of these same coins, which were exported to 

the Netherlands colonies or to foreign coimtries, and 

of those which were re-exported to Holland {vide 

Appendices 1 and 2 to this Sitting). 

M. Lardy (Switzerland) said that it was only owing to the 

sad death of M. Feer Herzog, who had represented his country 

at all the Monetary Oonferences, that it became necessary for 

him to address the meeting. He wished to call attention to twd 

questions which were not in the list adopted by the Oonference : — 

(1) The employment in industry of the precious metals. 

(2) The repression of false coinage. 
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The quantity of the precious metals used in industry is 
very imperfectly known. M. Soetbeer is preparing statistics of 
it, but they are not yet published. The amount is much more 
considerable than is generally supposed. M. Soetbeer and Mr. 
Horace Burchard, Mint Master of Washington, estimate that 
since 1849, £760,000,000 in gold have been extracted from the 
mines. If we add to that the £320,000,000, which represents 
the accumulated stock before 1848, we find that the total sum of 
gold existing in the world ought to be £1,080,000,000 sterling. 
Now, according to the United States' consuls and M. Soetbeer, 
there were only 640 or £680,000,000 of gold in circulation or 
deposited in the banks. What, therefore, has become of the 
difference of £400,000,000 for thirty-one years, or about 
£12,000,000 per annum? After allowing for hoarding, for 
loss, for wear and tear, there is still a considerable mass of the 
precious metals which must be annually used in industry. 
Thus, the dockmaker's industry, which is valued at £3,600,000 
in Switzerland, and £5,200,000 in the entire world, employs 
gold to the amount of about £1,200,000 each year. The 
manufacture of gold ornaments at Nuremberg absorbs a con- 
siderable amount of gold. If the industrial employment of gold 
is great, the principle that law alone creates the value of the 
metals used as money is evidently impugned ; and, on the other 
side, it is necessary to proceed with the greatest prudence in 
passing from the double standard to the gold standard. With 
regard to the coining of false money in England, Mr. Goschen 
proposed to punish on his return to England an Englishman 
who had coined false money abroad ; but the British Oovem- 
ment merely offered to send back the accused in such cases to 
the government of the country in whose territory the crime had 
been committed. In Spain the real coins are so worn, and false 
coinage is so extensive, that it is difficult to distinguish the good 
from the bad. He would, therefore, request the Oonference to 
pay special attention to these two questions : — 

(1) What is the importance of the industrial employment of 

the precious metals, and especially of gold? 

(2) Is it possible to better ensure the repression of false 

coinage ? 

It was decided to print and distribute these questions to the 
delegates. 

The general disemeion on the liet ofqueetions adopted hy the Cen* 
ference was then resumed. 
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M, LuaaaUi (Italy) said that he did not intend to reply fully 
to M. Firmez, but M. Firmez said that the gold mono-metallist 
States were absolutely satisfied with the present state of things ; 
that the silver mono-metallist States, like India, had to .contend 
against serious difficulties, but that they were only financial, 
and not economic, and that the States with the halting standard, 
especially the Latin Union, would be much less afPeoted by the 
depreciation of silver than they expected, and their interest led 
them to progress towards a single gold standard. 

Was it true that England was so clearly and thoroughly con- 
vinced of the excellence of its present monetary regulations ? 
If so, how is it that eminent men and great financiers in England 
begin to have serious doubts in this respect, and to express them 
publicly? How is it that a former Governor of the Bank of 
England, Mr. Henry Gibbs, who was the delegate of England 
at the Monetary Conference of 1878, who arrived at it a mono- 
metallist and left it a bi-metallist, has just published, with the 
authority of the present Governor of the Bank, a most remark- 
able pamphlet, in which the superiority of the universal bi- 
metallic system over the English system is affirmed ? How is it 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, which represents 
one of the great centres of industry and commerce — how is it ' 
that the merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire address 
petitions to the British Gt)vemment, demanding the establish- 
ment of universal bi-metallism as best meeting the interests of 
English commerce? 

As regards British India, the losses resulting from the 
maintenance of the single gold standard in England are incon- 
testible. It is equally certain that the commerce of this country 
greatly requires the re-habilitation of silver. M. Firmez does 
not admit that Indian commerce has really suffered &om the fall 
of exchange in London on Calcutta and Bombay, as this fall in 
exchange has been compensated by a corresponding rise in 
selling prices. This argument cannot be accepted, though it is 
speciouB.* In reality the situation of India towards England is 
the same as that of the countries having forced paper currency 
towards the coimtries with a metallic circulation. As the course 
of exchange in the countries condemned to a paper money rule 
undergoes rapid and considerable oscillations ; and as the 
merchant cannot therefore foresee exactly at the moment of 

* Beit my note on p. 68. — ^A. C. T. 
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delivery what will be the sum which will be given him in pay- 
ment, he is obliged to guard himself against this risk, either by 
requiring inmiediate payment or by increasing the price, which 
in either case constitutes a serious obstacle to the development 
of business. ' It is exactly the same in the countries which, like 
British India, have as a single standard a depreciated metal like 
silver. The situation of these latter countries is really more 
grave than that of the States with a forced p^per currency. The 
latter can manage to restrain the depreciation of paper by an 
able financial administration, by a great moderation in their 
issues, and by a dever development of their economic resources ; 
while a State having a single silver standard is condemned at 
present to submit to the effects of rapid and unforeseen varia- 
tions in the price of the metal, variations which depend not on 
its own decision, but on the vicissitudes of foreign legislation. 

To support this assertion, M. Luzzatti referred to a memo- 
randum of the Government of India for 1876, and to an essay 
by Mr. Chapman, Administrator of the Indian Finances,* pub- 
lished in June, 1880. He also quoted a remarkable work, 
in which Mr. Seyd showed that English commerce with the 
countries having a single silver standard represents Jths of its 
total commerce, and that the employment of a depreciated 
metal obstructs commercial transactions as much as an increase 
in customs duties, for it falsifies the very institution of money .f 

The raisan tPStre of money is the double quality which it 
possesses, first of relative fixity in value, and secondly of fitness 
(which it has on account of the matter of which it is composed) 
for making its intrinsic value equal to its legal value. If the first 
of these qualities is taken away from money, it ceases to be money ; 
it becomes a commodity ; it is no longer anything but a simple 
resonant paper-money. The depreciation which results has always 
grave consequences, but it is particularly disastrous, where it 
occurs in the relations of different parts of one country, to one 
another, or of a metropolis to its colonies. Holland has under- 
stood this well, and has always maintained a uniform monetary 
relation between itself and its distant possessions. By following 
a different method, and by remaining gold mono-metallist, as 
opposed to India which is silver mono-metallist. Great Britain 

* Mr. B. B. Chapman, G.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, Financial 
Secretary to the Oovemment of India from 1869. 

t See Mr. E. Seyd, " The Decline of Prosperity," 1879, p. 23-4.— A. C. T. 
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has exposed India and herself to industrial and commercial 
sufferings, of which she begins to feel the pangs. 

in Germany the monetary situation is very uncertain. M. 
Pirmez declares that they have no desire to change anything 
there. It is always very difficult and delicate to ascertain 
whether a great country is satisfied or not with its monetary 
legislation, for even within the domain of scientific research, 
the means of determining the true state of things are far from 
being infallible. At any rate certain signs show that in Germany 
opinions are more and more divided between mono-metaUism 
and bi-metallism. It is even clear that the latter gains ground 
day by day, it has on its side the great economists Wagner, 
Schoeffle, Lexis, Arendt ; it has been defended in the Eeichstag 
by many deputies, and especially by one of the most eminent, 
M. de Kardorff. It has been developed and approved in 
many public meetings and by the German agriculturists in their 
annual Congress. The most significant symptom of all is, that 
Prince Bismarck himself seems to have felt doubts about the 
value of the mono-metallic gold reform, which was ordered by 
the German Government ten years ago. He has not taken a 
direct part in the last discussion in the Beichstag, but he caused 
the Secretary of State to declare that the Gt)vemment intended 
to maintain an attitude of observation, and to adhere to the 
statu quo. 

This declaration in a country which, like Germany, has first 
adopted a single gold standard, and then suspended the de- 
monetization of silver, means that the government is perplexed, 
that it hesitates to plunge deeper, and that it does not dare to 
complete the whole of its mono-metallic reform. The result is 
to preserve provisionally for thalers their full legal force in 
Germany, just as the crowns of five francs have in the Latin 
Union. 

Prince Bismarck's motives are clear from the comparison 
which he caused to be made in his organ, between the mass of 
gold in circulation in the world, and a cloak which was too small 
for a bed occupied by two persons. Each one wishing to draw 
the cloak towards himself, it will happen that the mass of gold 
will become more and more insufficient as the movement of the 
exchange increases; it will be specially inadequate whenever 
the States which now employ forced paper money resume specie 
payments. Prince Bismarck even now foresees and wishes to 
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guard against the scarcity of gold. This danger cannot 
be prevented by the produce of the gold mines. This is 
not increasing but diminishing, as M. Soetbeer proves 
in his ''Statistics of the Precious Metals from 1876 to 1880." 
!Even if the production were increasing, the distribution of 
the extracted metal in the world is not the same as before, 
and it would not secure to Europe sufficient gold to permit 
the paper money States to return to a metallic circulation 
and ^e States with a double standard to adopt a single gold 
standard. The three great gold-producing coxmtries are the 
United States, Bussia, and Australia. Now the United States, 
since the resumption of specie payments, absorbs aU the gold 
which it produces ; Eussia places part of its gold in Germany, 
another part in Central Asia, and keeps the remainder for the 
payment of its customs dues in gold, and for its external debt ; 
Australia begins already to absorb a larg^ part of its production, 
and before long it will send to Europe only a small fraction of 
its precious metals. If we remember all the secondary causes 
which constantly tend to diminish the quantity of gold in 
circulation, and the loss caused by manufacture, by wear and 
tear, and by industrial use, it is evident that Europe must soon 
suffer from a true gold famine, while M. Suess and other eminent 
geologists consider the quantity of gold still remaining in the 
earth as relatively small.* 

Some economists say that if gold becomes rare, its price will 
rise, that the price of commodities will fall in proportion, and 
that thus equilibrium will be re-established on a new basis ; but 
this re-establishment really means a crisis, that is, ruin for the 
merchant, misery for the workman, and suffering and pain for 

alLt 

Other economists say, that if gold runs short, the less rich 
states will content themselves with silver, while the more 
advanced states will keep the gold. Can it be believed that 
the states which they expect to reduce to the use of silver will 
accept a sentence of this kind ? Is it thought that the powers 
which have still a paper-money system will resume specie pay- 
ments with silver alone? In Austro-Hungary, in 1879, the 
silver florin, as international money of exchange, actually lost 

* See ** Die Zuknnft des Gk>lde8," Yon Edouard Suess. Wien, 1877 
(Braumnuller). This admirable work is beinf? translated into English by 
my friend Mr. Theodore Waterhoiise. — ^A. C. T. 

t See Prefaoe p. 6.— A. C. T. 
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when exchanged for paper money. It trould be tiie same iot 
all the States which have a forced currency. If they wished to 
return without gold money to a metallic circulation, they would 
be again reduced to the same situation, to the same state of 
suffering as under the depreciated paper money system ; but 
they would not suffer alone, for now all nations form one com- 
munity. It has also been remarked that devices of credit can, 
when they are very much developed, supplement to a very large 
extent the monetary circulation, and that civilized nations can, 
in consequence, with a coinage more and more restricted, effect 
exchanges more and more considerable. This is true ; but it 
must not be forgotten that if credit institutions are precious 
instruments of circulation, they present also serious dangers. 
The documents which they send out represent or suppose value, 
but they do not constitute it — ^they do not create it, any more 
than a photographer increases the population by multiplying 
portraits. In the same way credit circulation is essentially 
limited ; its development depends on the parallel development 
of riches, which it helps to express, and on the corresponding 
increase of the metallic balances which serve it as a guarantee. 
It cannot, therefore, be stretched beyond certain limits without 
incurring the risk of one of those catastrophes which the com- 
mercial world has already too often known. 

All these considerations lead to the same conclusion. 
Europe must have gold; it must have more and more gold, 
and yet European gold passes more and more to America. 
M. Pirmez contests, it is true, this kind of drainage of 
European gold by the New World ; but the drainage is an 
absolute fact. If a proof of its intensity is required, it is this : 
while in 1879 and 1880 the export of coin from Europe to the 
United States only occurred at the end of the year for the settle- 
ment of accounts ; in 1881, in the three first months only, there 
were forwarded :&om England to America two millions and a half 
of pounds sterling in gold, and other millions have been exported 
in the same period from France and Q-ermany. It must not be 
thought that this movement is bound to diminish. European gold 
will, from day to day, be still more drawn to the United States, 
and it will remain there longer than M. Pirmez believes. The 
United States will have need of it to achieve their great reform 
in the restmiption of specie payment. They have still to with- 
draw from circulation the State bank-notes which represent a 
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sum of 1,700,000,000 of francs,* and from whioli they have 
already taken away forced currency, but which they have not 
yet paid for. For this operation they must have gold. There 
must also be gold for all the new enterprises which increase 
year by year on their still virgin soil. The United States is 
a world of giants, the appearance of which marks a new 
era of humanity. Their progress is prodigious and without 
precedent. They defy calculation as well as comparison. 
Their population has increased by twelve millions of in- 
habitants in the last decennial period ; their territory is being 
covered with new cities ; their agriculture clears millions of 
acres in a single year; their industry, which increases 
every day in imheard-of proportions, becomes for Europe a 
menace and a danger, against which many of the States of the 
old Continent seek to protect themselves by the help of customs 
tariffs ;f and it is supposed that such a country as this wiU send 
back to Europe in a short time the gold which it has received 
from it. Without doubt it will not hoard it ; but it will keep 
it, and it will use it as food for all its novel enterprises, just 
as Europe from 1850 to 1860 utilized for its great industrial 
and commercial development the enormous afflux of Calif omian 
gold which then encumbered its monetary market. 

In presence of this exodus of gold, already so evident, and 
destined to become more and more severe, it would be ex- 
ceedingly imprudent for Europe, and especially for the States 
of the Latin Union, not to take measures to redeem silver from 
the discredit into which it has fallen. This metal, as M. Pirmez 
admits, is, so to speak, eliminated from circulation and con- 
demned to hide itself in the vaults- of the banks. It is thus in 
the Latin Union ; it is believed to be thus in Germany ; and it 
is thought that silver forms now at least j-rds of the amount 
deposited in the vaults of the Ipiperial Bank. What is the 
cause of this useless accumulation of silver ? Is it entirely, as 
M. Pirmez holds, the repugnance which the population feels to 
use this inconvenient jnetal ? No ; it is also the discredit which 
has come upon it from the legislation of several States. They 
prefer gold, and even a bank-note, to silver, because they know 
that with bank-notes they can procure gold, and gold is every- 

♦=£68,000,000. 

t Here is an example of the rapidity of the development of industry ^in 
the United States : the production of pig-iron was in 1867 2 million tons, 
last year it was 4^ million tons. — M, Y. 
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iirhere received as' international money, wliile silver is only an 
instrument of national exchange. If the same intemationai 
legal-tender power be given to silver crowns which gold money 
now has, silver will come out from the vaidts of the banks. If 
silver be legislatively rehabilitated, it will take its place in the 
monetary circidation not only of Europe, but of the United 
States; for it is not absolutely correct to say that the new 
dollars struck in accordance with the Bland Bill are rejected by 
the American Bepublic. Of 82 millions of doUars which have 
been struck, 66 have entered into circulation — 29 in a metallic 
form ; 37 are represented by warrant-notes, exclusively repayable 
in silver, and called silver certificates. One has no right, there- 
fore, to pretend that silver does not circulate in the United 
States ; it circulates there already,* and it will circulate much 
more, whenever the Federal Government withdraws its small 
bank-notes, the Greenbacks of from one to five dollcurs. It will 
circulate there above all whenever it shall have recovered the 
character of intemationai money. 

There is still one last objection to reply to. The gold mono- 
metaUists, and M. Firmez with them, allege that the double 
standard has never been in fact for France anything but an 
alternative standard, the least valuable metal having constantly 
driven away the better. This is true ; but a very authoritative 
German writer, M. Lexis, states that France has not lost so 
much as people believe ; for if she has been paid in depreciated 
money, she has also paid in the same money whenever payment 
has been made on her own territory. The price of commodities 
which she has exported has been regulated by the less dear 
money, and while amassing the more expensive money, and while 
sending it where it possessed the greatest purchasing power, 
France has succeeded in developing her importations. The fact 
is important to note ; for the monetary situation of France is 
the reduced image of that of a great bi-metallic union, of which 
the most powerful states of the globe such as England, France, 
the United States, and Germany, would make part. Without 
xioubt, even with a very extended bi-metallism, it would be 
impossible to prevent differences between the value of the two 
metals from occurring ; because money is an equivalent at the 
same time that it is an instrument of exchange. Monetary laws 
in determining a stronger demand for certain precious metals 

* See my note on p. 71, with extract from "Bullionist ** of Aug. 6th. — A. C. T. 
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augment their value ; but the monetary employment of those 
metals is necessary for mankind on account of the intrinsic 
qualities with which they alone are endowed by nature. At 
the same time, the acceptance of bi-metallism by a great ifumber 
of States would have for effect to limit fluctuations and to 
diminish their serious consequences. The past in this respect 
answers sufficiently for the future. If in 1850, at the time of 
the invasion of Californian gold, gold had been demonetized as 
certain economists demanded, who can say what fall in price 
this metal, deprived of its monetary functions, would have 
undergone ? It has kept, nevertheless, nearly all its value up 
till now, chiefly on account of the action of the French Legislature 
and the economic power of France: these two causes united 
have acted as a great compensatory balance. 

If gold mono-metallism is a supreme truth, all the nations 
will adopt it. There will, therefore, be, so to say, nations well 
clothed and nations unclothed, and fearful crises will be pro- 
duced. If it is not true, sufferings of which one cannot deny the 
existence or the gravity, place on government the duty to seek 
a remedy. This remedy cannot be to maintain a state of things 
which makes debased silver flow back on the less rich nations ; 
the remedy can only be found in putting in force organic laws, 
which shall be truely written reason, and in the expression of the 
necessary relations of the precious metals, whatever may be the 
measure of these relations, which we cannot at present discuss. 

Mr, FremaniUy Delegate of Great Britain, asked to be allowed 
to make some reservations on the subject of the character of 
the pamphlet which has been recently published by the former 
Director of the Bank of England, Mr. Gibbs, with the approba- 
tion of the present Director, and from which M. Luzzatti had 
drawn the argument in favour of the bi-metallic theory. With- 
out doubt, Mr. Gibbs and the present Director of the Bank of 
England enjoyed in the commercial world a situation exception- 
ally elevated ; but they would be the flrst to recognize that they 
did not intend to express the opinion of the Bank of England^ 
and still less the public opinion of Great Britain in the pamphlet 
to which M. Luzzatti referred. 

Sir Zauit Mallet, First Delegate of British India, said that he 
proposed ultimately to make known to the Conference the views 
of the Indian authorities on the question of the depreciation of 
silver ; he would at present conflne himself to the observation 

o 2 
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that the memorandum* of Mr. Chapman to which Monsietir 
Luzzatti had referred had no official character, and did not con- 
tain anything but the expression of the personal opinion of the 
author. It ought to be added, however, that this opinion was 
entirely shared by many of his colleagues in the administration 
of India, t 

Monsieur de ThUmer, Delegate of Kussia, considered that at 
the point at which the discussion had now arrived, the moment 
had come to quit purely theoretical ground, and to search for 
a practiced solution of the question submitted to the Conference. 
Could they not come to any general conclusion £rom the propo- 
sitions here developed in the name of his Q-ovemment by the 
first Delegate of Germany. Assuredly it was certain that one 
measure is better than two measures, and one single standard 
than two standards. It seems also incontestable that gold 
possesses in a superior degree the qualities necessary for a metal 
employed as money. It is preferable to silver as rolLroads are 
preferable to roads ; but it does not follow that one ought to 
make silver disappear any more than the superiority of railroads 
over roads ought to have as a consequence the destruction of all 
roads. If money was only a standard and a measure, there 
would be an advantage in using a single metal, and the best 
metal; but it is also an instrument of exchange, having an 
intrinsic value, and the needs of the public require that this in- 
strument of exchange should be placed at the disposal of the 
public in a .sufficient quantity. Is this condition fulfilled 
now-a-days ? Can it be so at present with gold alone ? 
If we determined on a complete exclusion of silver from 
circulation,^ could it be so in the future especially? It 
would be difficult to reply affirmatively to this question. 
To deny the scarcity of gold is almost to deny evidence, 
and this scarcity wiU probably increase ; for from the mone- 
tary point of view, the possibility of the resumption of specie 
payment by Italy, by Austro-Hungary, and by Eussia, threatens 
Europe with a great danger. It can only be guarded against 
by returning, at least in part, to the employment of silver, 
which they wished to get rid of too roughly, and which has 
revenged itself. We are not talking of the abandonment of the 
gold standard, which would be to progress contrary to civiliza- 

* Printed as Appendix I. to the proceedings of the Fifth Sitting. — ^A. C. T. 
t See my note at the beginning oi Mr. Chapman's Memorandum. — ^A. C. T. 
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tion. We are also not discussing the establishment between 
the two metals of that fixed and immutable relation of 15^, 
which M. Cemuschi proposed to decree. M. Pirmez has 
clearly shown the inconveniences and the dangers of such a 
system. Its promoters appear to forget that money has not a 
legal value, but an intrinsic value, and that in giving it a legal 
value much superior to its intrinsic value, we risk reducing 
it to the value of paper-money. 

The true practiced means of rehabilitating and utilizing 
silver is to enter into the road open to us by the German pro- 
posals. These proposals have a considerable practical bearing. 
They have a scientific and theoretical bearing, perhaps even 
more great. They consist of three great points: first, the 
stoppage of the sale of silver; secondly, the substitution of 
silver money for small gold notes ; thirdly, the replacement of 
subsidiaiy pieces of debased silver by pieces of silver having a 
real value, and struck at the same standard as the legal-tender 
money. 

To prove the advantages which this method offers us, one 
must first define what is the end to which our efforts ought to 
tend. Is it simply to cause a rise in the price of silver, in order 
to permit the treasuries of the different States to get rid, with 
the least possible loss, of the stock of meted which encimibers 
their vaults ? Is it not rather to bring about a better distri- 
bution of the two metals, to allow of the non-employment of 
gold wherever it is not indispensable, in order to possess a 
sufficient quantity where it is absolutely necessary — that is 
to say, in the reserves of the banks. By replacing small gold 
money by silver money struck at its real value, we attain 
this end with certainty. The effect which we may hope for 
from this mode of procedure would be very important if they 
decided to extend this measure to gold coins corresponding to 
pieces of ten francs and ten marks. It would suffice that the 
greater part of the states of Europe should decide to adopt this 
measure to diminish half the perils with which the scarcity of 
gold threatens Europe in the future. In fact in calculating that 
the three great European states still under the rule of paper 
money, that is Russia, Austro-Himgary, and Italy, represent 
altogether 155 millions of inhabitants, and by valuing, at 
the average figure of 35 francs per head, the sum in gold 
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coin* to be put in circulation, we see that they will have 
need of five milliards and a half or six milliards of francs 
[£240,000,000] in gold specie to return to a metallic system. 
A half of this sum would be found if the gold pieces equal to 
ten francs and under it were transformed in Europe into pieces 
of silver, Germany would thus haye at disposal a half milliard 
of francs [£20,000,000] in gold; France and all the other 
metallic coimtries together about a milliard and a half 
[£60,000,000] ; lastly, Eussia, Austro-Hungary, and Italy 
would have need of one milliard less [£40,000,000]. 

Such might be the practical result of the proposals of Germany. 
From a scientific point of view they have a bearing not less con- 
siderable. The mono-metallist gold theory rested on two axioms : 
it taught for the one part that one must give to gold the smallest 
possible notes ; on the other part, that one must exclude silver 
absolutely from circulation by not admitting it except as a 
debased coinage. The proposals which Germany has just made, 
pushed on without doubt by the force of facts, are precisely the 
negative of the two essential points in the mono-metallist' s 
monetary theory. They start on the contrary from this double 
principle, that there is a certain limit below which it is necessary 
not to bring the dividing of gold, and that the gold standard 
does not in any way exclude silver from circulation by the side 
of gold, but, on the contrary, requires it. We, in this way, 
return to the old historical tradition which gold mono-metallism 
had tried violently to break through ; we return to bi-metallism 
with a standard of value, which was formerly silver, which wiU 
now be gold, but which, far from eliminating silver, will assure 
it, on the contrary, a constant and regular employment in the 
ordinary circulation of each state. 

Is it possible to go further on this road ? Could one extend 
to the international exchange the system of bi-metallism with a 
gold standard, and give silver a place in external circulation ? 
It would seem that to arrive at this result it would be necessary 
perhaps to coin an international piece, or rather to consider silver 
from an international point of view as a stock exchange value, 
of which the price in relation to gold would be fixed periodically 
either according to the average prices of grain or by an under- 

* The g^ld circulatioxi of Grermany is estimated at 32*22 marks per 
inhabitant. {See the pamphlet, **Die Woehnmgsfrage in Deutchen 
Handelstage." Berlin, 1881, p. 16).— M. de T. 
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standing between the govemiaents. Silver would therefore be, 
as between nation and nation, considered not as a standard of 
value, but as a simple instrument of exchange ; it would be in 
fact a kind of ingot which would circulate with this difference, 
that it would keep the excess value which mintage adds to its 
intrinsic value, and that it would be guaranteed against the 
chances of an excessive and sudden fall in price by a kind of 
international minimum. 

This is, perhaps, a question which is not yet ripe and which 
it is sufficient to merely touch on. What it is important to show 
at present is, that no extreme system is in possession of the 
absolute truth. The bi-metallists are right to wish for the cir- 
culation of the two metals ; but they are wrong in wishing to 
fix arbitrarily and by a decree the immutable value of silver. 
The mono-metallists are wrong to wish to drive silver absolutely 
from the monetary market ; but they are right to oppose 
the pretentions of their adversaries, to regulate the reciprocal 
relation of gold and silver. The Conference of 1878 will have 
had for a result to re-act against one of these errors, and to 
rehabilitate silver in public opinion. It belongs to the present 
Conference to establish as a rule, that silver has its place marked 
out for it in internal circulation by the side of gold, and to Sieek 
in the method shown by Germany the most proper means of 
ensuring the practical application of this principle. 

Count RiMcani, Delegate of Italy, said: M. Pirmez appears 
to have forgotten to take into consideration a conviction 
which has taken possession of the minds of thinkers, and 
which has caused a crowd of conversions to bi-metallism — 
the conviction that gold is not sufficient to conduct all the 
tiransactions of the human race. Nevertheless, it is this con- 
sideration which causes many, who have hitherto supported 
the theory which he has so brilliantly defended, to pass over to 
the other camp. This fact is of extreme importance ; and with- 
out an imiversal upsetting of all prices, of all present economic 
conditions, can one adhere to the doctrine of only having gold 
as money ? In England a remarkable movement in favour of 
bi-metallism is taking place. In India loud complaints are 
made of the millions of rupees which every year of the monetary 
legislation of the mother country costs them. The reform in 
G-ermany is interrupted in the middle. The halting system 
of the Latin Union has given rise to a crowd of incon- 
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veniences. Would not all discussion be closed if the defini- 
tion of money were once thorougUy agreed on? Is money 
a commodity? If it be answered "Yes," the bi-metaUists 
are in the wrong, and there could be nothing more absurd 
than to wish to fix a constant relation of value between 
two commodities; but if money is not a commodity, if it is 
only a creation of the law which makes it and unmakes it at 
its choice, why cannot the law which makes money fix also a 
relation of value between two moneys ? I accept the relation of 
15^, because it exists, because it has performed its functions 
very well for a hundred years, whatever has been the produc- 
tion of the mines, because I do not wish to demonetize eight 
or nine milliards [£360,000,000] of silver money, nor to 
recognize a principle which would oblige me to perpetually 
re-perform the operation. It is nature in the end which 
is responsible for the equilibrium. If there are divergencies 
from time to time in the production of one or other of the 
metals, the total production, as statistical tables show, follows 
an uniform and regular course. I thus accept 15^ as I 
would accept 16 or 20 if it existed. Did the circulation feel 
any effect when we were inundated several years ago with 
five milliards of gold [£200,000,000] which came to us from 
Australia, from California, from Bussia ? Not the least in the 
world. It is now the turn of silver. I'hat will pass away as 
gold passed ; I therefore accept the rate of 15^. The idea of 
M. Pirmez is the system of the single gold standard ; but did 
be not himself join in the declaration of the Conference of 
1878 in which it was laid down that it was not desirable 
to get rid of silver ; that it was necessary, on the contrary, 
to maintain in the world the monetaiy rdle of silver as 
well as that of gold. And, in fact, that which has happened 
to silver would have equally happened to gold if while follow- 
ing the idea of an illustrious economist, who is unhappily dead, 
we had demonetized it. The two metals compose only one 
monetary mass. There is a white metal and a yellow metal ; 
but it is always money which is made from them. Take one 
away, you upset all prices ; it would be impossible for all 
countries which have now a forced paper currency to get rid of 
it ; you would have separated one-half of the human race which 
has no other money than sUver from the other half which has 
only gold, and there would no longer be any means for them to 
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come to an agreement — you would oblige them simply to return 
to barter. As regards tbe intrinsic value of the metal of which 
so much is said, to what is it reduced, and in what proportions 
does it enter into the composition of the value of money ? I 
have a purse, I have skates ; but if the law decrees a forced 
paper currency, if nature no longer freezes water, what becomes 
of the intrinsic value of my purse or of my skates ? In metallic 
money there is certainly an injQnitesimal part of the value which 
it represents ; but close the mints to the metal of which it is 
composed, and you will have the exact measure of its intrinsic 
value. Bicardo has said that money in its most perfect form is 
paper ; but on condition that ingots deposited somewhere should 
guarantee its value. We may accept the theory of Bicardo, but 
only if we consider the deposit of the ingots as a guarantee of 
quantity, not of vedue. The productions of nature are limited ; 
those of man may have no limit. I accept, therefore, the guarantee 
of the ingots, but only as regards quantity ; that is to say, in 
order to be sure that I shall not receive greenbacks. As regards 
value, the ingots guarantee hardly anything at all. Money is 
not a commodity. M. Pirmez has said that the dynamics of 
values do not differ from those of bodies. **Take," he says, 
''two live bodies of a different movement; unite them by a 
cord : you will obtain an uniform movement ; but whatever is 
gained by the one is lost by the other.'* I reply that this is 
of no consequence, if the quantity of the movement is not 
diminished, if it remains always the same. Let silver rise, let 
gold go down; that is of no importance if the metals only 
compose one single monetary mass. To resume, g^ld is not 
sufficient; the monetary conditions of the world cause great 
uneasiness. We have one proof of it in our own meeting. The 
example of the Bonk of France does not signify much. We 
need not think of changing the rate of 15^. Money is 
not a commodity. If differences occur in the production of 
one or other of the metals, when we examine them separately 
the differences cease, as soon as we add up the two different 
productions. To proscribe one of the two moneys would be 
equivalent to suppressing money, and to putting back for 3,000 
years the course of humanity. I shoidd propose, then, that the 
whole discussion should be now turned, and should be restrained 
to the definition of money, from which results may come of 
which we have not as yet formed a sufficiently exact idea. 
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M, Burokhardt'Bitohofff Delegate of Switzerland, said : I am 
perfectly convinced that the monetary policy which has been 
inaugurated in the Latin Union since 1865 with the concurrence 
and help of our colleague, M. Feer-Herzog, has been a wise 
policy ; that it has given us good results, and that the successive 
restriction and, later on, the complete suppression of the coinage 
of silver have alone been able to preserve the states of the 
Latin Union from seeing all their gold disappear from circulation, 
and be replaced by pieces of silver. There must, therefore, be 
serious reasons for abandoning this policy and for again opening 
our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver. Do these reasons 
exist? It is necessary to examine this point minutely. M. 
Gemuschi has said that it is the law which makes money, that 
it is the State which determines its value, that it is in the power 
of the State to confer simultaneously on the two metals the 
character of money, and to fix in a durable and obligatory 
manner the relation which ought to exist between the value 
of gold and the value of silver. We contest this. The 
State by placing its mark on the disc of gold or of silver merely 
certifies its weight and its standard, and gives it a name ;* and, 
again, it is this name, conferred by the State, which is the first 
cause of the confusion which exists in the matter of coins, and 
of all the direful measures which have been the consequence 
of it. If the unit of the French standard which is 5 grams of 
silver at i%ths fineness had no other name than 5 grams of 
silver, it would be invariable. Five grams of silver at ^ths 
fineness would remain to all eternity 5 grams of silver. The 
law of the State would have absolutely nothing to say to it, 
nothing to add to it, nothing to take away from it; but the law has 
conferred on this unit the name of franc. The franc represents 
now indefinitely either a disc of silver of 5 grams at ^^ths fine- 
ness, or a disc of gold of a weight whose proportion with silver 
is that of 1 to 15^. That is the effect of the law, and this has 
been the cause of the monetary confusion which has lasted during 
centuries and which still lasts. 

When the value of gold has increased in reference to that of 
silver, the State has diminished the weight of gold forming the 
monetary unit; when it is the value of silver which has in- 
creased, the State has diminished the weight of the silver. Thus, 

* In the great majority of oases it does much more than this, for it gives 
it aJegal (or nominal) value greater than its intrinsic value. — A. C T. 
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in the course of centuries, the weight of coins has been con- 
stantly diminished and deteriorated. The name has remained 
the same, it is true. The monetary unit was always called a 
livre up to the moment when its name was changed by the 
law of the year 1811 into that of a franc; but the- livre was 
no longer a livre, it diminished and diminished till it was 
reduced to a very small part of the original livre. That gave a 
profit to the Government which manufactured the coins, it gave 
a profit to the debtors who paid their debts in the weight of 
silver or of gold inferior to that which had been agreed upon ; 
but all these profits were made at the expense of the general 
population. We see the last example of a similar diminution 
of weight of money in France applied to gold in the declaration 
of the King, of the 30th October, 1785, as it has been reproduced 
in the document appended to the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference of 1878. It is this royal declaration 
which has inaugurated the legal proportion of 15 J between gold 
and silver, which was afterwards adopted by the law of the 
17th Germinal of the year 1811, and forms up to this time the 
basis of the monetary system of France and its allies. It 
results from what precedes fchat it is the law indeed which by 
conferring the name on a piece of money has been the instru- 
ment of the successive deteriorations of coin which we have 
seen in the course of centuries ; and that, far horn, establishing 
in a fiixed and durable manner the value of money, it is, on the 
contrary, law, or rather a bad application of law, which has altered 
and falsified the value of money. I believe that the principle 
of the single standard as the basis of the monetary system of a 
nation is generally admitted by science ; it is recognized that 
the monetary unit should consist of a disc of gold or of silver of 
a fibced weight and standard. It is better not to have in theory 
two independent units, one of gold, the other of silver, and 
having an equal value among themselves. This is recognized 
by all economists as an absolute scientific truth ; but a cer- 
tain number of them contest the fitness of it when we come to 
apply it in practice. 

I have tried to ascertain what is the opinion of financial men 
in Switzerland. I must say that the question is exceedingly 
debated among us, as it is with others. We have among our 
bankers warm partisans of the re-establishment of the circula- 
tion of silver ; we hava others who defend the statu quo and 
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wlio admire the gold standard, 1 must, however, observe that 
these gentlemen are not always disinterested in the question. 
It is clear that those who deal in precious metals have a 
pecuniary interest in the maintenance or re-establishment of the 
double standard, which is for them a source of operations at 
the same time lucrative and bringing no risk. We must, there- 
fore, receive with a certain reserve their complaints and their 
wishes, as one may suspect that they are influenced to a certain 
degree, even without their knowledge, by motives of individual 
interest. If we now pass to the financiers of Paris, I may say 
that I have tried to ascertain the manner in which they discuss 
this question. I must admit that here also opinions appear to 
be divided ; but I have had an impression that the cause of the 
single gold standard has made during the last few years some 
progress in the ranks of high banking. I have been specially 
struck by the observations, full of justice and precision, which 
have been made to me by a man who occupies a very high 
position in the financial world, and who is at the head of one of 
the first credit establishments in Paris, inferior in importance 
only to the Bank of France. This person has said to me, 
speaking of the monetary standard, ''This is above all a question 
of honesty. If I lend to a merchant 155 kilograms of silver, 
honesty demands that he should restore to me 155 kilograms of 
silver ; if I lend him 1 kilograms of gold, honesty demands 
that he should restore to me 10 kilograms of gold. But it is 
not honest that the law should grant to my debtor the option of 
restoring to me as he chooses either 10 kilograms of gold or 155 
kilograms of silver, whichever may present to him at the time 
the most advantage. The law should be just and equal for all, 
and should not arbitrarily favour either the creditor or the 
debtor. This is what constitutes the superiority of the English 
market in the commerce of the world. When I buy a bill of 
£1,000 on London, I know that I shall receive so many ounces 
of gold at 22 carats, which results from a proportion of 
£3. 17». lOid, an ounce; when I buy a bill of 25,000 francs on 
Paris, I do not know whether I shall receive gold or pieces of 
5 francs in silver, and I do not inow at what price I can 
exchange the pieces of 5 francs in silver against gold. It is 
for this reason that bills on London form the principal regulator 
for international operations in the entire world — in India, in 
China, in Australia, in America, ; and this is the reason why 
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they are preferred to bills on France. It is for this reason that 
I make* all my contracts for a long term in sterling pounds 
in gold payable at London. The sterling pound is a solid and 
tmalterable basis, while the franc is not so. Nearly all the 
French governments since the King Fhillipe Auguste, have 
successively deteriorated the old French livre, and the franc 
under the regime of the double standard is still subject to 
deterioration. This deterioration may even be verjr apparent if 
we are ever obliged, on account of a bad harvest or of any 
other unpleasant accident, to pay for our purchases made in 
foreign countries with silver. The franc is a name which does 
not represent a single object, whether it be a determinate weighty 
in gold or a determinate weight in silver. For any monetary 
system the essential basis is honesty and truth." 

My further observations apply — ^first, to the pretended loss 
sustained by the German Government by putting into execution 
their monetary reform ; secondly, to the difficulties felt by the 
Latin Union on account of its stock of 5 franc silver pieces. 
M. Oemuschi has told us that Germany has lost 96 jnillions of 
marks through its monetary reform, and that the other nations 
have benefited by this loss. He has proposed that these 96 
millions should be re-imbursed to Germany by the other nations. 
I would observe, first, that according to the official documents 
which have been communicated to us by the Government of 
Germany, the difference resulting from the sale of 7 millions of 
livres or about 3 millions and a half kilograms of fine silver, 
compared to the buying price, only reaches 71 millions of marks ; 
and that the payment of 25 millions comes from the wear and 
tear of the old coins withdrawn from circulation. This is a loss 
necessary to all monetary circulation, and which has absolutely 
nothing to do with the monetary reform and the introduction of 
the gold standard. There would, therefore, be in any case only 
a sum of 71 millions according to M. Cemusohi, which the 
other nations could be called on to re-imburse to Germany ; but 
I go further than this and dispute that any loss has resulted to 
Germany on account of its monetary reform. We must not 
lose sight in fact that the German mark which constitutes the 
gold unit has a very different and very superior value to the 
third part of the old thaler based on silver. The so-called loss 
results from the exchange of the old silver moneys against 
gold on the basis of 15} ; but at the present moment this 
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proportion is 1 to 18. To buy a thousand kilograms of gold, 
Germany has paid 15,500 kilograms of silver, pltls 1,700 
kilograms for the so-called loss of silver, total 17,200 kilograms 
of silver. At the present time these thousand kilograms of 
gold are worth 18,000 kilograms of silver ; there has, therefore, 
been no loss, but a gain, and if Germany wished now to buy 
back all the silver which she has sold during the last eight years, 
she could do so with a considerable profit. But it is not only 
the silver which has been sold and replaced by gold which has 
an excess value, the sum of the silver sold reaches 7,130,000 
livres, and has produced a sum of 567 millions of marks 
[£27,792,804]. But all the monetary circulation of Germany, 
which consisted formerly of silver, and which is now based on 
gold, a circulation which may be valued in all at nearly 
2 milliards and a half marks, has profited by this excess value. 
We have just now the exchange on Germany at Paris at 124 
francs for 100 marks. If Germany had still its ancient silver 
standard, we should have the exchange at Paris at 110 or at 
105 francs per 100 marks. On a monetary stock of 2^ milliards 
[£100,000,000] this would constitute a difference of, at least, 300 
to 400 millions of francs [£16,000,000]. To estimate the result 
of the monetary reform it is necessary to state not only the 
figure of the marks which have been realized, but also the value 
of the mark in comparison with the franc ; I therefore consider 
that the monetary reform in Germany has not necessitated any 
real sacrifice. 

There remains the second point on which I wish to say a few 
words, that is to say, the stock of coined silver existing in the 
Latin Union. I admit that this is more serious, and that it has 
inconveniences for the present and elements of danger for the 
future. However, the approaching abolition of forced currency 
and the resumption of specie payment by Italy ought to sensibly 
diminish these inconveniences and dangers by creating for the 
circulation of our silver pieces a new and vast opening, and in 
giving them access to a great country with a population of 28 
millions of inhabitants. The silver stock will be divided over a 
population of nearly 80 millions of inhabitants instead of over 
a population of 50 millions only which now uses it. It is still, 
however, true that this stock of coined silver is considerably in 
excess of the needs of the internal circulation of the Latin 
Union ; the population do not wish for it and reject it ; ex- 
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temal commerce does not admit these pieces at the artificial 
value which is given them by law, so that they flow to the 
public treasuries and to the great financial establishments, and 
that they encumber the vaults of the Bank of France. I 
think it is necessary to seek for a remedy for this state of things. 
We could convert into ingots a part of these pieces of silver 
which are rejected from circulation. The ingots would have a 
fixed weight of one kilogram, 10 kilograms, or 100 kilograms, 
and would be of an uniform standard of iVths. They would be 
placed in the vaults of the great banks of issue — of the Bank 
of France, of the Bank of England, of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, and others. In exchange for these ingots the banks 
would issue silver certificates, like bank-notes, but giving the 
right to Qne or more ingots of silver of a fixed weight, and with 
a standard of iVths. These certificates might be made payable 
to bearer, or in a particular name and transferable. By means 
of indorsement they might serve as an instrument of exchange, 
and might replace silver money in all that concerns the circula- 
tion of silver. They might circulate freely in the entire world 
as cheques or bills of exchange, without giving place to any dis- 
placement of the silver which they represent. Merchants would 
buy them and would withdraw the silver deposited in the bank 
whenever they might have need of it for industrial purposes or 
for commerce with the countries of the East, or for any other 
purpose. It seems to me that this is an idea which is worth the 
trouble of discussing and of being taken into serious considera- 
tion. It is possible that it may contribute in a certain measure 
to the solution of the question which now occupies us. There 
would be, no doubt, a loss more or less serious to meet in con- 
verting into ingots the 5 -franc silver pieces, and in substituting 
as regards this stock of silver the real and commercial value 
instead of the artificial value which is given it by law ; but this 
loss we shall only endure once, and if we manage, even by 
means of considerable sacrifice, to stop the inconveniences and 
dangers inherent in the present monetary circulation, and in 
establishing the latter on solid and durable bases, I think the 
result which we obtain will not be purchased too dearly, even 
by the sacrifice of a considerable sum of silver. 

Switzerland is a small country. From all times she has used 
to a greater or less extent for her internal circulation the money 
of her neighbours, whether German or French. Since 1850 
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she lias adopted the French monetary system, and has allied 
herself entirely with the monetary policy of the French nation. 
This same tendency later on brought about the constitution of 
the Latin Union. Switzerland does not desire more than to 
continue in the same way, and to progress in accord with France 
and with her other alHes in the monetary question. 

M, Cemusehi without wishing to reply to the discourse of M. 
Burckhardt-Bischoff wishes to recall that contrary to the valua- 
tion made by the Swiss Delegate, the German Government has 
really lost 96 millions of marks through the application of 
its new monetary system. The Imperial Chancery proves 
it in the memorandum which has been distributed to the 
Conference, and it would be impossible logically to take into 
account under the head of compensation the profit of quite a 
different nature, which the German Government has been able, 
at the same time, to realize on the manufacture of small coin. 

The remainder of the discussion was postponed to Friday 
the 12th May, at 1.30 p.m. The Sitting ceased at 5.30 p.m. 
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FIFTH SITTING. 



FRIDAY, 12th MAY, 1881. 

The sitting was opened at two o'clock. 

The discussion of the general list of questions was then 
resumed. 

Mr, JDana Horton, Delegate of the United States, read the 
following address : — 

Although opposed in theory and in practice to the movement 
of ideas toward the adoption of the gold standard, to which 
M. Feer-Herzog's activity made such important contribution, I 
could not fail to recognize in the motive forces of this great 
movement the sense of the need of a closer union among 
civilized nations ; and, although I did not believe it possible to 
form a great monetary union without using both metals at the 
same ratio, I have always felt for those who created and directed 
this movement the sympathy natural to one who has sought to 
realize what he at least believed to be the better portion of their 
aims. 

I cannot, however, now pass to our discussion without having 
mentioned the death of Ernest Seyd, the monetary writer, whose 
works are known to you, and which took place at Paris since the 
convening of our Conference. It was the profound interest which 
he took in the Conference which brought him here, and which, 
I believe, hastened his death. How intense that interest was 
may be well understood when we remember that but a few years 
have passed since the day when there was no serious opposition 
to the general adoption of the gold standard, except on the part 
of Professor Wolowski at Paris, and of Ernest Seyd at London. 

I now pass, gentlemen, to some remarks on certain passages 
of the address of the honourable Delegate of Norway at the 
second session. 

In this remarkable address he has presented to us an in- 
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teresting resume of the economic history of our time, and, 
notably, he has established the comparison between the situation 
before 1850 and that in the midst of which we live, so far as 
regards the means of exchange and of transportation. 

Let us turn our attention upon the picture which he presents ; 
taking France at the same time, as he does, as the centre of 
gravity in the monetary world. 

In the period which in France is known as the reign of 
Charles X. and of Louis Philippe, we see a preponderating 
circulation of silver. The 5-franc pieces which exist in such 
great abundance in France predominated in the monetary 
world. 

Ghold was scarce — exceedingly scarce ; a premiimi was paid 
for gold, and it was a high premium. Nevertheless, people 
used what gold they had : gold circulated. There was gold in 
the coimtries which had the double, or what I have preferred to 
call the silver and gold standard, and it was used in business ; 
only it was used at a premium. 

It is this situation which gentlemen fear to see reproduced. 

If I have rightly understood them, the speakers who have 
depicted the possible results of the formation of our Bi-metallic 
Union have presented the situation before 1850, which they 
have portrayed in the blackest colours, saying to the bi-metal- 
list, ** In this you see the outcome of your work : Mutato nomine 
de Ufahda narratury 

Let us ask, then, what was the cause of this premium on 
gold, the successor of which is to overthrow the fixed ratio of 
our Bi-metallic Union. 

Premium means, does it not, that there was a demand, an 
employment for gold, and that there was not enough gold to 
supply it. Otherwise gold would have rested at par ; that is to 
say, at the ratio fixed by the French law. 

Now what was the total stock of gold as compared with silver 
at this epoch? If I be not mistaken, all specialists are agreed that 
the proportion was approximately 40 per cent, of gold to 60 per 
cent, of silver, while the annual yield of the precious metals was 
about one-seventh what it is now, and of this yield not even 40 
per cent, was in gold. 

The expression Geld-Theuerung which the learned German 
economist, Koscher, has applied to a part of this period, seems 
to me to apply to the entire period when it is taken as a whole, 
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and when one remembers that it was inaugurated by a general 
retirement of paper money. 

In this situation, precisely the opposite of the present situa- 
tion, when gold is in a crushing majority in the Western World, 
there was always the pressing demand for gold for England, 
which has been so often mentioned. The character of this de- 
mand, in its first attack against the monetary basis of the business 
of Europe, at the time of the resumption of cash payment, is 
very well defined when I say that the demand of the year 1821 
brought about a rise of the friedrich d'or in Germany from 5j to 
5f thalers, nearly 5 per cent. 

I cite in support of this assertion an authority whom all are 
bound to respect. I refer to the learned Hoffman, First Professor 
of Political Economy at the University of Berlin, First Director 
of the Statistical Bureau of Prussia. (Documents of the Mone- 
tary Conference of 1878, p. 706.) 

But when we remember what the industrial and commercial 
importance of England was at that epoch, and that, as has been 
so well explained by Dr.Broch, every journey which gold made in 
its business of circulation, took so much time when people had to 
trust to horses and to sailing ships rather than to locomotives and 
steamers, I ask you, was it not a very strange fact that the pre- 
mium paid for gold in France was so small ? 

The blanket was very narrow, if you will permit me to bor- 
row Prince Bismark's simile, and England was lying in the 
middle : why did not those who were on the outside pull harder 
at the blanket ? Was it not because the law, by giving either 
metal the power of acting as substitute for the other, made the 
blanket stretch, so that they did not have to pull so very hard ? 

I confess to you that the facts upon which the Delegates of 
Norway and of Belgium seem to rely — I speak here of this 
portion of the address of M. Pirmez, in which he predicts for us 
a premium on gold — seem to me to support precisely the opposite 
conclusion to that which they draw. 

I see in the situation before the discovery of the great gold 
mines a powerful reason why the European Continent should 
complain of England for disorganising, by her refusal to use 
silver, the stability of the purchasing power of Continental 
money, both domestic and international. 

One might, indeed, say that this premium of which we have 
been speaking, never would have existed if England had. been^ 
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content to take merely her fair proportion of the metallic stock 
of the Western World at that epoch. 

I see also in the fact that, notwithstanding such rude attacks, 
the premium on gold kept within such narrow limits, a proof of 
the intimate relation which I have believed to exist between 
money and law, an^ which induces me to think there will be no 
premium on gold in our Bi-metallic Union. 

In connection with this observation I allow myself to call 
your attention to certain historical points which have been men- 
tioned by the Delegate of Switzerland, M. Burckhardt-Bischpff, 
and also I think by M. Pirmez. 

I refer to the assertion that the French laws of 1785 and 
1803, in adopting the relation of 15^, had done nothing but 
merely adopt a relation already created by the natural course of 
events. 

This is an opinion generally — I might, indeed, say univer- 
sally — ^held by those who have taken an interest in this question. 

Nevertheless, the researches which I have myseK made 
enable me to present information upon this particular question 
as well as upon the general rise of gold at the end of the last 
century and at the beginning of this, which indicate not only that 
this opinion about the origin of the ratio of 15 J is unfounded, 
but also which show clearly that this rise of gold was directly 
the result of laws which favoured gold at the expense of silver. 

The documents upon which these conclusions are based are to 
be found, in English translation, in my " Contributions to the 
Study of Monetary Policy " in the *^ Document of the Monetary 
Conference of 1878." If the Conference has no objection, I will, 
without taking time to set forth the matter now, present a memo- 
randum on this question to be printed as an appendix to the 
Proceedings. {See Appendix A.) 

In presence of observations which have rather a theoretical 
nature concerning the ineffectiveness of legislative interference 
in matters of money, and which have been presented by the 
Delegates of Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia, I also ask per- 
mission to present as an appendix, the considerations on this 
subject embodied in my pamphlet entitled " La Monnaie et la 
Loi," which has already been presented personally to the Con- 
ference. (See Appendix B.) 

Eetuming to the question, I shall, if the Delegate of Belgiimi 
will allow me, ask him to make the attempt to apply the economic 
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principles of freedom of exchange upon which, if I do not 
deceive myself, his views on the nature of money are based — to 
the situation of Europe at this epoch of which we have been 
speaking. 

It is neutral ground in the past, but at the same time familiar 
ground. What would have been the result if it had been left 
free to all those who had payments to make, to choose, each one, 
his means of payment ? That is what I should call the logical 
result of the application of the principle of freedom of exchange 
to money. {See Appendix F, 12th Session.) 

But if we approach the question as M. Broch and M . Pirmez 
have formulated it — that is to say, whether it is not to be feared 
that the fixed ratio when it shall be established will be at once 
abandoned, it is necessary to ask which of the two metals will 
command a premium on the other. These distinguished speakers 
say that it is gold which will be at a premium. Very well. Do 
they admit then, that gold is about to become scarcer than it is 
now? I think they are, to a certain extent, bound to make this 
concession. The supposition, the^^efore, upon which this opinion 
is based, is it not that the stock of gold is already, or is about to 
become, too small to meet the demands of the Western World, 
and that, for this reason, gold is to be at a premium after the Bi- 
metallic Union is formed? I beg you to look at the other side of 
the supposition. It is a melancholy picture! 

Let us leave to one side for a moment the serious question of 
the GeJd-Theuerung, the money famine, the prolonged crises 
which I have mentioned in the list of questions which I had the 
honour to present. I merely ask, with reference to this import- 
ant matter of the premium, how long do you expect to be able 
to keep the five-franc piece at par in the terrible situation which 
has been depicted ? If gold is to be at premium over silver in 
the Bi-metallic Union, when silver will be money and coinable 
in Europe, money and coinable in Asia, in America, and in the 
Islands of the Sea, can you have any doubt that in case the Bi- 
metallic Union is not founded, gold will be at a premium over 
tokens ? 

I regret to be obliged to repeat here remarks which I made 
in the Conference of 1878. 

But it seems to me that we neglect the important fact that the 
5 -franc piece is a token. In fact it seems to me that it is in the 
order of the day for the adversaries of bi-metaUism to propose 
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that these silver coins shall be redeemable in gold at the demand 
of the holder. 

If we accept the hypothesis that gold is to be insufficient for 
monetary uses, I think we shall also have a reply to the distin- 
guished speakers who express the fear that in the Bi-metallic 
Union silver will fill the circulation and gold will stay in the 
banks. The danger of such a state of affairs seems far more 
imminent if the barriers are maintained which now paralyze the 
international movement of silver — that is to say, if the Bi-metallic 
Union is not formed. 

Lastly, I have to say, with reference to the question raised by 
Dr. Broch — namely, whether the lightness or the portability of 
gold has not to-day an importance relatively greater than it pos- 
sessed at the period of which we have spoken — that I can by no 
means accept as valid the reasons he gives for his view that this 
is the case. The important fact to which he calls our attention, 
that to-day stocks and bonds travel about over the world, appears 
to me a proof that the whole world has a new interest in the 
stability of the international purchasing power of money. So 
likewise the new modes of transportation seem to me adapted to 
facilitate the transportation of the metal silver, relatively so light, 
as well as of wheat, and meat, and cheese, and other commodities, 
which are relatively so heavy, and yet which in our day make 
such long journeys. If the greater part of commerce consists in 
having commodities which, value for value, weigh ten times or a 
hundred times more than silver transported by railways and 
steamers, I see no insurmountable inconvenience in having the 
balance — the small residue which is paid in money — ^Hkewise 
transported, though it be silver. 

In another part of his speech the Delegate of Norway has 
presented us with very serious views on the situation of existing 
silver coin throughout the entire world. He estimates the total 
sum of gold money at 18 milliards of francs, and the total of silver 
money at 16 milliards nominally, but really at 14 milliards, 
because of the depreciation of silver. The formation of the Bi- 
metallic Union means therefore, he says, a rise, an increase of the 
total stook by 2 milliards (2,000,000,000 francs). If I be not 
mistaken the Delegate of Belgium regards the situation from the 
same point of view as Dr. Broch and draws the same conclusions, 
namely : that ** the formation of a Bi-metallic Union would give 
a stimning shock to the commercial and industrial world, and 
cause a serious disturbance in all communities." 
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I may be permitted to ask if there is not here an error in the 
calculation, which becomes a very serious matter on account of 
the conclusions to which it gives rise. 

If this silver coin were really depreciated in its quality of 
money, there would be of course a fall of gold and a sudden and 
aimilar rise in silver. 

But is this silver depreciated ? Is it true that gold is at a 
premium of 18 per cent, over silver coin in the Scandinavian 
Union, in England, in France, and in Belgium ? 

It is for you to decide this question, gentlemen ; for myself, 
I avow, judging by my experience in the last few weeks, I 
found that in England no more than 20 silver shillings were 
given or taken for a pound sterling, while in France, in the 
circulation, a napoleon is worth no more than four 5-franc 
pieces. In my coimtry I am absolutely certain that the silver 
dollar is still at par with gold. In fact, I remember that the 
Delegate of Norway, in an eloquent address which he delivered 
in the Conference of 1878, expressed the opinion that that dollar 
would remain at par provided it were protected by maintaining 
the limitation of coinage. I must therefore ask for more precise 
information concerning the existence of this silver coin, the 
situation of which as money is to be so changed by the forma- 
tion of the Bi-metalHc Union. If its situation as national 
money — for the question of its exportability has not been raised 
by the delegates — does not change, if the shilling, the florin, 
the franc, the mark, the krone, the dollar, exchange at the same 
rate relatively to gold after as before the formation of the Bi- 
metallic Union, the objections of the delegates do not seem to 
repose upon a very permanent basis. 

It is in the Indies, however, in China, in South America, in 
Mexico, that the greater part of the 16 milliards of silver coin 
are, of course, to be found. But is the silver coin there depre- 
ciated ? Has there been a corresponding change of prices in 
those countries since 1873? If the delegates can give us any 
information on this point, it will be of the greatest interest — I 
await it with impatience. From my present point of view, how- 
ever, I do not understand that the Bi-metallic Union implies 
any other important change in the situations of these peoples 
than the following : — In their foreign commerce and in inter- 
national investments where gold has been recognized as the 
medium, or as the standard of payment, there will be a change ; 
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and the same thing will happen in gold countries, mutatis 
mutandis. But even in these limits — and they are very narrow 
— I find that the language used by the learned orator passes 
the bounds of reality. Silver will rise 18 per cent., he says, and 
gold will fall. But if there be a rise of silver of 18 per cent., 
there can hardly be a fall of gold of the same degree. If gold 
descends, it must surely meet silver on the way. 

M, Cemusehiy Delegate of France, proceeded to prove that 
bi-metallism with a fixed relation of 1 to 15 J is legitimate and 
necessary ; to reply to the different objections made against the 
system by Messieurs Broeh and Pirmez; to show how bi- 
metallism at 15 J was able to perform its functions with success 
during many years; what chances it has of being adopted again 
by the principal nations, and under what conditions it can be 
re-established. (1) It is not necessary, it is not desirable, that 
the human race should have one single philosophy, a single re- 
ligion, a single language ; but it is necessary, it is desirable, it 
is indispensable, that the human race should have one single 
coinage. The human race had it; the mono-metaUists have 
dispossessed them of it. Up to these latter years humanity 
enjoyed the immense advantages attached to the imity of 
money, and these advantages were not due to the employment 
of one piece of uniform money ; they were obtained by the 
unity. of material. The law, in placing the yellow metal and 
the white metal on an equality, in establishing between them 
a fixed and an invariable proportion, had, in fact, created a 
single metal. This is what the legislator had decreed, and in 
this he had not exceeded his right ; he had simply used it as 
the mono-metallist gold legislator uses it when he decides that 
gold shall serve as money and shall have a forced currency, as 
the silver mono-metallist legislator uses it in an inverse sense 
for silver. There is nothing in this arbitrary, if by arbitrary 
one means the misuse of the free power which belongs to the 
legislator in the exercise of the prerogatives with which he is 
invested. He who says *' money," really says *^ value fixed 
by law." Money without a fixed value, without a legal and 
obligatory currency, is not money, but is simply a commodity. 
The gold mono-metallists recognize this among the first ; other- 
wise, why do they decree that gold shall neither rise nor 
fall in price. If the creation of a fixed value for money was 
not considered an essential right of the legislator, the very 
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institution of money would crumble to its base. There would 
then be an exchange of products for products ; but there would 
be no longer purchasers, no longer sales, no longer price, no 
longer payment : we should return to the procedure of primitive 
society, to barter, as it is among savages. (2) If bi- 
metallism with the fixed proportion of 1 to 15^ is legitimate, 
it is equally possible. This has been denied; but it is to 
deny the light. It is so possible that it has existed during very 
nearly a century. From 1785 to 1874, in spite of all the dis- 
turbances in the production of the mines, in spite of all the 
economic and political catastrophes, it remained the mone- 
tary law for the entire world. Let us examine the price of 
silver in London from 1833 up to 1874. We shall see tfiat this 
metal has, with the exception of the variations of exchange, 
been always at par at 15^ in relation to gold. I place on the 
table the statement of Messrs. Abel and Pixley, which gives 
the prices of silver from 1833 up to 1880. I shall have occasion, 
later on, to show how these prices have fluctuated within certain 
narrow and well-known limits around the par of 15 J, which is 
60ii pence per ounce. An electric cable unites Europe and 
America. The cable breaks. We propose to repair it, and this 
is what' they say : ** But it is not possible that Europeans and 
Americans could correspond by means of a cable." This is our 
situation with regard to the mono-metallists. They maintain 
that the employment of a legal bi-metallio value is contrary to 
nature, although nature has never opposed during nearly a 
century the regular and peaceful performance of its functions. 
The proportion of 15 J has been maintained up to the time when 
the equilibrium was broken by legislation through the suspension 
of the coinage of silver in France. Bi-metallism is not only legiti- 
mate and possible, it is also necessary. It is the only system 
which guards humanity from the uneasiness and suffering result- 
ing from the variations which occur in the production of mines. 
These statistics of the so-called precious metals which play so 
great a part in the arguments of the mono-metallists have no 
importance in the eyes of bi-metallists, because they take as the 
basis of their system the primary actions from which the mone- 
taiy ideas spring, and which consist in the acceptance of natural 
facts. They admit as monetary metal the whole quantity of it 
which exists or which may exist, whatever may be its colour and 
whatever may be the amount of it annually extracted. M. Broch 
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furnishes us with statistics in which he gives the value of gold 
and of silver annually produced. How does he set to work to 
make this valuation ? He has recourse to the proportion of 15^. 
He says, for example, that the silver produced rises to such and 
such a sum in francs ; but he has no right to proceed in this 
way. Silver not being coinable into francs, it is impossible to 
state in francs the value of the metal silver. This metal is no 
longer in Europe and in the United States anything but a com- 
modity with a variable value. This point is very important. 
M. Cemuschi had therefore written to the house of Wells, Fargo, 
and Co., of San Francisco, which publishes periodical statistics on 
the production of the two metals in the United States, and had 
asked them if it would not be better to give up stating the valtte 
of the metals produced, and content themselves with simply 
giving the weight. This is the reply of Messrs. "WeUs, Fargo, 
and Co. 

*' Wells, Fargo & Co. to M. Cemuschi. San Francisco, the 
12th April, 1881. I have received your letter of the 14th March. 
I shall be quite willing to inform you fully, but it is impossible 
for us to give exactly the weight of the metal, and it is also 
impossible to give the value with exactness, for the accounts of 
certain places of production are based on the commercial value of 
the metal silver at the moment of export, and the accounts of 
other places have been made up according to the former legal 
value which silver had in the United States. J. Valentine, 
Superintendent-Q-eneral. ' ' 

According to the bi-metallists the law is stronger than all irregu- 
larities of production. It has clearly proved this from the time of 
the opening of the Calif omian and Australian mines. The French 
law has prevented the fall of gold which the mono-metallists had 
announced. This is what Mr. Ingham, the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, foresaw for the future, and proved 
for the past, in a report on the relative value of gold and silver, 
presented on the 4th May, 1830, to the Federal Senate. Mr. 
Ingham said, "After having examined everything with the 
greatest care it seems to me evident that the following conclu- 
sions, which are as singular as instructive, must be admitted. 
Whatever may be the degree of uncertainty which exists on the 
precise quantity of the precious metals which have been intro- 
duced into Europe during the 53 years which followed the dis- 
covery of America, the histories of the times prove abundantly 
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that the greater part of the arrivals were not gold, and that this 
great preponderance did not produce any sensible effect with 
regard to silver on the market. It is evident that the enormous 
importations of silver which have occurred in consequence of 
the discovery of the mines of Potosi, which mines alone pro- 
duced from 1546 to 1556, 150 millions of dollars of silver, did 
not cause the relative value of the two metals to vary by the rise 
of gold; for we find that in 1560 Queen Elizabeth and 
her eminent councillors considered that it was necessary to 
reduce the legal value of gold, which was llA in proportion to 
silver, and to fix it at 1 1 only. The discovery of the alluvial 
mines of Brazil in 1695 quadrupled the previous average pro- 
duction of gold. Notwithstanding, in 1717, when this inundation, 
as one may call it, was at its highest level, the value of gold 
remained the same as in 1650, namely 1 to 15. This proved that 
towards the middle and the second half of Ifist century, the pro- 
duction of the new silver mines, and especially those at Biscaina, 
Sombrerete, Catorcia, and Valenciana in Mexico, enormously 
increased, and that, nevertheless, the value of silver as compared 
to gold was, in England, almost umformly higher than in 
1717. These extraordinary circumstances in the history of the 
precious metals induce us and authorize us to conclude that 
there is no use in wishing to estimate the relative value of gold 
and of silver by making comparisons between the quantities of 
one or the other metal which are produced." 

The variations of production are also much less to be feared 
with the bi-metallic system than with the mono-metallic, because 
the production of the two metals taken together at the valuation of 
15^ rises annually to about 33 millions of pounds sterling, but with 
considerable fluctuations from one year to another in the 
respective production of gold and of silver. It is also necessary to 
remember that statistics of value with regard to the production 
of the mines is impossible as soon as the legal proportion, which is 
the common denominator between the two metals, is suppressed. 
If, however, we were condemned to mono-metallism, if it was 
necessary to choose one of the two metals, the choice would not 
be doubtful. It is silver which ought to be chosen ; the amount 
of gold which exists is too small, and gold is too difficult to 
divide, for it ever to become universal money. 

It is true that silver has been found fault with in many ways. 
M. Broch says that it is too heavy, too cumbrous, and that it 
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inspires a general repulsion to the public. Without doubt, silver 
is too heavy, and gold is equally so. The bi-metaUists, therefore, 
neither wish to saturate the circulation with this metal, nor to coin 
a single piece of 5 francs above 'the present amount ; their only 
aim is to restore to silver its former monetary dignity, in order 
that it may be able, in the same way as gold, in the state of 
ingots, to remain in the vaidts of the banks as a guarantee for the 
notes in circidation. It is in this way that formerly the banks 
of Hamburg, Amsterdam, Q-enoa, and Venice, operated. It is 
thus that even now England, Scandinavia, and America act with 
regard to gold. M. Broch considers that gold ought to be the 
money of civilized countries, and that silver money should be 
that of people less civilized. Can India be considered un- 
civilized ? And if it became civilized to the extent desired by 
M. Broch, and it acquired the right to gold mono-metallism, 
what woidd it do with its silver rupees ? Let us note in passing 
that India had always been bi-metaUic, and that it is only the 
English law which rendered it silver-mono-metallic. The great 
dajiger of a vast Bi-metaUic Union would be, according to M. 
Broch, in the settling accounts whenever the bi-metaUic part 
shoidd end. This is a mistake. The international rate of 15^ 
does not require a reciprocal currency of coin in the way in 
which it prevailed, in a certain degree, within the Latin 
Union. The case of settUng accounts cannot occur. As regards 
the case of war, which has also been spoken of as a reason for 
fearing that one of the states might withdraw itself from its 
bi-metaUic engagements, the reply is easy. No state has any 
interest in demonetizing a metal ; it would itself lose by it. The 
example of Germany is quite convincing in this respect. If- we 
once estabHsh the rate of 1 5 J, it wiU live aU alone of its own 
vitality. The arguments of M. Pirmez are more difficult to 
appreciate ; for he reasons sometimes as if gold and sUver were 
only commodities, and sometimes as if gold had monetary rights 
which sUver does not possess. It seems, however, that if gold 
and sUver are commodities, the logical conclusion ought to be, 
not to have gold money to the exclusion of silver money, but 
rather not to have any money at aU. 

M. Pirmez speaks of the preference given to gold over sUver, 
on account of the quaUties of the former metal. How can we 
thus explain this preference, when it is stated that money is 
made not to ber kept, but to circulate ; when it is certain that if 
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the publio employs money, it is not in order to possess a certain 
weight of the metal, but rather to have a legal monetary unit of 
which it knows the power beforehand, this power being equal for 
the two metals, the one or the other is accepted or expended in- 
differently. It has always been so in the States of the Latin Union. 
It is no doubt true, as M. Pirmez says, that documents and 
arbitrations play a great part in the regulation of international 
accounts. Without doubt, the banking houses are, as it were, 
permanent chambers of compensation; but if settlements are 
not made inmiediately, it is none the less true that they are made 
in the end. The debtor nation must necessarily acquit itself 
with regard to the creditor nation, and it is at that time that 
metallic money is exported. If we now suffer from an excess of 
silver, it is because silver has been outlawed, it is because it has 
no longer the character of international money, it is because silver 
is, so to say, blockaded in each of the countries, where it now is 
without power to cross its boundaries. All that the bi-metaJlists 
propose is to re-habilitate it, to raise the blockade, and to make it, 
by a clause in a law, as by the blow of a wand, the equal and the 
equivalent of gold. We do not talk of increasing the quantity of 
silver ; we only wish to render movable the silver which now 
exists. How can we admit that the Bank of France finds no 
inconvenience from having its reserve composed for the greater 
part of a metal which cannot try to pass the frontier without 
encountering on all sides a kind of monetary quarantine estab- 
lished by the foreign powers. The pieces of 5-francs are in 
reality only a paper money with a metallic ring. We cannot 
understand how M. Pirmez, who refuses silver, maintains that 
the crowns of the bank are a good guarantee for the notes which 
the bank issues. Facts disprove M. Pirmez' s assertion that gold 
will return to Europe from the United States. We see at pre- 
sent the countries with a forced currency — Bussia, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary — continuing to want gold. It is not sufficient to have 
an urgent need of the metallic money in order to procure it ; it is 
necessary to have a favourable commercial balance ; it is necessary 
to be a creditor of the foreign power, or to borrow from it. Accord- 
ing to these principles it is impossible to deny that Europe must 
be more and more liable to see its gold cross the Atlantic. The 
United States are convinced of it, and, nevertheless, they now pro- 
pose the adoption of international bi-metallism. After numerous 
variations of opinion, after frequent changes of legislation, the 
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great American Republic has now frankly adopted the bi-metallic 
system. The inaugural discourse of President Garfield, pro- 
nounced on the 4th March last, leaves no doubt in this respect : 
'^ By the experience of commercial nations in all ages, it has been 
found that gold and silver afford the only safe foundation for a 
monetary system. Division has recently been created by varia- 
tions in the relative value of the two metals ; but I confidently 
believe that arrangements can be made between the leading com- 
mercial nations which will secure the general use of both metals. 
Congress should provide that the coinage of silver now required by 
law may not disturb our monetary system, by driving either metal 
out of circulation. If possible, such an adjustment should be made 
that the purchasing power of every coined dollar will be exactly 
equal to its debt-paying power in all the markets of the world." 
This address says clearly that the Bland Bill is bad; that the limited 
coinage of silver so long practised by France with such great losses 
is a dangerous system ; it puts aside all the expedients proposed in 
former administrations, such as, for example, the increase of the 
weight of the doUar ; it recognises clearly that the true and only 
means of restoring to European silver its value in America, and 
to American silver its value in Europe, is the reciprocal and 
simultaneous resumption of the coinage of silver on the two sides 
of the ocean. It is under the inspiration of this idea that the 
French and American Governments have convoked this Con- 
ference. In calling it together they have not been influenced by 
any of the after-thoughts which M. Pirmez supposed. The 
United States are not thinking of flooding Europe with the 
produce of their silver mines. France is not considering how to 
rid itself, to the detriment of the United States, of the mass of 
silver which is now in the vaults of the Bank. The aim is on 
both sides more simple and perfectly avowable. France wishes 
to rehabilitate silver in order to be able to pay indifferently with 
gold or with silver the excess of its importations from the United 
States. America desires to facilitate the re-entrance of European 
silver into universal circidation; because she is a creditor of 
Europe, and it is a good policy for a creditor to aid its debtor to 
increase Tiis solvency. If bi-metallism, which has already been 
adopted by the Governments of France and of the United States, 
receives the adherence of all Europe or of the greater part of 
Europe, it will perform its functions as it did in France before 
the suspension of the unlimited coinage of silver. From 1878 I 
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liave described in these terms tlie play of French bi-metallism : 
*' Up to 1874 a dear and sonorous voice never ceased to re-echo 
on the banks of the Seine. It said, * I am France, rich in gold 
and rich in silver. I can cause both these metals to be money 
throughout the whole world. Peoples and nations bring to 
France all the gold and all the silver which you wish : I will 
take all. For a quintal of gold, for I5i quintals of silver, I will 
always give you the same quantity in francs. Whether the 
production of one metal or of the other may be more abundant 
or more expensive, I shall be indilPerent to it ; I shall never 
change my rate of 15^.'" 

Such has been in fact, during many years, the situation of 
France. There could have been no stronger or safer position. 
With its unchangeable law of 15^^, it was for the producers of 
gold and of silver, the great agent of monetary manufacture, a 
kind of international mint, where the two metals came to seek for 
coinage in a relation which was on certain conditions both constant 
and invariable. With regard to foreign nations, France played 
the rdle of an international money-changer, amply provided with 
gold and with silver, and ready to furnish the one or the other to 
its clients ; that is to say, to the mono-metallic countries, to those 
who, having only one of the two metals in circulation, might 
at any given moment have need to procure the other metal 
from outside. Sometimes she delivered silver to England to send 
to India; sometimes she delivered gold to Hamburg against 
silver, so that silver mono-metallic Germany might pay to gold 
mono-metallic England; but she always delivered it to those 
who knew how to ask for it, that is to say, who paid a premium 
above the par of 15^ ; she gained thus on both sides. 

To regret that the Latin rTnion did not follow the advice of 
Belgium in 1865, and become mono-metallist, is to regret a 
chimeera which cannot be realized ; but if the measure had been 
possible, its adoption would have compromised, and not served, 
the interests of the Latin Union. In fact, a state, while seeking 
to get rid of a metal, in order to inundate its neighbours with it, 
injures itself as much as them ; by rendering their payments 
more difficult, it prepares its own impoverishment. It violates 
the economic law which lays down that the monetary metal 
should be a citizen of the world. The very recent example of 
Germany proves, besides, how very difficult it is to get rid of 
one's monetary metal. If Germany was able to get rid of only a 
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part of the silver which she possessed, and that with great 
trouble and loss, the reason was that she had by her side, at 
least during the first years of the operation, the outlet of the 
Latin Union, and that the United States were about to sub- 
stitute silver pieces for their paper subsidiary money. The 
demonetization of silver in Germany has coincided with a coinage 
of 500 millions of francs [£20,000,000] in this metal by the 
Latin Union, and of 70 millions of dollars [£14,000,000] of sub- 
sidiary money in the United States. The employment of the 
Q-erman silver being profitable, all the world wished to profit by 
it ; and even Switizerland, notwithstanding its repugnance for 
silver, coined during the first year of the German demonetization 
10 millions of francs [£400, QOO] in silver, and realized thus 
a gain of several hundred thousand francs. 

M, Lardy (Swiss Delegate') observed that this profit did not 
figure in the current receipts of the Federal budget, but that it 
was purely and simply paid into the funds of the reserve of the 
mint. Besides this, Switzerland did not coin more than 8 millions 
in crowns of 5 francs in 1875 (and not in 1874), on a total sum 
of more than 30 millions. 

M, Cernuscki : It would have been impossible for Germany to 
push as far as she did the operation of demonetization if the 
Latin Union had not lent her help ; for the Latin Union, having 
suspended the coinage of silver in 1878, Germany was obliged to 
cease its sales of silver from 1879. How, then, could the Latin 
Union, if it tried in its turn to demonetize silver, manage to 
make the operation a success ? How could she have done so, even 
in 1865, if she had, according to the advice of Belgium, pro- 
nounced for gold mono-metallism ? 

England has been affected Ijy the fall in silver, and she has 
searched for the causes of it by means of a great enquiry directed 
by Mr. Goschen. According to the conclusions of this enquiry the 
fall of silver has had no less than four causes: ( 1 ) the German cause, 
that is to say, the demonetization of silver in Germany ; (2) the 
French cause, that is to say, the limitation of coinage in the 
Latin Union ; (3) the American cause, that is to say, the increase of 
production of the silver mines in the United States ; lastly, (4) the 
Indian cause, that is to say, the reduction of the demand for 
coin on the part of British India. The declaration of the German 
Government is very explicit in this respect ; it recognizes that if 
the first of these causes had not occurred, silver would not have 
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fallen. Thus a single great European country has tried to 
become gold mono-metallic, and the result of that attempt has 
been a serious loss for that country, and a grave uneasiness for 
all others. This has been the consequence of a partial success of 
gold mono-metallism. What then would be the consequence 
of its general triumph, if we supposed this possible? We 
begin to see it in France, as in foreign countries. Against 
the almost unanimous hostility of the economists who constitute 
the section of Political Economy in the Institute, bi-metaOism 
sees in France from day to day the number of its adherents 
increasing. It is sufficient to quote among the most considerable, 
the President of the Senate and the illustrious savant* who is in 
this Conference one of the Delegates of the French Q-ovemment. 
Beyond the frontier of France bi-metallism also gains ground. 
Even in a Scandinavian State, the Director of the Bank of 
Sweden elaborates a project which is almost bi-metallic, and 
prepares a model of an international coin composed of the 
two metals. It is a system of which I do not approve ; but it 
shows bi-metallic tendencies. Austria has made to the Confer- 
ence a declaration full of sympathy for bi-metaUism, and Hun- 
gary, according to its Delegate, M. de Hegedus, is about to 
adopt this doctrine. Germany herself states that her interest is 
in favour of the re-habilitation of silver, and that bi-metallism is 
necessary for the world. Italy, whose economic sufferings are 
evident and who wishes to honour its financial engagements, 
demands with impatience the consolidation and the extension 
of the bi-metallic system. In India the uneasiness is profound, 
the desire to arrive at bi-metallism is not less strong. On the 17 
millions and a half of pounds sterling which the Indian Govern- 
ment has to transmit annually to England it has lost in the 
last year on account of the fall in exchange more than three 
millions of pounds sterling, or, to speak more exactly, 
more than 30 millions of rupees.f Indian commerce suffers 
in proportion. We must, therefore, not be astonished at the cries 
of distress which come from India, of the uneasiness which the 
Government of that vast empire feels, and which have found their 
most vivid expression in a remarkable Memorandiun of the 

* H. J. B. Dumas, Member of the French Academy. — ^A. C. T. 

t This loss is stated by Mr. B. B. Chapman as Rs. 2,44,00,000 in his 
memorandum of 2nd June, 1880. See Appendix I. to this sitting, p. 136. — 
A. C. T. 
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Director of the Indian Finances, Mr. Chapman^* in which 
bi-metallism is represented as the only possible remedy. {See 
Appendix I. to the present proceedings.) The complaints of India 
are echoed in England — ^the Chambers of Commerce, the Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and London merchants, 
the great Oriental banks, and all these clients appointed from 
India, are becoming partisans of bi-metaUiam. Their grievances 
are, however, not heard by the British Government, which seems 
to be insufficiently informed with regard to the present situation. 
They say that England has shown herself egotistical in this 
question ; I consider rather that she is blind and insufficiently 
enlightened with regard to her true interests. I do not 
know if I deceive myself, but it seems to me that if the 
English and Indian delegates would consent to reply to different 
requests for information which we shall have to make them, if 
they would be good enough also to keep their Government 
exactly informed of what passes here, we might hope to triumph 
over the prejudices which still prevail in official circles in London. 
To sum up, the commercial and financial world id, on account 
of the monetary situation, in a state of undeniable uneasiness. 
This uneasiness would transform itself into acute suffering if 
mono-metallism were persisted in. Mono-metallism feels this so 
strongly that it now limits its pretensions to the maintenance of 
the 8tattt8 quo. It has no right to do this. If its doctrine is a 
true one, it ought to f oUow out the application of it ; but if it 
stops, if it is the first to demand that the silver metal already 
coined should preserve its legal currency and its legal tender 
power, it is no longer anything but disguised, halting bi- 
metallism. We must attain real and sincere bi-metallism. It is 
possible for four, or for three, or even for two States — the 
Bi-metallic Union would be sovereign in the world, if it 
only included the United States and France. The thalers, 
which can neither be imported or exported, have a forced 
currency at the rate of three marks each. Let us suppose 
them withdrawn and replaced by paper marks. The union 
of two nations would buy all. these thalers at a price to be 
discussed. It would take delivery of them, and would pay 
them in gold in four years or sooner, at their choice. The 

* Mr. B. B. Chapman, Finaiicial Secretary to the Grovemment of India. 
Both M. de Lavelegpe and Sir Louis Mallet agree with M. Gemusclu in con- 
sidering this Memorandum of Mr. Chapman as one of the ablest expositions 
of the bi-metallic theory which has yet been written. — ^A. C. T. 
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United States having opened their mints to the free coinage of 
silver, and being creditors of Europe, could not send to Europe 
an ounce of this metal. Nothing but Mexican piastres would 
therefore arrive in England. England would continue just as 
at present to export these piastres to Singapore, to Canton, to 
Shanghai, and to Yokohama, to pay for what she owes there ; 
and how, then, could England manage to pay India, whose 
balance of commerce is almost always favourable ? Not a bar of 
silver would be imported into London. She would be forced to 
ask us for German thalers, after that for pieces of 5 francs 
and silver dollars, and to pay us a premium ; that is to say, to 
give us more than one kilogram of gold in order to receive 1 5i 
kilograms of silver. Oermany herself would be embarrassed if 
flhe had to make payments in Asia. We have been told that her 
commercial relations with England make it a law for her to have 
only gold money. But when a nation is bi-metallic, has it no 
gold ? Has bi-metallic France not had all the time commercial 
relations with England ? We see then that Germany has every 
interest in joining in the Bi-metallic Union with France and the 
United States. In this case it would be England alone which 
would suffer in this isolation. If we were inspired with selfish 
thoughts, if the nations which have taken the initiative in this 
Congress wished to obtain an advantage at the expense of other 
people, we could only press her to persist in this resolve ; 
but it is not so. The idea which inspired the summoning of 
this Conference is the ardent desire to make the whole world 
profit by science and by truth. It is from this motive that 
France and the United States persistently urge Great Britain to 
take a part in the constitution of a vast Birmetallic Union. 

If. Seiimit'Doda (first Delegate of Italy) wished to remark 
that the replies of the British and Indian Delegates to the 
requests for information which M. Cemuschi had announced 
the intention of addressing to them, might exercise a great in- 
fluence on the progress of the discussion ; it would therefore 
probably be useful if those questions were put at once by M. 
Cemuschi — say at the beginning of the next sitting. 

Lord Reay (Delegate of British India) expressed a desire 
that the questions which M. Cemuschi proposed to address to the 
English and Indian Delegates should be given in in writing. 

Jlf. CernuwM replied that he would take note of the wishes 
expressed by M. Seismit-Doda and by Lord Eeay. 

I 2 
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Count Kufstein (First Delegate of Austria-Hungary) wished 
merely to speak with regard to the position of Austria-Hungary 
in the question. It had been said that those countries which 
only had paper-money had the greatest interest in being repre- 
sented in this Conference. He was far from denying it. They all 
had the greatest interest in it, and he might even go further and say 
that the countries with a single gold metallic currency or with 
a silver and gold currency had a more direct interest in the 
work of the Congress, and in the results at which it might arrive, 
than even the paper countries had; for they were able to accept at 
once the results, if they considered them useful to their interests, 
while the latter were stopped by the financial question which over- 
powered the monetary question, although only in this sense* 
Paper-money countries were, therefore, further separated from 
the practical results of these discussions than the countries 
which had the happiness not to be restrained by the financial 
question, and which had not only the theoretic liberty, but 
also the practical possibility of choosing according to what 
their interests prompted, the gold standard or bi-metallism. It 
was evidently quite legitimate that each country should consult 
its own interest in a question so important for their national 
welfare ; but it was necessary to ascertain what was the true 
interest of the country, Coidd it be absolutely circumscribed 
within the more or less wide limits of its own frontiers, or did it 
not consist also, in a great part, in its relations with foreign 
nations ? They were all convinced, and their presence at 
this Congress proved it, that all the world had recognized this 
latter truth, that no country could long remain isolated any more 
in an economic matter than in a political matter, and especially 
not with regard to the question which now occupied them. The 
more the means of communication and of exchange increased, the 
more would the shocks and even the regular changes which hap- 
pened in one country ha^e their corresponding effect in other 
countries. It was, therefore, above all a general himianitarian 
interest which had united them, and (with tiiis aim) the examina- 
tion of the question of how the interests of each country could be 
reconciled with this great interest of humanity. Although no 
practical result had been arrived at, it would seem that the first 
step on the road had been made, for the disposition of each 
Government had been ascertained and the possibility of certain 
concessions had been proved. 
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M. Oemusclii had mentioned that a mono-metallist* tendency 
began to show itself in Hungary. He could add that it also 
existed in Austria, where many of the leading newspapers 
preached with ardour the cause of mono-metallism.* If they 
strongly desired to see the generous intentions which united 
them here succeed, it was not at any rate with a limited interest, 
but in the interests of all the world/ It was clearly for the 
general interest of the world that the countries with paper-money 
should enter into the great family of the countries with an 
assured metallic circulation. The operation which was about 
to take place in Italy, therefore engaged their sympathy, not 
only because it would be useful to Italy, but because it was believed 
that it would serve the general interest ; and it was cer- 
tain that the efforts which Austria, Hungary, and Bussia, 
would some day make, would be equally accompanied by the 
sympathy of other nations, and would equally serve their in- 
terests. M. de Thomer has shown us clearly the amount of the 
precious metals which would be absorbed by these great outlets ; 
but in order that silver might be received by them, they ought not 
to begin by depreciating it more and more. A distinction had 
several times been made between civilized people and nations 
less civilized who might content themselves with silver. These 
155 millions of men who considered themselves to belong to 
civilized people, would refuse a metal which the rest of the world 
did not wish for, and would not content themselves with a 
debased circulation. There would, therefore, be a great risk of 
rendering it impossible for these countries to accomplish their 
reform, a reform to which they now tended, and which would no 
longer be a benefit when it only served to open the doors to a 
metal rejected by other nations. It was not known when this re- 
form could be accomplished, and the question which now occupied 
them wajs too urgent to be postponed to this date, which was un- 
fortunately uncertain. When one day this great outlet of 155 mil- 
lions of souls should be opened, that would certainly exercise a great 
influence on metallic circulation; but up to that time what rdle 
would be assigned to the milliards [of silver] which would only be 
necessary in an indefinite future? The question of the future must 
therefore be left out, and the practical question of the moment must 

* These words are printed ^^mono-metallisf in both places in the 
original, but it would seem to be a misprint for ** bi-metallist," as M. 
Gemusohi said distinctly that both Austria and Hungary were becoming 
bi-metallist. See ante, p. 123.— A. G. T. 
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be attended to, which was to know how firom this time silver could 
be rehabilitated. In this sense the Delegate of Kussia had made 
proposals which seemed suflRciently practical, with regard to the 
withdrawal of the pieces of 5 and 10 francs in gold. He hoped 
that, joined to the other proposals which had been made, these 
would lead to a practical result — at any rate, for some States — 
for, even if these generous efforts ended in no result as regards 
Austria-Hungary, they would be, however, happy that other 
countries should attain them, and would be proud to have assisted 
at the birth of such a work. 

Jlf, de Thbmer (Delegate of Russia) remarked that the sug- 
gestions which he had submitted to the Conference in the last 
sitting, and to which the first Delegate of Austria- Hungary had 
just referred, were not, to speak properly, formal proposals. It 
did not become the Russian Q-ovemment, which was still reduced 
to the use of paper-money, to take such an initiative. He had, 
therefore, only intended to give some hints in his own personal 
name. 

Count Kufstein replied that he had understood it entirely 
in this way. 

The Chevalier A, de Niehauer (Delegate of Austria) wished to 
make some observations with regard to the fact mentioned by 
the first Delegate of Austria-Hungary. It was certain that two 
years and a half ago the depreciation of silver in London, com- 
bined with the fall of exchange in Vienna on London, had caused 
such a mass of metal to flow into the Austrian Mint, that the 
Austria-Hungarian Government could, if it had wished, have 
resumed specie payments in silver alone. They had been 
advised to do so, but they had refused ; they had preferred to 
dose their mints to the free coinage of silver. It would be 
impossible to re-establish a metallic circulation on the basis 
of silver alone. Gold was indispensable. But on the other side 
it did not appear that it was, as mono-metallists said, furnished 
by nature in a sufficient quantity to satisfy all needs. A learned 
German geologist, M. Suess,* stated that the principal deposits 
of gold were not found in mines, but in alluvial deposits, and 
that these alluvial deposits were rapidly disappearing. This 
statement seemed to be confirmed by the lively apprehension 
which the Italian loan of 600,000,000 [£24,000,000] inspired in 

* See Ed. Suess, *' Die Zukunft des Groldes," Braumtdler. Wien, 1877 ; 
and my note on p. 87. — A. C. T. 
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the financial world, and which was to be two-thirds in gold. If the 
prospect of the transfer to Italy of a quantity of coin, relatively so 
small, now caused so much fear, what would it be when not only 
Italy, but also Austria-Hungary and Eussia resiuned specie 
payments. He appealed to the judgment of the Conference. It 
would hardly fail to recognise that no power could either act 
in isolation or could do without a standard which had an inter- 
national value. 

if. Moret y Prendergmt (Delegate of Spain) thought that at 
the point which the debate had reached, the proposal for 
adjournment which he had made in the Second Sitting of the 
CJonference might usefully be brought forward again. He 
asked the Conference, therefore, to decide to adjourn, after 
having heard the speakers who had entered their names to take 
part in the general discussion. 

Baron Thtelman (First Delegate of Germany) supported the 
motion of the Spanish Delegate. 

Mr, Ik)arts (First Delegate of the United States) announced 
that the American. Delegates had yet several considerations to 
present in the general discussion. 

The President reminded them that in the Second Sitting the 
Conference had decided that it would proceed not only with the 
general discussion, but also with the discussion of the list of 
questions, and that it could only be after the closing of this 
debate that they could vote on the proposal of adjournment made 
by the Spanish Delegate. 

After some remarks by M. Cemuschi and M. Denormandie, 
the Conference suspended all decision on the proposal for adjourn- 
ment, and simply postponed the discussion of the list of questions 
to Saturday, the 14th of May, at 1.30 p.m. 

The Sitting ceased at 5.30 p.m. 
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APPENDIX L 



MEMOEANDUM ON AN INTEENATIONAL 
BI-METALLIC STANDAKD MEASUEE OF VALUE * 

1. The Honorable the Financial Member bas invited me to 
place on record the views wbich have, after long study, been 
forced upon me by an ever-present sense of the danger, to 
which, not only the finances, but all the domestic interests of 
British India are exposed, so long as the chief national 
standards of value are in their present isolated and unprotected 
condition. 

2. The importance of this matter is, indeed, such that it can 
seldom be absent from the minds of anyone engaged in the 
financial administration of British India. The question does 
not, just now, assume so urgent an aspect as it has sometimes 

* This Memorandum was forwarded by the Govermnent of India to the 
Secretary of State for India, with minutes by the Viceroy (Earl of Lytton) 
and the Financial Member of Council (Sir John Strachey), in which they 
expressed their agreement with Mr. Chapman's views. Lord Lytton said 
* ' I am under a very strong impression that even if a convention could be 
concluded between India, the Latin Union headed by France and the United 
States of America, for the common and simultaneous adaption of a bi- 
metallic standard, fixed at a just and reasonable value, Germany would 
probably be compelled ere long to come into it ; and that in any case, the 
finances of India would be immensely benefited by it.*' He also added, 
** It would in my opinion be of such unquestionable, and quite incalculable 
financial benefit to India to enter into any monetary convention with France, 
America, and Germany, for the common adoption of a bi-metallic standard, 

and the prospects of such a possibility seem to be so much 

more hopeful than they were that I would strongly urge the 

expediency of at once forwarding to the Secretary of State Sir J. Strachey* s 
Minute, together with Mr. Chapman's Memorandum on the subject." 

Sir John Strachey said, ** There is, perhaps, no one Uving who has 
given to this subject more careful attention than our Secretary, Mr. Chap- 
man. He has written a Memorandum embodying the results to which his 
investigations have led him, and I propose that this paper which appears to 
me to be a very valuable contribution to the stock of knowledge on these 
questions, should now be submitted to the Secretary of State. Although I 



done^ and as it may do again any day ; but, in some respects, 
this makes the occasion only the more suitable for its discussion. 

Distinction between a standard and an instrument of exchange. 

3. In dealing with this subject, it is necessary to bear clearly 
in mind the distinction between the use of any substance as a 
standard measure of value and its use as money, that is to say, 
as an instrument for the transfer of value measured by such a 
standard. Money may be represented by various instruments 
possessed of no intrinsic value ; and value is, for the most part, 
actually transferred by means of such representative instru- 
ments, as bank or currency notes, bills and cheques, or, even, 
without the intervention of such instruments at all, by entries 
in bankers' books and at clearing-houses. All such devices are 
independent of the standard measure of value itself, which is^ 
by the hypothesis, fixed, and can only be altered, by legislation. 

Distinction between substantive and representative money. 

4. It is, also, important to distinguish clearly between money 
proper — which must be made of the substance of the standard 
itself — and the various devices employed for representing money. 
Money proper of the substance of the standard, alone, possesses 
an original, inherent, and intrinsic legal-tender force, vis 
liberatrixy or, as the French call it, force libiratoire. The various 
representative expedients have only a derivative vis liberatrix 

do not ask the Govemment to express any judgment on Mr. Chapman's 
Memorandum, I may say, for myself personally, that I believe the main 
oonclnedons stated by him to be sound. The evidence seems to me to be 
complete, that the action of the French monetary law under which the 
coinage of gold and silver was not restricted, and under which standard 
coins of both metals, at a fixed ratio of one to 15^ between gold and silver, 
were made legal-tender for all payments, had the effect, for a long series of 
years, of maintaining a practically steady relation of value between the two 
metals ; and that tlus state of things was only disturbed at last by the 
demonetization of silver in Germany, and the virtual closure against silver 
of the mints of the Latin Convention. If a bi-metallic standard, such as 
that of France were adopted by a sufficient number of nations, there seems 
to me no room for doubt that a virtual fixity of ratio of value between g^ld 
and sUver would be again established in the future, unless the relative pro- 
duction of the two metals should vary much more in amount than past 
experience leads us to anticipate. That England should consent to alter her 
existing systems of currency cannot be expected ; but I believe, witii Mr. 
C^pman, tliat when we see how effectual was the action of a single nation, 
France, it cannot be doubted that an international union between America, 
France, Gfermany, and India, would be sufficient to secure the establishment 
of that common standard of value which we desire to obtain." — ^A. C. T. 
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possessed in virtue, not of any inherent quality of their own, 
but solely of their convertibility into money proper. Hence, 
money proper is alone capable of permanently storing value, 
and of transporting it from one place to another. Bills of ex- 
change cannot do this, they only set off value existing in one 
place against value existing in another place. 

Value of materiail of standard, Ohjeet of a standard^ and of money, 

5. A su£B.ciently general and permanent adoption of any 
substance as a standard measure of value, by ensuring its 
employment as money, and so for hoarding, greatly enhances 
its value ; but any confusion between the objects and attributes 
of a standard measure of value and the objects and attributes 
of money, whether real or representative, must involve the 
erroneous treatment of any problem regarding such matters. 
The object of a standard measure of value is to regulate all 
contracts subject to the standard, expressed in money ; money 
and the various devices representing money are only the instru- 
ments by which value is hoarded, transported, or exchanged, 
according to the standard. 

Instability of existing standards, 

6. Every civilized nation, at present, uses for its standard 
measure of value, either silver or gold, or some combination of 
these two metals ; and, as the value of these metals themselves 
depends immediately, almost wholly, upon their employment as 
standard measures of value, and, therefore, as money, the sub- 
stitution of one for the other by any important community 
inevitably enhances the value of the adopted metal, at the 
expense of that of the rejected metal, and thus, by a double 
effect, disturbs the relations between the two metals. More- 
over, apprehensions that such a substitution by one commimity 
may lead to similar substitutions by other communities, are 
likely to intensify its opposite effects upon both metals. 

Causes of their recent disturbance, 

7. There is not now, it is believed, any doubt (1) that the 
long-standing equilibrium between gold and silver continued 
till 1 873 generally, because whilst it prevailed no considerable 
change took place throughout the world in the several nationa- 
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Btaudards of value, and, specially, because the French Monetary 
Law of 1803 provided for the constant optional interchange of 
the two metals at a fixed ratio ; or (2) that the disturbance of 
that equilibrium since 1873 is the consequence of the substitu- 
tion of gold for silver as the standard measure of value in 
Germany, followed by the closure of the Mints of the Latin 
(yonvention to the less valuable metal, and the withdrawal of 
the optional interchange of the two metals heretofore allowed 
within the jurisdiction of that Convention. 

Conclusions in 1876 that the value of gold, and even silver^ had risen. 

8. Appended to the Eesolution of the Government of India 
in the Financial Department, No. 3,044, dated 22nd September, 
1876, are statistics* of the course of wholesale prices of certain 
typical commodities measured in gold and silver, before and 
after the disturbance of the equilibrium of gold and silver in 
1873. In the 19th paragraph of that Eesolution the Gk)vem- , 
ment of India stated that those prices indicated that gold had, 
till then, risen in value since the eqidlibrium of the precious 
metals had been disturbed ; and that there was, at that time, 
no evidence that silver had fallen in value either in India or 
even in London. 

Subsequent phenomena, 

9. In an Appendix to the present Note, the prices and values 
of the commodities then quoted for April, 1876, are compared 
with their corresponding prices and values in December, 1879, 
being the latest figures at hand for both India and Great 
Britain. There has been a reaction in some of the prices 
quoted in India, which appears to be chiefly due to the recent 
unfavourable seasons ; but in only ninef of the eighteen 
examples quoted are the values of commodities measured in 
silver, even now, higher than they were in March, 1873. It is 
unnecessary to examine these phenomena further in detail, 
because little could be added to Mr. Bobert Giffen's able 
analysis of wider facts of the same character, in his paper read 
before the Statistical Society on the 21st January, 1879, and 

* These are contained in an elaborate Note by Mr. Chapman of 43 pages 
folio. Eztraots from this will be given in the Appendices to this volume.^ 
A. C. T. 

t In England : Beef, sugar, and saltpetro ; and in India : Spelter, hides, 
jnte, rice, linseed, and wheat. 
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printed at page 36 of the Society's Journal for tliat year. Since 
that date, however, there has been a decided rise in prices ; in 
other words, a decided fall in the value of both metals. 

Confirm the conclusion of 1876. 

10. There appears to be no room, now, to doubt the correct- 
ness of the conclusion which the Government of India announced 
more than three years ago, or that it is still true, that the value 
of gold has rather risen than fallen since 1873, and that, con- 
trary to general expectation and popular belief, the value of 
silver has also risen, and has not, even yet, fallen ; in short, 
that of the five possible causes, to one or other of which 
the Government of India said, in the 6th paragraph of the 
Eesolution of September, 1876, that the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the precious metals must be due, the first is, as 
yet, still the actual cause, namely, while the value of both metah 
has risen, the value of gold has risen more than that of silver. 

This conclusion is confined to the facts apart from their causes. 

1 1 . This conclusion is one of fact only. It would, indeed, 
be folly to base any action upon such facts without first forming 
a judgment upon the influences which have produced them, in 
order to an opinion, especially, whether these influences are 
permanent or only temporary. But it is essential to a profitable 
and practical discussion of the present problem, not to confound 
the comparatively simple question whether the value of the 
precious metals has or has not risen or fallen, with the complex 
question what influences may have produced either result. 
Begarding these influences, there are likely to be almost as 
many opinions as there are men ; and an answer to the question 
whether they will operate permanently or only temporarily, 
may be difficult, and can never be more than a mere opinion. 
But an answer to the question whether, as a matter of fact, 
prices have, on the whole, risen or fallen — in other words, 
whether the value of gold and silver has increased or decreased 
— is comparatively easy; and it is only with the facts, and 
their consequences, that we are, in the first instance, concerned. 

Fall of value of one commodity implies rise of that of its correlative. 

12. It is strange that such phenomena should be frequently 
discussed, even by experts, as if an increase in the value of any 
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commodity relatively to the rest of commodities as a whole, 
could be attributed to a fall in the value of the body of the 
commodities to the exclusion of the conception of a rise in the 
value of the excepted commodity. It is surely as inconceivable 
that the value of one commodity should decrease relatively to 
that of another without a correlative increase in the value of the 
commodity compared, as that one scale of the balance should 
fall without the other rising. 

Values of silver and gold still higher than in 187 3 j hut future of 

silver still doubtful, 

13. Whatever, then, be the influences which have produced 
the present phenomena, and whether these phenomena may be 
expected to endure or not, it seems impossible, in the mean- 
while, to dispute that the general range of both gold and silver 
prices are still lower ; in other words, that the values of both 
those metals are still higher than they were in 1873. 

At the same time, as it is impossible to foresee the extent to 
which pressure may be further transferred from silver to gold, 
no one can feel at all confident that silver will keep the value it 
has hitherto maintained, or even that fresh events — such, for 
example, as the final demonetization of silver by France — ^may 
not, as pointed out by the Government of India in paragraphs 
36 to 38 of its despatch No. 368, dated 1 3th October, 1876, 
make the retention, by any civilized state, of silver as its 
standard measure of value difficult, if not impossible. 

Loss to India from enhancement of her fixed gold obligations, 
about 2i orores of rupees a-year, 

14. It seems clear then that the loss to British India con- 
sequent upon the phenomena under discussion, is to be attributed 
as yet, specifically to the rise in the value of gold and the con- 
comitant enhancement of the obligations of British India fixed 
by the gold standard. The amount entered under the adjusting 
head loss by exchange,* in accordance with the present system 
of the Indian Finance and Bevenue Accounts, is not the measure 
of that enhancement, which cannot be ascertained by a com- 
parison with the conventional par of B. 1=2«., and must be 
reckoned only upon the fixed portions of the disbursements from. 

* In the acoounts of the Government of India as submitted to Parlia- 
ment.— A. 0. T. 
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the Home Treasury. Thus calculated, this enhancement does 
not probably as yet, exceed 2^ crores of rupees* a-year, which 
sum may be taken as a full estimate of the loto to British India 
from the disturbance of the equilibrium of the precious metals 
which existed in 1873. 

Cofuiderations affecting this estimate. 

15. But it must be remembered, on the one hand, that this 
estimate is confined to the consequences of the increase of the 
value of gold in excess of the increase in the value of silver, and 
does not include the loss due to the rise which is common to both 
metals; and, on the other hand, that although owing to the 
metals being linked together through the French monetary law 
there was no disturbance of their relative values, and so the fact 
received comparatively little practical recognition, yet there is 
no doubt that in consequence of the gold discoveries in California 
(1848) and Australia (1851), the values of the precious metals 
were, in 1873, still abnormally depressed. Their present values 
will probably prove to be more permanent th^n their values 
in 1873. 

Chief item of loss to India. 

16. The chief item of loss to British India is due to the fact, 
that during the period (1850-1873) when the value of the 
precious metals was so abnormally depressed owing to the gold 
discoveries, that the general standard measures of value were 
perhaps 25 per cent, below their usual range, India borrowed 
for the suppression of the Mutiny and the construction of rail- 
ways, 164^ millions sterling, on which India must continue to 
pay interest at the covenanted rates, by standards which have 
nearly, if not quite, recovered what will probably be found to 
be their normal values. The burden has, however, been miti- 

* This estmiate is thus made : £ 
Net yearly obligations of the Home Treasuxy Fund 

fixed in sterling, about 111,750,000 

Equals, with silver at Bs. 

60d. an oz. (exchange about 1«. 7d.) . . 14,66,00,000 

eod. an oz. (exchange about It. lid.) . . 12,22,00,000 

Loss upon the assumption that the fall in the ex- 
change is due exclusively to a rise in the value 

of gold 2,44,00,000 

== £2,44,00,000 at 2t. =- I B. — ^— — 
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gated by the subsequent reduction of the rate of interest on 
most of these loans, excepting some of the guaranteed railway 
loans ; and it cannot be confidently assumed either that India 
would have been able originally to borrow on the same terms, 
if the range of the standard measures of value had not been 
depressed, or on the other hand, that the subsequent reduction 
of the rates of interest upon those loans would have been possi- 
ble, if there had been no intermediate recovery of the values of 
the precious metals. 

Advantages expected from international hi'tnetallie standard. 

17. The grounds upon which it is considered that British 
India would be benefited by the adoption of an international 
bi-metallic standard measure of value may now be discussed. 
Two practical advantages are anticipated from the adoption of 
such a standard by all nations or even by the leading commercial 
nations : 

Firstly. — Fluctuations of exchange between the moneys of 
different countries would be confined within narrow 
limits. 

Secondly and principally, — ^The standard measure of value 
would gain inmiensely in that stability which is, above 
all things, to be desired in a standard. 

FluetiMtions of exchange. 

18. Speaking first of fluctuations of international exchange 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon the inconvenience which they 
cause to trade. Possibly, indeed, this inconvenience may some- 
times be over-estimated ; for the direct effect of a fluctuation is 
confined to engagements already contracted and in course of 
fulfilment ; it can only affect subsequent transactions by inducing 
apprehensions that renewed fluctuations may vitiate the calcula- 
tions upon which they are undertaken. Not only, however, are 
such apprehensions often sufficient to paralyze trade, and not 
only must repeated fluctuations cause serious and unmerited 
losses to honest traders, but, which is perhaps worse, uncertainty 
as to the international exchanges introduces an avoidable ele- 
ment of speculation injurious to sober, prudent and honorable, 
and therefore permanently profitable, commerce. 
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77ieir mam cause. Advantages of their elimination should not he 

overrated, 

19. Fluctuations of exchange between two countries must be 
mainly due to variations in the standard measures of value of one 
or both countries. If two countries use one standard measure of 
value* — whether they use the same unit or not is a matter of 
little importance — the fluctuations of the exchange between them 
cannot exceed the narrow limits of the cost of transporting the 
material of the standard from one country to another. Such 
stability of exchange is a considerable advantage ; but it is im- 
portant not to exaggerate its scope, or to forget that fluctuations 
of international exchange might be, thus, almost wholly elimi- 
nated, not only without any improvement of the stability of the 
common standard measure of value, which is its only indispen- 
sable attribute, but even with a simultaneous deterioration of 
that characteristic. 

International hi-metallic standard existed under French Law of 1803, 

20. The International bi-metallic standard measure of value 
actually, to a great extent prevailed throughout the whole world 
as long as the French Monetary Law of 1803 was in operation. 
This truth may not even yet be generally recognized ; but it is 
indisputable that so long as gold and silver were freely inter- 
changeable in France at a flxed ratio, that ratio necessarily 
governed the relations of the two metals, and therefore the 
value of each throughout the world. The sole gold standard of 
England and the sole silver standard of India were alike wholly 
subject to the influence of the French Laws, and not as has been 
supposed, independent of it ; the values of England's gold and 
India's silver were absolutely controlled by the French Law. 

Its effect upon the stability of exchange, 

21. Doubtless that law could only operate freely and fully 
while France possessed sufficient stores of both metals. Before 
the gold discoveries of 1848 and 1851, the French Monetary Law 
had ceased to maintain the value of silver measured in gold, 
which commanded a small varying premium ; and, had the gold 

* Of course the conditions on which standard money can be coined in 
the two countries must be stable. It is not enough that the same substance 
should be used, the mint conditions must be invariable. 
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discoveries of California and Australia been repeated conversely 
as her silver stores were exhausted, the French Monetary Law 
would have in like manner ceased to maintain the value of 
gold measured in silver. But this only shows that the demand 
for metallic, that is, intrinsic money, in France alone, great as 
it is, is not sufficient to maintain such a law permanently under 
all circumstances, and must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that the French bi-metallic law alone did confine fluctuations in 
the relative values of gold and silver throughout the civilized 
world for three-quarters of a century within narrow limits. 

Bi-metaUic standard not essential to stability of exchange. 

22. In theory, however, the bi-metallic standard of value is 
not in any sense indispensable for the elimination of all avoid- 
able fluctuations of exchange. Manifestly the same result would 
be attained by the use of any other common standard— say, for 
instance, either gold or silver. In order that there may be 
no substantial fluctuations of exchange between two or more 
countries, the one and only thing needful is that they shall 
measure value by one standard, whatever that standard may 
be ; and no other device will prevent such fluctuations. 

Stahility of standard. 

23. But, obviously, the degree of stability of an inter- 
national standard measure of value must depend entirely 
upon the particular standard selected. This suggests the 
second and principal advantage which is to be expected from 
the adoption of an international bi-metallic standard measure 
of value ; namely, the vast improvement of that stability of the 
general standard measures of value which is of such supreme 
importance. 

Injurious consequence^ of its recent disturbance. 

24. It has been observed that the substitution by Germany 
of gold for silver, as its standard measure of value, followed by 
what was, in effect, the same action by France and her asso- 
ciates in the Latin Convention, was the immediate cause of theJ 
recent disturbcince of the long-standing equilibrium of silver 
and gold, and so aggravated to British India the consequences 
of the recovery of its value by gold which was already in 

K 
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progress, as to cause to it a loss upon its public obligations 
measured in gold, estimated at about 2^ crores of rupees* a 
year. A loss in the same proportion was caused upon all other 
obligations fixed by contract or custom by the gold standard. 
Doubtless the transfer of pressure from silver to gold, which 
produced these inconvenient consequences, must have proportion- 
ately counteracted the rise in the value of silver, which would 
otherwise have been greatly accelerated, and India must have 
obtained some compensation for the enhancement of its public 
gold obligations in the correlative depression of its public silver 
obligations. But if British India be treated as a whole, only 
its foreign obligations need for the present purpose be con- 
sidered; and the fixed foreign obligations of British India 
measured in silver, though large, bear so small a proportion to 
those measured in gold that, it is certain that after all sets-off, 
there must remain a large balance of loss caused to British India 
by the action, first of Germany and then of France. 

Stability of standard should not he liable to disturbance by action of 

one nation^ as it now is, 

, 25. No one can say whether the GK)vernments of these two 
countries, especially that of Germany, which originated the 
disturbance, fully perceived the injury to the general interests 
which would follow upon the change of their national standard 
measures of value. Inasmuch as Germany herself has suffered 
and is suffering, as is believed, in proportion, as much by the 
change of its standard measure of value as any other nation, it 
may perhaps be presumed that the nature and effects of that 
measure cannot have been altogether appreciated by its authors. 
However that may be, it is surely a most serious evil that a 
single nation should, by a domestic action of this kind, whether 
intentionally or not, inflict upon other nations grievous injuries 
against which they are powerless to protect themselves. 

International remedy urgently required, 

26. As things now are, the stability of the standard measures 
of value throughout the world is at the mercy of any single 
considerable nation, which can at its pleasure practically over- 
throw such stability with all the great interests dependent upon 

* Two-and-half million pounds sterling at par. — A. G. T. 
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it. All countries alike are, however, de^ly interested in the 
avoidance of any disturbance of the general standard measures 
of value ; and it may be hoped that, when the vast importance 
of the general interests at stake is perceived, it may be possible 
to obtain a mutual undertaking by each nation, not again with- 
out international consultation and consent, to take any steps of 
this kind, involving of necessity the disturbance of the general 
bases of contracts. Certainly it would seem that this, of all 
others, is a matter in which the comity of nations should act, 
under all circumstances, in common accord; and that resort 
should be had to all the sanctions and restrictions which 
international engagements can supply, in order to prevent a 
recurrence of the evils to which recent events show that all 
nations are now helplessly exposed. 

The best international standard measure of value. 

27. Thus far the following two axioms have been estab* 
Hshed : — 

(1) That it is highly desirable that all nations should 
measure value by one standard. 

(2) That the common interests require that no important 

nation should alter its standard measure of value 
without the consent of the rest. 

The further problem may now be considered : what would form 
the best common international standard measure of value, if the 
principal nations should agree to adopt one? This question 
resolves itself into the previous question? what would be the 
most stable possible standard ; for, beyond all doubt, the most 
stable standard, which is in other respects suitable, is the best 
standard. 

Such a standard must he goldf silver ^ or a combination of the two. 

28. It is unnecessary, in the discussion of this question, to 
go behind the precious metals, or to enquire why, by general 
consent, gold, or silver, or some combination of these two metals, 
are in use as standard measures of value by all civilized nations, 
to the exclusion of all other standards. There is no doubt — 
indeed, the occasion for the present arg^ument would demonstrate 
the fact afresh, if such demonstration were necessary — that the 
value of the precious metals themselves is far from being im- 

K 2 
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movable, and, therefore, that they are far from constituting 
perfect standard measures of the value of other objects; but, 
from time immemorial, better and more stable standards have 
been sought in vain. It would, therefore, be unprofitable to 
advert further to such speculations, it being practically certain 
that in practice among all civilized nations the precious metals 
must continue to constitute the standard measures of value to 
which all contracts, not otherwise expressed, must be referred. 
In what follows, therefore, it will be assiimed that the choice of 
the best possible standard measure of value lies practically 
between gold, silver, and some combination of these metals. 

Stability ofstcmdard to he distinguished from stability of exchange. 

29. The problem now to be investigated has no immediate 
bearing upon the fluctuations of international exchange, which 
can be prevented absolutely beyond narrow limits by the use of 
any suitable common standard measure of value, and in no 
other way whatever. It signifies nothing, so far as stability of 
exchange alone is concerned, whether such common standard 
be gold or silver, or a combination of the two metals, or any 
other possible substance or device whatever. In order, however, 
to ascertain the effect upon the infinitely more important stability 
of standard, of the adoption of one or other of the three possible 
standards, namely gold, silver, or some combination of the two 
metals, it is necessary briefly to examine the causes which 
regulate the value of the precious metals. 

Comes of value of precious metals, 

30. In their nature these causes do not differ from those 
which regulate the value of any other object. Yalue is essen- 
tially a relative and not an abstract conception ; and the value 
of the precious metals, as of any other object, at any moment 
and in any place, depends immediately upon the pressure of the 
present demand upon the present supply. Without diverging 
to follow any of the lines of thought suggested by this definition, 
it is only necessary for the present purpose to remark that the 
pressure of the demand upon the supply of objects such as gold 
and silver, which axe practically imperishable, and the principal 
uses of which involve comparatively little wear and tear, are 
subject to influences which differ widely from those which regu- 
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late the pressure of the demand upon the supply of perishable 
objects, as for example a great catch of fish. 

Uses of Gold and Silver, 

31. Gold and silver are used for three principal purposes, 
which may be named in their order of importance, as follows : — 

(1) Hoarding or storing value, whether in the form of money 

or in cruder forms ; 

(2) Current or active money ; 

(3) The manufacture of works of art or ornaments, and 

various industrial uses. 

Waste in works of art insignificant. 

The actual final consumption or waste of the precious metals 
in the manufacture of works of art or ornaments is, by com- 
parison with the quantities produced, so insignificant that it may 
be ignored. Whether embodied in works of art or in solid 
bars, these metals are so far indestructible, that the weight of 
metal used in the arts, which constantly reverts to the crude 
form, probably suffices without very large additions to supply 
all demands for this object. The consumption of these metals 
for industrial purposes, though larger, is still probably unimpor- 
tant in relation to their whole stock. 

Use of precious metals for active money creates hut small permanent 

demand upon stocks, 

32. So again the recurring demand for crude gold and silver 
for the manufacture of coin for current use, in all probability 
rather diminishes than increases. Paper money in its several 
forms of notes, cheques, bills of exchange, &c., and improved 
methods of the settlement of accounts, such as culminate in 
clearing-houses of various kinds, all tend constantly to displace 
the gold and silver money in current or active use for exchange 
of value. Such devices are, probably, 'not as yet exhausted, 
even among the most intelligent communities ; while there is a 
great scope for the economy of the precious metals employed as 
active money, by the introduction, among the less advanced 
countries, of methods which are already established in the more 
advanced countries. Even if such obvious opportunities for 
further economy be ignored, it is certain that the volume of the 
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metallic currency, or as it may be defined, the active metallic 
money of any country fluctuates but little ; and that, when a 
country has an adequate outfit of active metallic money, its 
indents upon the general stores of the crude metal for the main- 
tenance of its currency are almost imperceptible. The waste of 
the metal thus used, whether in wear or tear, loss or destruction, 
is ascertained to be so small that it may be neglected. 

Because the volume of active money does not fluctuate or grow. 

33. The fact is generally recognised that the volume of a 
properly constituted subsidiary money, whether superior like 
bank or currency notes, or inferior as debased silver or copper 
coins, is subject only to limited variations : the demand for such 
instruments remains comparatively uniform. Upon reflection, 
it will appear that the same principle applies to the rest of the 
active or current money of any country whose currency is in a 
sound condition. There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
the volume of the retail exchanges of any community which 
requires the intervention of active money is liable to any violent 
or frequent expansion or contraction, or that the volume of me- 
tallic money in active use varies more than that of the several 
forms of subsidiary or representative money, or in fine, that any 
constant accretion to such money is required. Doubtless there 
may be a spasmodic demand for a fresh stock of active money 
on special occasions, as there was for gold when, recently, Ger- 
many introduced its gold standard, or when America resumed 
specie payments ; but such contingent and temporary demands 
produce little permanent effect upon the value of these metals. 

Value of precious metals wholly dependent upon their use for storing 

value, 

34. It may be concluded, therefore, that if gold and silver 
were needed only for the manufacture of works of art or orna- 
ments, and of active money, the pressure of the permanent 
demand upon the permanent supply of these metals would be so 
weak, that their values would be unstable and low. The sta- 
bility, at a high, range, of the value of gold and silver really 
depends exclusively upon their use for hoarding or storing value. 

If, indeed, language be used with severe exactitude, it may 
be difficult to draw a clear distinction between money hoarded 
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or passive and money current or active ; and the most precise 
definition of the uses of the precious metals would, perhaps, be— » 

(1) Storing value (hoarding) ; 

(2) The manufacture of works of art or ornaments, and 

various industrial uses; 
the second of which uses, as has been shown, contributes littlis^or 
nothing to the value of these metals, ext^ept indeed in so far as 
this use, sometimes, as largely in Asia, merges in, and is indis- 
tinguishable from their use for storing value. 

True use of the precious metals always to store value, 

35. According to this, which appears to be the true definition, 
the primary use, even of current or active money, is to store 
value not immediately wanted ; its employment for the transport 
or exchange of value being, though an important, yet a secondary, 
duty. It would be difficult, on any other hypothesis, to dis- 
tinguish between the attributes of money buried by misers or 
ignorant peasants, and so absolutely passive and useless for the 
transfer of value, and that which passes, perhaps several times in 
a day, from hand to hand. To regard money proper of all 
kinds, including the crude substance of money, as used primarily 
for storing value, furnishes us with a definition common to all 
such money, under which passive money differs from active only 
in that it is stored for a longer period. 

Distinction between active and passive money, 

36. Certainly, it is impossible to draw any clear line between 
current money and hoarded money. Money current to-day may 
be hoarded to-morrow ; money hoarded to-day may be current 
to-morrow ; and it may be often difficult to say whether par- 
ticular money is hoarded or not, as, for instance, the reserves in 
the vaults of the Currency Department of India or of a bank. 
All that is clear is, that of all the precious metals in existence, a 
certain volume, subject to little or no expansion or contraction, 
which has been in this memorandum defined as active money, 
is required for the constantly recurring occasions when value 
must be transferred in retail from hand to hand, and the rest 
is, excepting the insignificant portion devoted to artistic and 
industrial uses, hoarded or stored. The importance of the distinc- 
tion between active and passive money must» however, not be over- 
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looked : it lies chiefly in this, that representative instruments 
and devices can and do perform all the duties of active money 
often far more conveniently than the money proper which they 
represent. But, speaking generally, such expedients cannot 
efficiently discharge the functiona of passive money because 
they are ineffectual for prolonged hoarding. 

PrMsure of denumd wpon precious metals for storing indefinite, 

37. The laws which regulate the demand for gold and silver 
for storing value cannot be traced ; its pressure is indefinite, 
and perhaps depends ultimately upon the volume of the products 
of the labours of man and the fruits of the earth not required 
for immediate consumption. This and probably this only is the 
demand which, by its pressure on their supply, ultimately con- 
fers upon the precious metals their permanent value. 

Their efficiency for this purpose not intrinsic hut dependent upon 

human laws, 

38. The efficiency of the precious metals for storing value 
does not unhappily depend, like the efficiency of coal or wood 
for storiiig heat and force, exclusively upon intrinsic qualities 
of which mankind cannot deprive them, but, to a large extent, 
upon the common consent or even caprice of mankind ; their 
intrinsic efficiency for storing value, and therefore their intrinsic 
vedue, consists only in their superior fitness for this particular 
duty as compared with all other substances; but they may 
conceivably be at any time dethroned from this position ; their 
value rests in short upon human laws, and can at any moment 
be destroyed by human laws. 

Recent practical examples of this truth, 

39. During the last thirty-five years the value of each metal 
in turn has been seriously imperilled by threatened or actual 
legislation of this kind. After the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia, one of the most distinguished of French economists 
(Chevalier), and a well-known English economist (Danson), 
oblivious, as it would seem, of the effect of their proposals upon 
the existing standards of value and thus upon contracts through- 
out the world, earnestly and persistently advocated the disuse of 
gold as money; if their advocacy had prevailed, the value of 
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gold would have been destroyed. Now, again, within the last 
few years silver has been actually demonetized in Europe, the 
stability of its value being thereby seriously impaired. Plainly, 
either metal might be at any moment demonetized, and its value 
indefinitely reduced by human legislation. If the suggestion 
that the value of both metals might by like means be simulta- 
neously dissipated be made with much hesitation, it is only 
because, as already said, it is difficult to conceive that it would 
be possible to find any other standard measure of value which 
could be, or at least is likely to be, substituted for both gold 
and silver. 

PrecwriaumesB of their value under present conditions, 

40. Upon so precarious a basis rests the whole fabric of that 
portion of human wealth which is stored in the form of the precious 
metals ; the most permanent of aU the forms of wealth, if human 
laws were unalterable; the most easily destructible by any 
change of such laws under the influence of panic, caprice, or 
misunderstanding of the abstruse principles which underlie the 
phenomena under investigation. 

Relative values ofpreei<ms metals are under human control, 

41. If the conclusion be accepted, and it appears undeniable 
that hiunan legislation, by causing their disuse as money, and 
so incapacitating them for the duty of storing value, can deprive 
either, if not both, of the precious metals of the greater part of 
their value, it follows conversely that the value of either metal 
can, by the same instrumentality, be increased at the expense of 
the other, and accordingly that their relative value can, within 
wide limits be fixed or defined ; it was so defined, as has been 
shewn, for three quarters of a century, in virtue of the law of a 
single country (France) ; and, provided that such a law is suffi- 
ciently general, and that its permanence is ensured, its effect 
must be universal and absolute. 

Produetum and stock of the precious metals. 

42. In a second Appendix to this Memorandum will be found 
an estimate of the total production and present stock of the 
precious metals. According to that estimate the weight of gold 
and silver in human possession is about 510 millions of pounds 
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troy, of which 30 miUioiifl of pounds (one serenteenth part) is 
gold, and 480 miUionB (sixfteen Be^enteenths) is silYer. The 
aggregate Talue of the whole was till recently about equally 
divided between the two metals. The Talue of the whole may 
be at this moment about £2,800,000,000. So vast is the 
property, the value of either half if not of the whole of whidi 
lies, as has been shown, almost absolutely at the mercy of human 
l^;iBlation. If by human l^;islation or otherwise one of these 
metals should be demonetized, its value would be practically 
destroyed and transf eired to the other, the value of which would 
be doubled. The catastrophe which would follow upon such a 
revolution can hardly be imagined. 

£ffect of German demanetizatum vpan their relaiive voUm. 

43. The immediate effect of the recent action of GFermany 
may probably have been the transfer to the owners of gold of 
one-sixth of the value of the stock of silver existing in 1873, 
and the enhancement in the same proportion of all debts then 
existing defined in gold, and of all recurring payments fixed, 
by contract or custom, in gold. By a happy accident it seems 
probable thfrt the claims of creditors by the silver standard have 
not yet been actually depreciated ; at the same time, but for the 
action of Germany, such creditors would have been, to the fore- 
going extent, in a better position than they now are. Enormous 
injury has been caused to trade by the resulting oscillations in 
the value of both standards in search of a frosh equilibrium, 
and from apprehensions which still continue, lest other nations 
should follow Germany's example. 

Gravity of risks lest other communities should follow suit. 

44. These serious consequences from the comparatively 
moderate disturbance of the general standard measure of value 
due to the action of a single nation, furnish some indication of 
what would happen if other nations should hereafter take similar 
steps. It is not too much to say that, in such case, that stability 
without which a standard of value cannot discharge its main 
functions, already gravely impaired, would be finally destroyed. 
This calamitous result can be certainly averted only by the con- 
certed action of the principal nations, and no effort should be 
spared to obtain such concert. 
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Inferior stability of mono-metallic standard, 

45. If gold alone, or silver alone, was by common consent 
made the universal standard measure of value, then, after an 
indefinite interval of incalculable disaster and ruin, a certain 
new stability of standard established upon the sole gold, or sole 
silver, basis might again be attained ; but, even then such sta- 
bility, based upon one metal only, must inevitably be wholly 
inferior to that based upon the two metals in correlation, 
because the compensatory influences of the existing duplicate 
standards would be absent, and every passing fluctuation would 
operate upon a much smaller volume of material. To illustrate 
this, it may be asked what would have happened if the dis- 
coveries of gold in 1848 and 1851, which reduced the values of 
both metals by about one-fourth for twenty years, had operated 
on gold alone ? It seems probable that, but for the steadying 
influence of the French yoke between gold and silver, the value 
of gold would have f aJlen by at least one-half ; in other words, 
gold prices would have doubled, and creditors by the gold 
standard would have lost half their property. 

Various forms of the hi-metallic standard. 

46. In order to the existence of a real bi-metallic standard 
measure of value, it is not absolutely necessary that the two 
metals should be actually interchangeable, anywhere, at a fixed 
ratio. Such a ratio would, in a great degree, establish and 
maintain itself without any such interchange, if only a perma- 
nent share of the common field of employment were absolutely 
secured to each metal. At present, speaking generally, it may 
be said that the field of Europe and America is supplied only by 
gold, and the field of Asia is, to a great extent, supplied by 
silver; though, even in Asia, notwithstanding that gold is not 
used for money there, much value is stored in gold. 

Existing correlation of gold and silver, 

47. Thus, under present circumstances, silver takes a very 
substantial share of the work of storing value, not much less, as 
is shown in Appendix B, than one-half. Under this division of 
duty between the two metals, the value of each is, even now, in 
correlation to the value of the other, so that a bi-metallic 
standard measure does already actually exist in a very im- 
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portant sense. If, indeed, permanency of the existing conditions 
could be ensured, the most elementary defect of the present state 
of affairs would be cured. But not only is there no security for 
such permanency, but it is scarcely to be expected that the 
nations will consent to guarantee the statiu quo against all 
changes. Such an arrangement would leave America and 
France, especially France, burdened with a vast mass of silver 
money, representing value in excess of its own proper value; 
and, even if this obstacle were surmounted, it is hardly to be 
expected that other nations, who have now a silver standard, will, 
upon such conditions, bind themselves, for the common benefit, 
to forego for ever the use of gold money. 

Inefficiency of the existing correlation even if it could he made 

permanent, 

48. After all, too, even if a bi-metallic standard measure of 
value based upon the permanency of the status quo could be 
established, it would probably prove inefficient for one essential 
purpose. With a perfect system of standard measures of value, 
there ought to be no difficulty in the transportation of either 
metal from one country to another. For example, by reason 
chiefly of the rapid accumulation of the public debt incurred for 
the consolidation and materied improvement of the empire, the 
settlement of the accounts of India, including inland Asia, with 
the rest of the world beyond sea, has hitherto required the 
constant inflow of gold and silver. But it may be hoped not 
only that the debt of India will, in due time cease to grow, but, 
even, that India may be in a position to repay some of its foreign 
debt. Whenever this state of things occurs, India ought to be 
able to retransport silver as well as gold without serious loss. It 
will be a great disadvantage to India, if eventually it should find 
itself deprived of this manifestly equitable resource. It may, 
however, readily be conceived that if silver is not used for money 
in Europe, its value there would, under such circumstances, be 
so greatly depressed that its retransport might be impracticable. 

Guarantee of status quo reelected, 

49. For these several reasons the expedient of an interna- 
tional agreement to maintain the standard measure of value of 
each nation, as it now is, may be set aside as practicsJly unattain- 
able and comparatively ineffectual. 
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Ako the method of an electron or amalgam. 

50. The simplest and most perfect theoretical form of a bi- 
metallic standard measure of value would be an electron or 
amalgam of silver and gold in fixed proportions. But, inasmuch 
as, if the metals were amalgamated in the proportions which 
other considerations require, such an electron would not be dis- 
tinguishable, otherwise than upon assay, from pure silver,* this 
method also must be rejected as unattainable. Moreover, it 
would be too violently inconsistent with the actual facts of the 
world's money, which must practically predominate any settle- 
ment of the question. 

Aho that of associating the two metals in fixed proportions, 

51. Another method also based upon the recognition of the 
bi-metallic standard measure of value would be to endue the two 
metals with the vis liheratrix, upon which, as has been shown, 
their value depends, only when associated in fixed proportions. 
Thus, for example, it might be determined that debts should be 
discharged by the delivery of 1 part of gold and 15 J parts of 
silver. But this method would be manifestly so cumbrous and 
dif&cult in operation, that it too may be rejected without more 
particular investigation. 

ITiere may he other possible methods, 

52. Thus three conceivable methods of giving effect to a bi- 
metallic standard measure of value have been described, namely : 

(1) The surrender by each country, by international agree- 

ment, of the right to make any change whatever in its 
existing standard ; 

(2) The general adoption as a standard of an electron or 

amalgam of gold and silver in fixed proportions ; 

(3) The endowment of either metal with the vis liheratrix or 

force lihdratoire only when accompanied by a fixed pro- 
portion of the other. 
It is quite possible that these three methods do not exhaust all 
possible alternatives for the establishment of a bi-metaUic 
standard measure of value. 

* But see M. Cemosohi^s remark about the Director of the Bank of 
Sweden, p. 123.— A. C. T. 
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These several methods serve to illustrate principle and show efficacy of 

human laws. 

53. Their recital, however, is useful chiefly to illustrate the 
principle of a bi-metallic standard, as well as the baselessness of 
the common prejudice that the relative value of the two metals is 
not subject to the control of human laws. As already said, the 
experience of the world under the dominion of the French Mone- 
tary Law of 1 803 effectually disposes of that f sJlacy. That law, 
although confined to a single nation, sufficed for seventy years to 
yoke the two metals together within narrow limits, which even 
the revolutionary gold discoveries of 1848 and 1851 scarcely 
stretched. As has been shown in this memorandum, the value 
of each precious metal is immediately dependent upon human 
consent, that is to say, human laws only. A grave disturbance of x 
the relative values of the two has actually been caused by the 
legislation of a single nation (Germany) ; and it seems certain 
that, if the principles underlying the value of these metals were 
generally understood, the at one time generally-received, but now 
nearly-exploded, objection that their relative value is independent 
of, and cannot be controlled by human laws, would never again 
be heard. 

The French method. 

54. The three alternative methods aforesaid have been de- 
scribed only to be rejected, as being for sundry reasons, imprac- 
ticable. The only method left is that first introduced, instinctively, 
if not indeed accidentsJly, by the French Monetary Law of 1803, 
and now, in practice, monopolising the title of The Bi-metallic 
Standard. By this method the coinage of silver and gold is un- 
restricted, and both metals are endowed with the vis liheratrix at 
a fixed ratio. For example, by the French law, a debt of 100 
francs may be discharged by the delivery of coins containing 
either 450 grammes of pure silver or 29.0323 grammes of pure 
gold, being in the proportion of 1 : 15 J. 

Its efficacy in maintaining the stability of exchange and of the standard 

measure of value. 

55. If a standard of this kind were adopted by all, or by a 
sufiicient number of the nations, and if the ratio were fixed 
within certain limits, there can be no question but that equili- 
brium, and, to the utmost possible extent, the stability of the 
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values of the two metals would be completely and permanently 
secured. The general adoption of such a standard would produce 
the same effect as the actual replacement of the two metals, gold 
and silver, by a single electron or amalgam of the two metals in 
the proportion adopted. To whatever extent in the proportion 
used the facts should be so disregarded as that, after an 
imaginary amalgamation of the whole stock of the two metals in 
that proportion, there would remain a considerable surplus of 
either metal, the common standard would be to that extent 
subject to disturbance ; but as such disturbance would not be 
confined to one coimtry, but would extend over the whole world, 
it would be imperceptible, unless the error in the proportion used 
were very great. In no case would it affect the international 
exchanges which, by the adoption of a common measure of value, 
would be proof against all fluctuations beyond narrow limits. 

Siahility of sttck a standard. Effect of its general adoption upon 

creditors by existing gold standard, 

56. There seems no room for doubt that a atandard measure 
of value resting upon this broad basis must of necessity be in- 
definitely' more stable than such a standard resting upon the 
basis of one metal only, and that its adoption under sufficient 
sanctions would certainly deliver, not India only, but the whole 
world from all the evils to which, in the absence of any inter- 
national agreement, it is now exposed ; and this without serious 
injustice to any existing interests. No doubt creditors by the 
present gold standard would lose some of their actual advantage, 
but for 4^e most part this advantage has been acquired recently, 
and being whoUy unearned is held upon no fundamentally 
equitable title. Moreover, the sacrifice entailed upon such 
creditors for the common good, would probably in almost all 
cases be largely compensated even to them by the substantial 
improvement of their security, and the general increase of pros- 
perity which must ensue from the establishment of the standards 
of value of the world upon a permanently stable basis. 

Proper ratio between gold and silver in such a standard, 

57. The question what particular ratio between silver and 
gold should be adopted in a bi-metallic st€uidard of this kind, 
though important, is still only a subordinate question. Theory, 
as already indicated, requires that this ratio should be, as nearly 
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as possible, tlie proportion whicli the whole stock of gold in the 
world bears to the whole stock of silver. But neither is it 
possible to ascertain this proportion with any precision, nor, 
whatever it may be, will it be permanently maintained. Accord- 
ing to the statistics in Appendix B., this ratio, at the end of 1878, 
was about 1:16. The ratio by the law of the United States of 
America, now practically suspended, is 1 : 16. The ratio under 
the French monetary law was 1 : 15^. Although the American 
ratio, probably, approaches the more nearly to the present theo- 
retical precision, yet the proportion of silver to gold in the 
common stock is now constantly diminishing, and much wider 
practical efEect having been given to the French ratio, it would 
probably be preferable to adopt it. There is no doubt that the 
French ratio would, in efPect, secure as complete a stability of 
value in the standard as is attainable. 

Proposed Union. 

58. Beference has been made in this Memorandum more than 
once to the consent of a sufficient number of nations as essential 
to the establishment of a common standard measure of value. 
The greater the number of nations associated for such a purpose, 
the more thorough would be the result. At the same time, it 
has been shown how effectual has been the action of a single 
nation (France) ; and it is believed that if America, France, 
Germany and India were to unite with this object, the desired 
reform would be efPectusJly and permanently accomplished, and 
that it might be even possible to dispense with the co-operation 
of Germany. The Government of British India need not hesitate 
to become a party to such a union to which it might be expected 
that other nations would quickly adhere. The Government of 
India should not join any convention to which France is not a 
party. Present circumstances imperatively demand a concerted 
action between France and India. 

Conclusions reoapittdated. 

59. The conclusions suggested in this memorandum may be 
thus recapitulated. It is considered : 

(1) That value should be measured throughout the world by 

a common standard ; 

(2) That this standard should by the most effectual possible 

international sanctions be secured against disturbance 
by any single nation ; 
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(3) That practically, however, the desired object would be 

attained by the union of America, France, Germany, 
and India, or even of America, France, and India. 

(4) That the best, because the most stable, standard would be 

the recognized Bi-icetallig Standabd, that is to say, 
the optional payment of debts in gold or silver at a fixed 
ratio; and 

(5) That this ratio should be that prescribed by the French 

Monetary Law of 1803, namely 1:15^. 

International Mint Regulatiom, 

60. To complete the reform advocated, the mints of all 
nations should be organized, and the levy of seignorage regu- 
lated, under international laws. It would, indeed, be better 
still if, in recognition of the fact that value, of which money is 
after aU only the instrument, is cosmopolitan, the mints of the 
world could be managed as neutral or international institutions, 
belonging not to individual nations, but mankind as a whole. 
This is, perhaps, an ideal, the realisation of which is distant ; 
but it may be hoped that sufficient effect may be given to the 
general principle advocated to deliver the world almost wholly 
from the inconvenience and loss occasioned by fluctuations of the 
international exchanges, and greatly to alleviate the infinitely 
more injurious, albeit less patent, fluctuations to which the 
standard measures of value are now subject. 

Sttbsidiarff currency reforms, 

• ^ 

61. The adoption of these principles would still leave many 
minor improvements in the currency or exchange-machinery of 
the world to be desired ; but none of them are important in 
comparison with the settlement of a common standard measure 
of value upon a secure and appropriate basis. The following 
may, however, be mentioned : — 

(1) The universal establishment of proper principles as to the 

issue of subsidiary money of all sorts, whether in paper 
or in any kind of metal. No such subsidiary money 
rests upon a sound basis which is not convertible, on 
demand, into standard money. 

(2) The assimilation of the moneys of different nations. It 

would be convenient if there were, not only one 

L 
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jBtandard measure of yalue, but a common unit of such 
standard ; tliat is to say, if the seyeral coins of each 
country contained the same weight of fine metal, or, at 
least, multiples of the same weight. 
(3) The general introduction of the decimal sub-division of 
money. 

Effect of international hi-inetaUic standard upon metallic currency, 

62. It is not necessary to speculate on the effect which the 
introduction of the bi-metaUic standard would produce upon the 
current or active money of the world. On the one hand, it is 
not to be expected that such a measure would for a long time, if 
ever, modify that universal preference of gold to silver, which is 
doubtless founded upon its primd facie inherent or intrinsic 
superior qualifications for storing value. The Qresham law 
might, therefore, perhaps operate to cause the recession of gold 
into the stores of passive money, where it would none the less 
effectually discharge its share of the common function of the 
two metals, although it might only appear at intervals in the 
rdle of active money. On the other hand, the greater efficacy 
and cheapness of the more valuable metal for the transport of 
value in large amoimts and over long distances might possibly 
lead to its preferential use for the wholesale and international 
settlement of accounts. 

Gold might possibly disappear from active circulation ; hut too much 
weight must not be allowed to this disadvantage, 

63. Doubtless the substitution of silver for gold as the active 
or current money of the countries which now use gold — if, 
perchance, this should be the result of the introduction of the 
bi-metallic standard — would be distasteful to those who are 
accustomed to the more portable and convenient instrument. 
But, while sympathy might be felt with iheir preference for 
gold, objections of this nature need not be ranked highly in 
comparison with the world-wide and subst€uitial benefits to be 
expected from the reform whieh might possibly involve them ; 
and when it is remembered that but a small fraction of the 
world, even now uses gold for its current money; that little 
practical inconvenience is found to result from its absence in 
such different countries as India and Scotland ; and that, by a 
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suitable development of paper currency, the disadvantage of 
the greater weight of the less valuable metal can be so 
mitigated as to be almost neutralized, the conclusion need not 
be evaded that there is little real substance in such prejudices. 
The sentimental arguments which are connected with the sup- 
posed superior beauty, and the certainly superior value, of the 
royal metal, do not seem to deserve even a passing thought. 

The additions to the stock of the precious metals since 1851 have 
caused no lasting loss of their value, 

64. Lastly, one remarkable phenomenon cognate to the subject 
of this paper may be noticed. During the thirty years ending with 
1878, the stock of gold in the world was nearly doubled, and one- 
fourth was added to the stock of silver. This rate of increase to 
the stock of the two metals was unexampled. Some temporary 
inconvenience was caused by the consequent fall in the value of 
these metals, or in other words, the general rise in prices ; but, 
although as yet, the production of the precious metals is but 
sHghtly abating, there has of late years been a marked reaction 
in prices, which have receded very nearly to the level at which 
they stood in 1850 ; that is to say, notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedentedly vast additions to the stock of the two metals and their 
continued great, although now diminishing, production, they 
have already nearly regained their former value. 

Concomitant increase of human wealth. 

65. This paper must not be prolonged by an attempt to 
analyze the causes of this unexpected, not to say extraordinary, 
result. But it deserves remark that the period during which 
these unparelleled additions have been made to the general stores 
of the precious metals — not at all, as is believed, to the active 
metallic money of the world — ^has been also a period of un- 
paralleled development of the general resources of the human 
race and unprecedented material improvements. If it be true 
that the fundamental and principal use of the precious metals is 
to store the surplus produce of the soil and of human labours, 
then it seems to f oUow that the growth of this surplus has ulti- 
mately kept pace with the supplies of the precious metals, greatly 
as these supplies have been for the time accelerated. 

L 2 
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Prohahle connection between these phenomena, 

66. Thus it becomes a not violently improbable assumption 
that there is no remote connection between the supplies of the 
precious metals and the progress of material improvements in the 
world. Indeed, it would not probably be difficult to trace, in the 
recent history of British India, a direct relation between the 
contemporary discoveries of the precious metals and the activity 
of labour which would otherwise have remained dormant ; the 
cultivation of land which would otherwise have continued un- 
productive, and even the preservation of human lives which 
would otherwise have perished. 

Threatened contraction of supply of the precious metals. 

67. According to all available information, we have now to 
contemplate the probability of a progressive contraction of the 
supply of these metals. If so, it is peculiarly important, just 
now, to prevent the further disuse of the less valuable metal, 
and it would be, just now, especially disastrous if mankind 
should finally resolve to use gold alone for the storage of value, 
and decree the destruction of the value of silver. 

Cosmopolitan character of the question, 

68. Many of the arguments used in this paper have travelled 
beyond the scope of the British Indian interests, and adverted 
to cosmopolitan considerations which may at first sight seem to 
be outside the duties of an Indian official ; but for this no apology 
is necessary. The truth is, that, in this matter at least, the 
interest of each country is identical with the interests of the 
whole world. Therefore, in the advocacy of the great reform 
which is the object of this Memorandum, on behalf of India, it 
has been necessary to plead on behalf of all otlier nations. 

The interests of India, 

69. At the same time, this paper has not been prompted by 
a quixotic desire to promote a reform with which India is not 
oQuoeaued, but solely by the conviction that the interests of this 
great empire imperatively demand its adoption. The yearly 
loss to India from that recent monetary disturbance, which was 
possible only by reason of the absence of international engage- 
ments for the equitable protection of the monetary interests of 
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all nations, has been estimated at about 2^ crores of rupees. 
Large as is that sum it represents, it is believed feebly and 
inadequately, the injury inflicted upon British India by the loss 
of general confidence in the stability of its standard measure of 
value. Moreover, India is left meanwhile oonst€uitly exposed to 
the consequences of the actions of other nations over which the 
Government of India have no control. 

Importance of the problem, 

70. The restoration of public confidence in the standard mea- 
sure of value of British India by its re-establishment upon a 
stable and secure basis, and the deliverance of the Government 
of India from risks and apprehensions, which, as has been said, 
make any settled financial policy well-nigh impossible, seem to 
be objects worthy of vigorous and sustained efforts, and of the 
application of all the resources at the command of the highest 
statesmanship. 

E. B. CHAPMAN.* 
Simla, 
Deft, of Finance and Commeboe. 
2nd June, 1880. 

* Mr. Robert Barclay Chapman, C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
has been Secretary to the Government of India in the Finandal Department 
for the last twelve years, viz., from the 16th January, 1869. — A. C. T. 
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APPENDIX A. 



P&iOEs AKD Values of Typical Commoditiss in Qold and Silyeb in 

London and Oalcutta. 

(Prices and Values of Mabch, 1873=100.) 



IN LONDON. 



Gold 

Silver 

Scotch Fig Iron 

Goals, Hetton WaUsend 
Copper, Chilli Bars .... 

Straits Tin 

Wheat 

Flour, Town-made .... 

Beef, Inferior 

Beef, Prime small .... 
Cotton, Middling .... 
No. 40 Mule Twist .... 
Wool S. D. Hogs .... 

Sugar, Manilla 

Coffee 

Saltpetre 



Actual Prices. 



April, 
1876. 



£ 8, d. 



79 
71 



53 
68 
21 

10 
46 



5 
3 
3 


3 



40 6 
3 8 
6 6 



16 



.f! 



10 

14 

82 6 

22 3 



Deo., 

1879. 



£ 8, d. 



52 
65 
16 
66 10 
90 10 
47 
40 
2 
6 



14 10 
18 
71 
26 



4 

6 

9 





1 

6 
10 

1 

7 
10} 



6 

6 

9 



Prices in Gold. 



Compared 

with 

March, 1873. 



April, 
1876. 



89.54 
49 
63 
88 
49 
82 
86 
110 
105 
69 
80 
80 
72 
96 
80 



Dec., 

1879. 



87.76 
66 
50 
74 
62 
86 
86 
86 
96 
76 
77 
71 
96 
83 
96 



Percentage 

of ohangfe 

since 1876. 



Rise. Fall. 



12-2 



26-6 
3-6 



101 

• • 

31-9 
2o'o 



1-98 

20-6 
16-9 



22-7 
8-6 

« * 

3-7 

11-2 

12-6 



Values in Silver. 



Compared 

with 

March, 1873. 



April, 
1876. 



111.72 

• • 

65 

71 

99 

55 

91 

96 

123 

117 

77 

90 

90 

80 

107 

90 



Dec., 
1879. 



113.94 

• • 

63 
67 
86 
71 
97 
98 
97 

110 
86 
87 
80 

108 
94 

110 



Percentage 

of change 

since 1876. 



Bise. 



1-99 
14*6 



291 
6-6 
2-1 



11-7 



360 



22-2 



Fall. 



19-7 
14-1 



21-3 
6- 

111 
12-1 



IN CALCUTTA. 



Grey Shirting^ (8 lbs. 

2-4 oz.) 

Mule Twist, White 

Good, No. 40 

Turkey Red, No. 40s. 

12 lbs 

Orange, Nos. 40-60 ... . 
Copper, Sheathing . . . . 
Iron, Flat, Bolt, Bar, 

and Square 

Spelter, Hard 

Hides, Buffalo, Patna 

Jute, Picked 

Linseed, Fine Bold .... 

Bice, Ballam 

Saltpetre 

Sugar, Guxpstta 

Tea, Good Souchong . . 
Wheat, Doodiah 



Bs. A. 

6 

6i 

1 8 
13i 

39 4 

3 11 
10 13 
72 
24 

3 12^ 



2 
6 



7 
6 



6 10 
12 
2 8 



Bs. A. 

4 U 

6i 

1 3} 
12} 

32 12 

3 1 

8 

126 

31 

5 1 
3 2 

6 11 
8 8 
8 
3 10 



Values in Gk)ld. 



76 

77 

82 
79 
89 

73 

136 

64 

117 

76 

103 

62 

61 

97 

66 



69 

70 

66 
74 
72 

60 
98 
91 

148 
99 

129 
75 
76 
64 
96 



68-6 
26-6 
30-2 
26-2 
20-9 
24-6 

43-9 



8* 

91 

19-6 

6-3 

191 

17-8 
27-9 



340 



Prices in Silver. 



84 

86 

92 
88 
99 

82 
162 

60 
131 

86 
116 

69 

68 
109 

74 



79 

80 

76 
85 
82 

68 

112 

104 

169 

113 

147 

85 

87 

73 

107 






73-3 
290 
32*9 
27-8 
23-2 
27-9 

44-6 



5-9 

6-9 

18-6 

3-4 

17-1 

17- 
26-3 



330 



APPENDIX B. 



ESTIMATBS OF THB PbODUOTIOK OF THE PbECIOUS MeTALS SINCE THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, AND OF THE StOCK IK EXISTENCE BEFORE 
THAT EVENT (COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES). 



In existence in 1492* 



Prodaoed elsewhere than in Extra- 
BuBsianAsis, U93-1848* .... 

Prodaoed in Extra-Boasian Asia, 
1493-1847* 

1849-1860* 

Total 1493-1860 

1861-1876t 

1876-1878t .* 

Grand Total 



Gold. 



Kilog^rama.! Lba. troy. 



87,870 



4,416,498 

1,288,768 
102,616 



6,806,781 

4,821,776 

410,062 



11,126,488 



236,420 



11,829,866 

3,462,827 
274,666 



16,667,339 

12,918,339 

1,098,626 



29,809,724 



Silver. 



Kilograms. Lbs. troy. 



3,222,396 



134,660,078 

3,107,309 
2,071,639 



139,828,926 

31,003,826 

6,293,934 



179,349,080 



8,633,833 



360,760,000 

8,326,000 
6,660,000 



374,626,000 
83,064,414 
14,183,333 



480,606,080 



Values in sterling money in 1878 :—Gold £1,619,482,000 

Silver at 60d, an oz. troy . . 1,298,666,000 
At 60(2. ditto 1,668,398,000 

* Tooke and Newnuuroh, Vol. VI., pp. 141, 142, 160, 281. 

t Soetbeer, Fiodaotion of the Frecioiis Metals (1879). 

t Sir Hector Hay, Statistical Society's Joomal, 1879, p. 486. 

NoTB. — ^All the authorities who have shared in the compilation of these 
atatistios oonour in the warning that the figures, especially before 1848, m,uB% 
be taken with reserve. They are in fact, at the best, only guesses caief ully 
oAke by competent observers, after examining all kinds of data. 

Even as such they are open to the following criticisms and remarks : 

I. The estimate of the metal already won in 1492, avowedly, only in- 
cludes the stock in Europe, Bussia in .^a, and Mediterranean Africa. It 
does not include the stores ahready won from the earth in America, Asia, and 
the rest of Africa. Even the European stock seems probably much under- 
estimated ; and it is likely that the Asian store was already large. 

II. The estimate of we produce of Extra-Bussian Aeda between 1493 
and 1847 is by a Bussian auwority, M. Otreschkoff. It does not apparently 
indude India or Japan ; yet there are indications that the production of goui 
in India may, in the paist, have been considerable. 

III. The statistics since 1847 apparenUy include little or nothing for 
Extra-Bussian Asia ; and the greater part of Africa is throughout excluded. 
But Jacob speaks of considerable produce in Africa, and values the produce 
of Asia in gold at £1,236,000 a-year, and in silver at £166,000 (Jacob, On 
the Freeioua Metals [1831], chapter xxvii.). Otreschkoff estimated the gold 
production of China at £600,000 a year, and of Sumatra, Java, Borneo and 
the Archipelago at £2,400,000, and l^e mlver production of China at 
£180,000 a-year (Tooke and Newmarch, vol. vi., p. 762). Chevalier esti- 
mated the yearly produce, before 1866, of Extra-Bussian Asia and the 
Asiatic Archipelago and Africa at no less than 80,000 kilos, of gold (nearly 
£11,000,000), and 600,000 kUos. of ralver (about £4,300,000) (Monetfy edition 
1866, p. 667). 

Iv. On the other hand, the figures in this Table since 1492 allow for no 
waste and no losses, as for example, by shipwrecks, fires, forgpotten hoards, 
and the like. 

Perhaps, these several omissions may be set ag^ainst each other, and the 
weight of gold now in existence estimated as follows : 

Kilog^rams. Lbs. troy. 

Gold 11,200,000 30,000,000 

Silver 179,200,000 480,000,000 

But these estimates probably err in the direction of being too low. 
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LETTEE OF ME. E. BAECLAY CHAPMAN TO 

PE0FE8S0E NASSE. 

To Professsar NiiMse, Bonn. 

My dear Professor Nasse, — Our mutual friend Dr. Brandis 
sent me some time ago some questions which you had put to him 
about the relations of India with the silver question. 

He has since sent you a paper of mine written some months 
ago, containing my reasons for belieying that the only possible 
remedy for the evils arising from the divergence of the values 
of the two metals from which all nations alike are suffering is 
bi-metallism. The point of that paper is that the supreme 
desideratum for all countries alike is the most stable possible 
standard of value— a point which appears to me to be strangely 
overlooked by almost all those who are wont to take part in the 
discussions on this important question. 

I am myself convinced that what has taken place, as yet, is 
that gold has risen in value, or say reeaveredy since 1873, the 
value which it lost in 1848-51. 

My advocacy of bi-metaUism is based upon the fact, which 
appears to me beyond dispute, that a bi-metallic standard must 
be many times more stable than either a single gold or a single 
silver standard of value, and that a universal standard of value 
ought, assuredly, to be a settled international obligation. 

I believe that, as being more plentiful, silver would be a less 
unstable universal standard than gold, but that a combination 
of the two metals would be infinitely superior in this essential 
respect to either metal alone. 

Surely the mono-metaUists have lost sight of the true sub- 
stance of the problem. Unless a fallacious definition of value be 
accepted, there can be no question that the value of gold must 
be most unstable, and that, therefore, gold must be a thoroughly 
bad standard of value. 

Do not suppose me a protectionist in thus arguing. I am so 
absolute a free trader, that I should rejoice, for example, at this 
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moment, "to see the ports of India thrown open to the world 
without duty of any kind, except on wine and spirit, and salt. 
Also do not suppose that my proposal is made in the separate 
interest of India. On the contrary, I verily believe that if gold 
mono-metallism continues to prevail in Europe and America, or 
say, in France, Germany, and Great Britain, and the United 
States, which may be said to comprise the most civilized and 
wealthy parts of Europe and America, then these countries will 
suffer more than those who use silver, because a rising standard 
of value is far worse than a falling one. 

I now send you some statistics which I think you will find 
interesting as illustrating the relations of India with this ques- 
tion in the past, and indicating its attitude in the future. 

You say that you cannot understand the fluctuations of the 
payments in England on account of India. These fluctuations 
are easily explained. They depend only upon our debt trans- 
actions. During the past thirty years* India has borrowed large 
sums of money for the construction of railways and canals, for 
the suppression of the mutiny of 1857, and for the relief of the 
people on the occurrence of famine. When money is borrowed 
in London, the Secretary of State uses that money for the neces- 
sities of the Home Treasury, and draws so much less upon India. 
The consequence is, that merchants, deprived of their usual 
channel of remittance (the Secretary of State's Bills), buy and 
send out silver. Even when we borrow in India, the same 
result follows. Almost all our subscriptions come, directly or 
indirectly, from London ; and people either compete more 
actively for the Secretary of State's Bills, so raising exchange, 
or send silver. 

You will easily be able to group these phenomena in a more 
simple and scientific shape. In its effect upon the exchange 
with other countries, a loan, at aU events a foreign loan, raised 
by a nation is in every respect equivalent to the export of mer- 
chandise. Therefore, shortly, our exchanges during these thirty 
years have been vastly improved by the large amoimt that we 
have borrowed. 

Nothing can be more certain than that, if we had not bor- 
rowed these large sums, we must either have exported so much 

* The exact period is 29 years and 11 months ; the terminal date of onr 
account year having been altered in 1867 from the 30th April to the 31st 
liarch. 
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more merchandise, or imported bo much less merchandise, or 
gold or silver. We could not, I believe, have exported more 
merchandise. Bather, inasmuch as, by the hypothesis, we should 
have remained without our improved communications, we should 
probably have been unable to export nearly so much. There- 
fore equilibrium must have been adjusted through the imports, 
and there can, in my opinion, be no doubt at all that the brunt 
of the reductions would have fallen, not upon the imports of 
merchandise, but upon the imports of the precious metals. 

The table brings out the remarkable fact, little observed in 
Europe, that one-third of our imports of the precious metals is 
in goldy only two-thirds being in silver. India imports gold as a 
luxury. It goes chiefly to the rich people, who will, to a great 
extent, have it anyhow. Hence I draw the further inference 
that, as between the two metals, the decrease, if we had not 
borrowed, must have fallen upon the imports of silver. 

In other words, the support which the demands of India have 
given to the value of silver during these thirty years is due, 
almost wholly, to the great debt which she has incurred, and to 
no other cause. Silver can, of course, only come to India either 
on loan or in exchange for other things. If India had not been 
borrowing, she could not possibly have paid for the greater 
part of the silver which was imported during these thirty 
years. 

Before turning to the future, I ask you to note one thing. 
Like France, India possesses an enormous stock of metallic 
money : I dare say £250,000,000. Some people assume that all 
this great mass of money is in circulation, and is wanted for 
daily purpose. There could not be a greater mistake. On the 
contrary, I believe that a very small portion of this money is in 
active circulation, not perhaps more than one-flfth part of it. 
The rest is all hoarded, in larger or smaller quantities, through- 
out the country. You will bear in mind our vast population. 
Almost every respectable individual amongst them owns more 
or less silver, in the form of either rupees or solid silver orna- 
ments worn by his wife and children, but held always available 
for conversion into money on need arising. 

We are now in a position to form some opinion as to the 
future demands of India for silver. Those who advocate the 
demonetization of silver in Europe and America are in the habit 
of assuming that because during these thirty years India has 
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absorbed large quantities of silver, therefore she will continue to 
do so for all time to come. This assumption has been made 
even in the London Mf&namiit, and that, too, when the late 
Mr. Walter Bagehot was its editor. The same fallacy prevails 
throughout his published works, and is, indeed, a stock refuge 
of all opponents of bi-metallism. 

There is no shadow of foundation for this assumption. Those 
who make it forget that, till India began to borrow for the 
construction of her railways, her imports of the precious metals 
were insignificant— only about 2 or 3 millions sterling a-year. 
They forget that a country can absorb neither silver nor any- 
thing else with any benefit to the rest of the world, unless in 
exchange for some equivalent more valued by other countries ; 
and they neglect to enquire whether there is no explanation of 
the great flow of silver to India during the last thirty years, on 
which they f oimd expectations which have so important a bear- 
ing on the course they advocate. 

From what I have said, it will, I think, appear beyond 
dispute that the answer to the question whether India will 
continue to absorb silver in the future as she has done in the 
recent past, or to what extent she will so absorb it, depends 
exclusively upon the answer to the previous question, to what 
extent she is likely to increase her debt. 

Now, I have explained that the large amount which India 
has borrowed during these thirty years is explained by — 

(1) The construction of her railways and canals, which have 

cost 170^ millions sterling, namely : 

Eailways 144^ millions. 

Canals, &c 25i 

170 J 

(2) The suppression of the mutiny of 1857, which cost a very 

large sum. 

(3) The frequent occurrence of famine and war, which have 

cost together 33 millions during the last eight years 

alone. 
I mention a further cause, not connected with the public 
debt — namely, the cotton famine resulting from the dvil war in 
the United States, which enormously inflated the price of Indian 
cotton, and added millions to the wealth of India. Obviously 
such a windfall for India as that cannot be expected to recur. 
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We may also, I think, hope that there will be no repetition 
of such a convulsion as the mutiny. The future of the British 
Indian Empire in this, as in other respects, is in the hands of 
God ; but, so far as human foresight goes, there is no reason 
for anticipating the recurrence of such a catastrophe. 

Fxirther, I think that those who count upon India absorbing 
silver ad Ubitum cannot wisely anticipate the recurrence of such 
a conflict as the recent costly war in Afghanistan. No other 
so costly a war has occurred in the last thirty years; and, 
subject always to the will of Qod, I do not apprehend any other 
for the present. 

As to railways and canals, India is now supplied with her 
principal requirements in this respect, the main trunk lines 
being complete. An incalculable amount of capital may, I 
believe, stilj be profitably invested in subsidiary railways in 
India. I look for the general recognition of the wisdom of that 
policy in which France is taking the lead, of extending railway 
communication throughout the length and breadth of every 
country, and I contemplate, with sang^uine anticipations, the 
adoption of this policy in India, and the abandonment of the 
present retrograde and, as I think, imwise policy, by which 
ridiculously narrow limits have been imposed upon the material 
development for which India is literally ciying aloud. With 
the most ordinary prudence, it is scarcely possible to make a 
railway in India which does not yield a prompt and rich return. 
As soon as this is perceived, as it must speedily be perceived, 
and as soon as the really prosperous condition of the Indian 
finances is understood, as it must speedily be understood beyond 
all cavil, I make bold to expect «, relegation of the present 
pusillanimous policy to the limbo of obsolete superstitions. 

But meanwhile India is bound in swaddling bands, and 
Great Britain has forbidden the expenditure of more than 
2^ millions a-year upon her material development; and even 
when Great Britain regains her senses on this subject, there is 
no probability of a yearly expenditure on such objects on any- 
thing like the scale of the last thirty years. 

What is to be said about famine? During the last eight 
years the expenditure for the relief of the people from the 
effects of famine, and the loss of revenue from this cause, have 
amounted to £15,646,214, or not less than £1,955,777 a-year. 
I cannot foretell future seasons; but I do not think that we need 
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expect that the experience of these eight years will be in this 
respect permanently repeated ; and I am confident that, as com- 
munications are improved, the relief of famine will be facilitated, 
and become less costly ; nay, that in time these means and the 
growing prosperity of the country wiU prevent the occurrence of 
famine in India as completely as they have already prevented 
this great scourge in Europe. 

I admit that our exports are likely to expand rapidly ; but I 
expect, at least, an equivalent expansion of our imports of mer- 
chandise. I come now to the end of this long letter. Fully 
hoping that we shall spend in the future much more than we are 
now doing on the material development of India, and granting 
that we must for some time to come expect to bear a heavy 
burden for the relief of famine, I have to inquire what is the 
amount which India is likely to borrow in the future. 

In considering this question, the first thing necessary is to 
form a judgment upon the present financial condition of India. 
Upon this point I must not weary you with too many details. 
Suffice it to say (1) that, after the most rigid exclusion of all 
items which do not properly belong to these years, I find that 
the revenues of the two years 1879-80 and 1880-81 have ex- 
ceeded the public expenditure, with the exception of the 
expenditure of war and famine, by no less than 4^ millions 
sterling a-year ; (2) that the revenues of India, so often stig- 
matised as inelastic, have g^own during the past twelve years 
by no less than 9 millions sterling a-year, and present every 
appearance of a further healthy development ; (3) that the 
public expenditure during the same period has increased by 
only 3^ millions, of which 2} millions is due to the (by the 
Qovemment of India) uncontrollable accident of the disturbance 
of the relations between gold and silver ; (4) that the public 
expenditure presents no appearance of further development to 
correspond with the prospect of the growth of the revenue ; 
(5) that there is no true foundation whatever for the common 
prejudice that the people of India are heavily taxed. There 
has been literally no increase of taxation, on the whole, during 
the past twelve years, but rather a diminution. The share of 
the annual income of the country appropriated by the State 
has most certainly largely diminished, and is still rapidly 
diminishing. The growth of the revenues aforesaid is due not 
to any added burdens, but to such items as the growth of two 
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millions sterling a-year of the opium revenue, whicli is scarcely 
a tax upon India at all ; the g^wth of the earnings of the rail- 
ways by 3 millions ; and the greater productiveness of the land 
revenue, the excise, and stamps and registration. 

These things being so, what are our prospective demands 
upon the money market for loans? I have no hesitation in 
saying that the probability is altogether against any present 
rapid increase of our debt ; nay, unless the Qovemment sees fit 
to reduce taxation (and there is no pressing need for such re- 
duction except for purposes of scientific fiscal reform, such as 
the abolition of the customs duties and of such a tax as the 
capitation tax in Burmah) — unless, I say, the Oovemment 
reduce taxation, it is much more likely that India will now 
begin to repay debt than that she will borrow afresh.* I have 
shown that the importation of silver into India is almost wholly 
due to her borrowing. Conversely, if she should repay debt, 
the tendency must rather be for her to re-export some part of 
the great hoard of silver which she has been accumulating. At 
all events, in my opinion (I cannot say whether you will concur 
in it), there is no prospect whatever of the value of silver re- 
ceiving much support hereafter by reason of demands for this 
metal from British India. 

This is the upshot of the whole matter which I am anxious 
to impress upon you, and through you, if you should think fit, 
upon those in Germany who, in opposing international bi- 
metallism, count upon India relieving Europe and America 
from the remaining stock of silver which, imless bi-metallism is 
internationally adopted, they must soon discard. 

Depend upon it, a universal international bi-metallic standard 
of value is the only complete, the only true remedy for the evils 
under which aU alike are suffering, from that recent disturb- 
ance of the standard of value which, you will pardon me for 
saying, the world owes to the action of Germany alone. That 
disturbance, in truth, affects gold quite as much as silver ; I 
believe more so. Its effects are very far indeed from being 
exhausted. What is Germany going to do with her £25,000,000 
of thalers? What is France going to do with her £80,000,000 of 
standard silver money, £50,000,000 of which are accumulated 
in the Bank of France alone? What is America going to do 

* I cannot however, say confidently that we shall dose the Afghan war 
without any further loan. 
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inth her oonstantly aecmmilatiiig ^'doUan of her others"? 
And what will British Bidia do if an j attempt is made hj these 
nations to disembarrass ihemsehres of their great silver enonm- 
hranoes ? Unless the onlj posdUe remedy is appUed, namely, 
the re-admission of silver to tiiat sphere of employment firom 
which it has been arbitrarily ezpeUed, there lies before the 
dvilised world a period of incalculable loss and suffering. 

You inay make what nse you like of this letter, understand- 
ing, howeyer, clearly, that it possesses no authority apart from 
the truth that it contains, and, in particular, that I have not 
been authorised by my Government to write it, and in &ct that 
the Government of India does not know that I have written it. 



I am, my dear Professor Nasse, 

Yours faithfully, 



R. B. CHAPMAN. 



Enf AKGiAL Depabtment 

OF THB GoVEBNMEirT OF LfDIA. 

i^5ih December, 1880. 
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36 
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12 


24 
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27 
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10 


07 
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3 


21 


61 




17 
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12 
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1 


1867-186S 


15 


28 


5 


60 


5 








78 


12,22 


16,00 


35,91 




1858-1859 


21 


73 


10 






S9 


1,10 


4 


43 


7,73 


12,16 


44,58 




1859-1860 


24 


27 


9 


12 


8 


40 


60 


* 


28 


11,15 


15,43 


48,60 




1860-1861 


23 


49 




32 


7 




— 58 


4 


23 


5,33 


9,50 


40.13 




186 1-1862 


22 


32 




07 




11 


73 


6 


18 


9,09 


!4,2T 


45,43 




1862-1863 


22 


63 


3 


80 


8 




94 


6 


85 


12,55 


19,40 


61,80 




1863-1864 


27 










S2 




8 


90 


12,80 


21,70 


68,44 




1864-1866 


28 


15 




37 


9 


40 


92 


9 


84 


10,08 


19,92 


58,39 




1865-1866 


29 




40 


15 


K 




66 


6 


72 


18,67 


24,39 


64,a7 




1866-1867* 


29 


04 


8 


71 




03 


— 64 


s 


84 


6,96 


10,80 


48,23 




1867-1868 


35 






28 


1( 


59 








5,59 


10,20 


67,41 




1868-1869 


36 


99 


7 


06 


7 


31 


65 


5 


16 


8,60 


13,76 


67,71 




1869-1870 


32 


93 


11 


00 


11 


34 




6 


59 


7,32 


12,91 


67,51 




1870-187! 


34 


47 


11 




11 


96 


91 


2 


28 


94 


3,22 


50,56 




1871-1872 


32 


09 


12 


03 


12 


52 


80 


3 


57 


6,53 


10,10 


55,61 




1872-1873 


31 


87 


11 


79 


12 


40 


41 


2 


54 


72 


3,28 


47,94 




1873-1874 




82 


12 


19 


13 




1,20 




38 


3,50 


3,88 


51,99 




1874-1875 


36 


22 


11 


72 


12 




1,24 , 1 


87 


4,64 


6,51 


56,63 




1875-1876 


38 




11 




13 




1,01 1 


64 


1,66 


3,10 


56,39 




1876-1877 


37 


44 


12 


91 


14 


12 


1,66 21 


7,20 


7,4! 


60,53 




1877-1878 


41 


46 




15 


15 


18 


96 47 


14,68 


15,15 


72,75 




1878-1879 


37 


80 








75 


78 —90 


3,97 


3,07 


58,40 




1879-1880 


41 


17 


11 


82 


14 


2i 


43 1,75 


7,87 


9,62 


66,43 




'liMontht 


7.99,37 


2,66,27 


2,77,15 


19,77 1 96,10 


2,09,88 


3,06,99 


14,02,28 
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2 


1 



Total 15,48,62 



Sea for the 29 years and 11 months ending 31st March, 1880. 

Thus 11-66 = Rs. 11,56,00,000. 
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value 
of mer- 
chandise 
exported 
and re- 
exported 
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18,16 
19,88 
20,46 
19,30 
18,93 
23,04 
25,34 
27,46 
29,86 
27,96 
32,97 
36,32 
47,86 
65,62 
68,03 
65,49 
41,86 
50,87 
53,06 
52,47 
55,34 
63,21 
55,25 
55,00 
56,36 
58,09 
61,01 
65,22 
60,94 
67,21 



13,42,57 
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45 

29 

38 

63 

3,42 

3,58 

3,34 

7,76 

13,63 

16,64 

9,65 

12,31 

3,53 

61 

3,94 

5,06 

9,51 

10,25 

7,42 

8,31 

10,03 

6,10 

94 

1,28 

5,86 

2,89 

6,49 

6,56 

1,24 

2,08 
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43 

28 

38 

62 

3,51 

3,63 

3,32 

7,60 

12,66 

15,32 

8,80 

12,38 

3,54 

61 

3,96 

5,10 

9,85 

10,55 

7; 70 

8,57 

10,65 

5,31 

99 

1,37 

6,33 

3,20 

7,60 

7,57 

1,50 

2,50 



1,65,83 
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Rupee 

debt 

incurred. 



13 



1,01 
-21 

64 
2,19 
6,67 
1,80 
1,32 
7,75 
5,41 
5,21 

79 



— 35 

— 3 
-1,04 

46 
68 

— 29 
2,14 
1,22 
1,16 

-27 

— 4 
3,40 
2,91 

— 86 
3,06 
3,85 
3,87 



Total 

net debt 

incurred i 

(columns 

12 and 

13). 

14 



1,44 

7 

1,02 

2,81 

-2,16 

5,43 

4,64 

15,36 

18,07 

20,53 

9,59 

12,38 

3,64 

26 

3,93 

4,06 

10,31 

11,23 

7,41 

10,71 

11,87 

6,47 

72 

1,33 

9,73 

6,11 

6,76 

10,63 

6,35 

6,37 



40,12 2,05,96 



Total 

of 

columns 

10 and 

14. 

16 



19,60 
19,95 
21,48 
22,11 

16,77 
28,47 
29,98 
42,81 
47,93 
48,49 
42,56 
48,70 
51,40 
66,88 
71,96 
69,56 
52,17 
62,10 
60,47 
63,18 
67,21 
69,68 
55,97 
56,33 
66,09 
64,20 
67,76 
75,85 
66,29 
73,68 



16,48,52 
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columns 






columns 


9 and 15. 






8 and 14. 


16 


17 


— 1,62 


1,83 


26 


4,07 


— 1,92 


4,75 


— 2,45 


56 


+ 1,03 


2,92 


+ 1,44 


5,27 


+ 2,46 


8,52 


6,90 


— 35 


— 3,35 


— 5,91 


+ 11 


— 5,10 


— 2,43 


3 


— 3,27 


1,89 


+ 40 


16,86 


— 7,44 


21,44 


— 13,67 


15,99 


4,68 


20,33 


— 3,94 


49 


4,69 


— 1,03 


— 2,76 


6,36 


— 6,67 


2,20 


16,65 


8,66 


— 14,17 


3,63 


8,03 


2,54 


— 4,34 


2,55 


— 9,46 


3,22 


— 7,81 


— 3,01 


— 7,23 


66 


— 3,10 


4,52 


— 7,89 


— 2,28 


— 8,18 


3,25 


— 1,46,24 


1,00,04 
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3,14 
2,76 
3,33 
3,41 
3,63 
1,80 
2,91 
1,28 
5 
1 

• • 

77 

5,94 

9,41 

7,18 

6,42 

5,94 

3,82 

4,60 

5,88 

9,71 

9,96 

16,06 

14,26 

12,00 

14,50 

14,49 

10,32 

17,47 

17,89 



2,07,94 



bo 

1^ 
03 

03 $ » 

19 



pence. 

24.75 

24.12 

23.88 

24.26 

23.38 

23.63 

24.08 

24.46 

25.83 

26.06 

26.03 

23.87 

23.92 

23.93 

23.90 

23.27 

23.16 

23.30 

23.12 

23.27 

22.60 

23.06 

22.81 

22.35 

22.22 

21.65 

20.49 

20.79 

19.76 

19.96 



22.29 



equation as follows : — 

Imports: — 

Merchandise (Column 2) 7,99,37 

Precious metals (net) (Column 8) . . 3,05,99 

Some Services (Column 4) 2, 77, 15 

Net receipts in India on account of 

Great Britain (Column 6) 19,77 

Salance Net result of all transactions 
not included in this Table 

Total 15,48,51 



£198,160,000 = Rs. 2,07,94,00,000 



11,05,36 

2,96,92 
1,46,24 



or on an average 4,87 a-year. 
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APPENDIX III. 



MONEY AND LAW, by S. DANA HORTON. 



An detract fr<Mn the Documents relative to the Monetary Conference 
of 1878 and to the History of Money. PMished by order of the 
Congress cf the United States^ Washinyton, 1879. 



The Position op Law in the Doctrine of Money. 

An Explanation. 

To the contribution to the Study of Monetary Policy here pre- 
sented it may prove useful to prefix some words explanatory of 
certain features of this voluminous list of books, which, from aU 
but a few of the doctrinal writers named in it, would elicit ex- 
pressions of unqualified dissent. I refer chiefly to the pro- 
minence which I have given to law, according to its different 
branches, as material for knowledge about money. 

This view of the relation of money and law has not yet been 
promulgated, so to speak, ex cathedra ; it has not yet found its 
way into Manuals of Political Economy through which the 
youth are taught, and the greater part of the monetary powers 
that be have not yet consciously framed their political action in 
obedience to its teachings. 

This view is, in fact, excluded from credence by the doctrines 
which originally supplied motive for the most striking monetary 
movement of modem times ; the still unabandoned persecution 
of silver by the civilized nations. 

(1) Gold and siher, say the leaders of this movement, are 

eommoditieSf and they are nothing else. (2) Like iron, like wheat, 

they belong to commerce, not to legislation. (3) The stamp of the 

Mint upon the disc of metal is a mere certificate of its weight and 

fineness. (4) The great law of supply and demand which regulates 

M 2 
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the movements and the value of the precious metals pays no heed to the 
arbitrary commands of Legislatures and of Courts, 

The learned reader will recognize these as admitted house- 
hold truths of the magistral economic science of the day. 

The acute reader will observe that with proper interpreta- 
tion, these postulates are capable of establishing in the field of 
practical policy that mono-metallism can do no harm, and that 
bi-metallism can do no good, and that the choice of a money 
unit is strictly analagous to the choice of a unit of weight or of 
measure. (If proof were needed here, I could most conveniently 
refer to the expressions of some of the acute and learned Euro- 
pean delegates at the Conference in earlier pages of this volume.) 
The field is thus, of course, left clear, that gold, the lighter, the 
nobler metal, may draw mankind onward in the path of sim- 
plicity, unity, brotherhood, by becoming, as universal and sole 
money, the brightest jewel of that crowning glory of the world's 
future progress, a metric system embracing the entire globe. 

And in favour of these postulates, and of the conclusions 
they justified, and of the hopes they inspired, it has long been 
possible to cite the practice of England, the policy of Germany, 
and the aspirations of France. 

On the other hand, the late monetary action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not in coining the new silver dollar 
be it understood, but in limiting the coinage and in calling the 
Monetary Conference of 1878, while it was the announcement 
of a policy of practical opposition to that which prevails in 
Europe, was also in the field of science, if rightly understood, a 
Declaration of Independence from the scientific errors of the 
anti-silver theories. 

By the law of February 28, 1878, the United States became 
a teacher of reformed monetary doctrine. 

The United States proposed to Europe concurrent coinage of 
silver and gold at one ratio, with a view to their concurrent use 
in the countries of the proposed union, and to the comparative 
steadiness of their relation to each other everywhere ; and to do 
this was equivalent to an assertion by the United States, with 
that far-resounding utterance of which none but a great nation 
is master, that human law is a factor in the movement, and of 
the value, of the precious metals. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the inter- 
national questions to which the world's attention has thus been 
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directed. The material interests of mankind are still hanging 
upon the issue of this controversy of the nations upon a question 
of fact. All science agrees that steadiness in value is the test of 
good money, and everyone knows that confidence is the **life 
of business." If national laws be an important factor of 
demand or of supply of the metals, and hence a factor of their 
value, the monetary structure of the world, the entire economic 
organism in many countries, has been and must remain at the 
mercy of ill-advised legislation even in the few ; while in the 
practical problem now at issue, it must be recognized that the 
persecution of silver being an attack against the steadiness of 
purchasing power of the world's money, both silver and gold ; 
a disturbance of the world's valuations ; a paralyzing blow at 
the world's production and exchange ; from which mankind 
may still suffer for years to come as it has in the past. The 
remedy for a great part of the general evils under which the 
business world now suffers is to be found alone in concurrent 
monetary legislation, either in a new balance of power or in 
international union ; if this be the teaching of scientific truth, 
and if the hitherto recognized interpreters of science have failed 
to enforce it, it is plain that ** science " is in crying need of 
renovation. In any event the question has been raised, and 
the brain and heart of the thinker should be called into fullest 
activity, that the contest be at least decided as soon as possible. 

If, therefore, an aggressive statement on my part can con- 
tribute to provoke from an opponent a successful refutation of 
these views, I shall still, though shown to be in error, have 
humbly served the cause of truth, and I shall rejoice if this list 
of materials of knowledge shall have afforded to my farther- 
seeing adversary any additional means of accomplishing this 
end. 

In my own ascertainment of the necessity of a reformation 
of monetary science (so at least I regarded it), by according to 
private law, and to statute, a position in the doctrine of money 
analogous to the place which I have above assigned to it, in a 
list of books, an analysis of what the best minds had been able 
to advance as the argument for the gold standard long ago led 
me to seek to formulate for myself (** Silver and Gold," Cinci- 
natti, 1876) with some precision, the logical foundation of their 
doctrine. It was thus that I was led to discover, as I believed, 
the remote origin of this theory as to demand and supply of, 
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or causatuation of the value of the precious metals. This theory 
of the partisan of gold and persecutor of silver seemed to me 
to connect itself directly with a most ancient root of opinion, 
whose familiar fruitfulness in fallacy well accounted for the 
peculiar vigour of this redoubtable offshoot. 

I refer ** to the Law of Nature, or Natural Law." 

Time forbids my attempting to sketch the history of this 
theory ; suffice it that the thoughtful student, whether of morals 
or of religion, of politics or of law, will recogpaize it as a time- 
honoured and ever-fertile mother of the false as well as of the 
true. 

What share of fact is there then, I asked, in the underlying 
substratum and foundation of this theory of the partisans of 
gold and persecutors of silver, in this assumed antithesis, this 
supposed mutual exclusiveness of jurisdiction between edict y 
decree f legislation, law, the arbitrary and official command of the state, 
on the one side, and nature, natural laws, the needs of commerce, 
the wants of trade, the natural course of events, so far as money is 
concerned ? 

Contrast there is, of course, and ever will be. 

But to what extent are the precious metals, and coins made 
of them, subjected to the influence of these great forces, respec- 
tively ? What is this '' natural " state of affairs to which points 
this theory of the partisan of gold, of the persecutor of silver ? 

Obedient to this hint I followed money to its state of nature, 
to an imagined origin of civil society. Civil society, I saw, implied 
the growing recognition of obligations, and an inchoate but 
progressive enforcement of them. These obligations implied 
constraint of the free will of the individual bv the free will of 
the community, or of its appointed ruler ; and hence, as compared 
with previous conditions of its constituent parts, society itself 
meant something artificial, arbitrary, official ; and the contrast 
could only be, in important respects, heightened as time went 
on, for while the individual was bom and died, society did not 
suffer death, and its corporate existence, through its perpetua- 
tion, gathered accumulation of authority. 

What was the position of money in this change ? Was it 
not, I asked, a constituent factor in the evolution of society ? 

These obligations of which I have spoken, this differentiation 
of functions involved a division of labour, and compensations 
must be made by one part of society to another, and notably to 
the governor by the governed. 
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And what is this but saying that tribute and taxes are there- 
fore indispensable to civil society ? 

Again, without sanction of some sort, the obligations of law 
are ineffective. Of what avail this moral growth, this recogni- 
tion and creation of obligations, this sense of the right to 
enforce them, if there be no means of enforcement, no power to 
compel to submission the individual who is insubordinate to the 
collective will ? Hence the command of obedience to the law 
must be supplemented by adequate means, either of prevention 
or of punishment. In fine, a penalty must be imposed for trans- 
gression. In many cases this penalty, being proportioned to the 
offence, must be, not loss of life or mutilation of limb, not loss 
of liberty nor of privilege, but a simple transfer of property to 
the injured party or to the state. So again in matters not crimi- 
nal in their nature, when specific performance of obligation, 
refused by the recalcitrant party, cannot be conveniently enforced 
by the state, the injured party must be made whole by a transfer 
to him of the property of the other. 

It is obvious then that if the origin of society implies an 
attempt at the administration of justice, it also implies fines and 
damages. 

And what is the substance, the material of tribute and fine, 
of taxes and damages ? Evidently, whatever it is, it must be 
money. 

The power which demands them must say in what commodity 
the command can be lawfully satisfied, and whatever use there 
may be of payment '' in kind," yet the institution of money is 
in existence. Cattle or shells, salt or silver, something has 
become for the occasion lawfid money and legal tender. 

Commerce, be it not forgotten, has been contemporaneously 
present in the evolution of society, and commerce has created a 
fnedium ofexehangs out of something generally acceptable as an 
equivalent The individual has obeyed his needs, and he, as well 
as society, has made use of a money. Nay, the individual and 
the state, the convenience of both conspiring to that end, have 
used the same commodity as money. The merchandise which 
serves as income and expenditure of the state, and the enforced 
transfer of which gives law its sanction, has also supplied to the 
individual that " third thing to be compared with others," that 
** measure " which, in facilitating exchange and the division of 
labour, furthers civilization. 
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The money of commerce, therefore, and the money of the 
state are materially one ; but the origin of this unique product 
is two-fold. It is referable to distinct though correlated causes. 
In demand for a money the total free will of man has, so to 
speak, divided itself into two channels of volition. The neces- 
sities of government, in which is incorporated a part of the free 
will of man, conspires with the needs of the individual who 
makes exchanges with his fellows, in the creation and in the 
maintenance by all the force of private law of the institution of 
money. 

So, in later stages of development, the existence of a form 
of capital which can be most easily transported in space and 
preserved in time finds its support in that activity of the law to 
which interest, fungibility, negotiability, are to be referred. In 
the lore of possession and of property, that debatable ground 
both of practice and of legal doctrine, money acquires a stand- 
ing entirely diflFerent from that of ordinary movable commo- 
dities, and, a loan of money becomes different in the eye of the 
law from the loan of other commodities, while the right of 
drawing interest as now recognized is the product of a slow 
evolution of legal right. 

Such, then, seemed to me, in brief, the nature of the institu- 
tion of money. It is this phase of coin which is neglected in 
the postulate first mentioned. 

Now, this institution of money evidently necessitates in each 
nation the selection of some particular commodity to be used as 
money by its members, and the initiative and control of this 
selection is in the centralized power of the state. 

We see here the power of legislation in the narrower sense 
of the word. 

In every nation, arising from the mere fact of its organized 
existence, there is an universal and persistent need to employ 
something not merely as a medium of exchange, but as the legal 
instrument of valuation and legal means of payment, as lawful 
money and legal tender. It is legislation which directs this 
universal and persistent force upon this or upon that commodity, 
and in marshalling the force of human self-interest upon its side 
it provides effective means for the execution of its edicts. It thus 
affects the demand for the commodity selected, and if this be so, 
the second and fourth postulates of the partisan of gold are 
shown to be erroneous. In modern days this initiative and 
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control is peculiarly the province of the State. Centralization 
has grasped the reins of money. The great modem movements 
in extension of what we call the ** credit system " are an indefi- 
nite expansion of these very obligations over which, by fixing 
means of their fulfilment, the legislature and the court inevit- 
ably hold jurisdiction. 

But it may be supposed — and great minds have naively 
sanctioned this error — that there is no range of choice for the 
legislator in the selection of money ; that he is powerless in 
the hands of commerce : so that his functions are merely 
ministerial, and his efiicient influence nil. 

Let us examine, in this connection, the third postulate, *' The 
stamp of the Mint is merely an official certificate of weight and 
fineness y 

Is this true ? Is not the stamp of the mint far more ? 

By that stamp, bullion, which before was only potential 
money, a part of the physical basis of the world's great insti- 
tution of money, has become actual money in the state which 
coins it. Through that stamp, the piece of metal has become a 
means of payment, at schedule rates, of all obligations enforci- 
ble within the borders of that state. Through that stamp the 
commodity, bullion, has become the commodity, money. 

Now, in itself this formula, this ** oflicial certificate of weight 
and fineness," does not explain the nature of the commodity 
bullion. It does not explain the nature of the commodity 
money. Nor does it indicate the reasons why this stamp works 
the transition from one to the other. 

Evidently, then, this *' oflicial certificate of weight and fine- 
ness," to which most economists try to limit the activity of the 
legislator is essential in the doctrine of money, just as in war 
the clothing, the uniform of the soldier, the title of the officer 
are really matters of first importance. 

An army naked and without organization is evidently as little 
to be thought of as money without mints. 

But, at the same time, to dignify this matter of the ^' stamp 
of the mint and oflicial certificate" to the position of being an 
exhaustive formula of monetary science, is it not as if we should 
gravely assert in ponderous volumes, that campaigns are matters 
of epaulets, and that the fate of nations depends upon gold 
braid and striped pantaloons ? 
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On the other hand, if this dictum, instead of being presented 
as an exhaustive formula of science, assume the more modest 
role of a simple rule of the art of money, a maximum of mone- 
tary policy, it entirely justifies itself. If we say merely ''the 
stamp of the mint ought to he, an official certificate of weight and 
fineness," which is as if one should say, '' that which is called 
a dollar ought to he worth a dollar" in the market, we find our- 
selves in possession of a sound and solid guide to action. 

It is as if one should say, in speaking of the art of war, 
" armies should be clothed in uniform, and be commanded by 
officers of varied grades of command." 

What can be more true and yet more innocent of scientific 
importance ? 

But if the interpreters of science have rejected the maxim of 
policy, and ding to the formula of science, it is evident that we 
are more advanced in the art of war than in the doctrine of 
money, the great art of peace. 

In this connection I may mention another dictum which 
rejoices in the undiscriminating support of some distinguished 
men. ** It is impossihle to estahUsh an unalterable ratio between the 
two metaU,^^ A dispassionate consideration will, I think, show 
that this dictum is likewise true to a slight extent, and untrue to 
a very great extent. And this modiciun of truth, like the skin 
of the Dead Sea Apple, is on the outside, and, intercepting the 
glance, deceives the unwary eye. Does not this dictum stand, in 
fact, upon the same level with the doctrine ^^itis impossible for a 
man to draw a line absolutely straight ;^^ or is it not, in truth, 
parallel with the denial of the possibility that the world can 
show two things which are exactly alike ? 

Undoubtedly if the civilized nations were to join in coinage 
of both metals at one ratio, a small proportion of the total of 
exchanges of the metals might still be made at a different ratio. 
Human free will is not likely to abdicate its privileges in favour 
of a Coinage Treaty. Of course a single exchange made any- 
where in the world, at a ratio above or below that fixed by the 
supposed Treaty of Christendom, would make the desired break 
in the uniformity. When the strain is from one end to the 
other, the strength of a chain is that of its weakest link. Of 
course no matter where the break is in the line, if there be a 
break the line is not absolutely straight. If two objects be in 
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ever so slight degree dissimilar their identity disappears. So it 
is true that it is impossible to establish in permanence and 
uniyersaUy a fixed ratio between the metals, as it is true that no 
one can draw a line absolutely straight or show two things that 
are exactly alike. 

But at the same time this so-called impossibility of a fixed 
ratio between the two metals is as imworthy to support a states- 
man in denying the possibility or desirability of a successful 
establishment of a fixed ratio, as the impossibility of making 
anything straight, or of making two things alike, is unworthy to 
prevent the construction of machinery and works of engineering. 
Machinery and engineering works all demand for their perfec- 
tion, straight lines and identity between different parts. At the 
same time substantial straightness, substantial identity, will 
suffice. In practice the infinitely small can be neglected by the 
engineer and mechanician ; why not by the statesman, why nol 
by the economist ? 

Betuming now to our question, we ask, what are the facts in 
this matter of the legislator's choice of material of money? 
Leaving copper out of account, to-day there are various weights 
of gold and various weights of silver. Cannot the legislator fix 
the weight of coin as he will ? 

Again, there are the two metals taken together under a 
variety of conditions, and they can be taken at any one of a 
variety of ratios to each other. 

And the protean forms of credit, metallic tokens and paper 
money, are also constantly at hand. 

The history of our century is fiill of legislative acts of selec- 
tion of these kinds. 

A consideration of facts comparatively familiar will plainly 
show that if in one nation the monetary legislator has avoided 
the Scylla of paper money, and with a single metal sails past the 
Oharybdis of a ratio, yet he is still at sea ; he must either select 
afresh, or he must maintain, some fixed weight of that single 
metal as the legitimate successor of that national unit of valua- 
tion which the past has transmitted to his care. And that unit 
of valuation must be saved from the shipwreck of great fluctua- 
tion in its purchasing power. If the single metal fail to support 
that unit steadily, the legislator must be ready to change his 
course, and to hoist what sail of law is needed (whether it be an 
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act of suspension of cash payments, or of the '* Bank Act," or a 
new act of coinage or of legal tender), if only he can keep free 
of the breakers. It must also be clearly remembered that for 
the monetary legislator there is no port of refuge absolutely safe. 
Money is only by courtesy a part of a metric system ; it is folly 
to forget, as the monetary metrologist is constantly doing, that 
there is no real '^ standard of value; " the E(afest of all safe 
footing for the monetary legislator is at best but an instrument 
of valuation that contracts and expands under the action of 
demand and supply, and it is as true of the monetary legislator 
as of the mariner, that constant vigilance is the price of safety. 
And the safety of the money interests of commerce lies in keeping 
money under the constant protection of wise laws. 

Such then are, in brief, the grounds upon which I have felt 
it necessary in presenting a list of modem publications concern- 
ing money, to warn the student against error by vindicating to 
the jurist and to the statesman a jurisdiction in the doctrine of 
money, by the side of that of the professed economist. 

It remains, however, to anticipate a reply which will naturally 
occur to one who has pinned his faith upon the postulates which 
I seek to refute. I desire to say clearly, therefore, that the 
position here ascribed to law in the learning of money in no 
sense demands the exclusion of a single one of the other 
elements of this learning which I seek to set forth in this list. 
The entire tide of human action, the entire material of which 
political and economic science treat, have, of course, been 
elements of the conflict of forces of which the monetary status 
at any given time is the outcome. The position of law is merely 
that of the seeing eye, the guiding hand, the will directly, 
specially, to the maintenance of money. 

Law alone has acted with constant and effective force in one 
general direction to this end. 

Amid a wilderness of conditions the law has been a cause. 

In a state of quiescence one may remain ignorant of the per- 
sistent force of monetary law ; just as one can remain uncon- 
scious of the force of gravitation. But the force is there, and 
the maxim, ignorant of the law excuses no one, is also in force 
in both cases. The innocence with which one may slip from a 
precipice or stand in the way of an avalanche is no preservative 
against death from such attempts to ignore the force of gravita- 
tion ; and, like gravitation, the power of law can be effective 
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although its activity may not be apparent. It can be active by 
what, &^m a partial point of view, would seem merely passive, 
negative, mere acts of omission. 

It is strange to what an extent some thinkers have been 
blinded to this truth ; as if a statute any more than a granite 
boulder could lose its weight by lying still ! 

An illustration close at hand will perhaps clear up this con- 
trast between conditions and a cause. A quarter of a century 
ago when Australian and Califomian gold, added to the outflow 
of Siberia, threatened to bear down to permanent depreciation 
the entire stock of the world's money, France and England were 
called upon by certain thinkers to demonetize gold. It could 
have been done. English and French statutes had as much 
power to outlaw gold in England and in France, as had the 
statutes of Holland and the statutes of Belgium to exclude it 
from legal tender in those states. Parliament and Emperor 
could have passed the statutes, had they desired it. They refused 
to do it. The old statutes remained in force. They maintained 
gold in its monetary privileges, and they saved gold. But for 
statutes, to be read in the books which I have cited, gold would 
have been where silver is to-day. 

And yet, as I have said, merely because the statutes had been 
in force for a long time it is not uncommon to hear that in the 
presence of the gold discoveries, law was powerless ! 

Of course it should be understood that while law remained a 
cause there was a change of monetary conditions ; the discovery 
of the gold fields and their colonization, like these laws which 
maintained gold, were also acts, and of course they cannot be 
left out of account, but there was in them no centralized power 
moulding the institution of money to definite ends. Add to the 
secrets of the earth the nature of man, with his adventurous 
spirit of gain, and Australia and Califomia are accounted for. 
Swarms of men sought profit in exhuming the yellow metal from 
untrodden fields. But would they have sought it as they did if 
the yellow metal had not been money ? In any event the mone- 
tary policy of the world remained in the hands of its laws. 

I may in conclusion glance at a truth which has been per- 
mitted to assume in the eyes of thinkers proportions so ex- 
aggerated as to obscure other truths more important. Monetary 
laws have been passed by great states and yet have shown 
themselves powerless. Upon the statute books of England, of 
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France, of the United States, are monetary laws which have, for 
a generation at a time, remained to a large extent a dead letter. 

What bearing has lefb this fact upon the position of law in 
the doctrine of money ? To this I answer, that these facts are 
entirely in accord with the doctrine I have stated. This point is 
the favourite stumbling-block of the two extremes in this great 
controversy concerning the nature of money ; the orthodox " fi^ee- 
trader " in monetary science, who knows no law, but that of 
'* commerce,^' on the one side, and on the other the ** fiat money 
man," who sees nothing in money but a ** sign of the will of the 
Czar.'''* 

In matters of money as elsewhere the strong rules the weak. 

An enactment that conflicts with the habits and interests of 
the citizen is not as successful as one which enlists these habits 
and interests on its side. In like manner an enactment of one 
nation which is in conflict with the remainder of its laws, or 
which is in opposition to the stronger laws of other nations, will 
naturaUyfail to attain its avowed purpose. Its avowed purpose, 
or the purposes imputed to it, is, in a word, not the test of its 
power. The question whether this or that enactment will exert 
a certain influence upon the demand or supply of money is not, 
as the two extremists would suppose, a question of {^aseology, 
but a question of f £u;t. For example, the laws of legal tender a 
few years ago made the gold dollar a legal tender at par with 
greenbacks in New York, and the greenback dollar a legal tender 
at par with gold in San Francisco. ' In New York it was the 
greenback and not the gold dollar, whUe in California it was the 
gold dollar and not the greenback which circulated. And yet 
this fact is not derogatory to the views I have stated. 

But in answering the inquiry, what is the wisest coinage 
policy for the United States, I can perhaps even more forcibly 
illustrate the sincerity of the views here stated. Since the silver 
question came to the foreground in 1876, I have endeavoured to 
point out not merely the unwisdom but the danger of coining 
any silver at all in the United States ; and I did this in the 
interest of Bi-metallic Union. 

Free coinage here while Europe rejected silver would mean 
silver mono-metallism in time and a temporary success for gold 

* In a paper on " Extremes of opinion on the causation of the value of 
money, or the laissez /aire theory and Iwan Possoschkow," printed in an 
appendix to " Silver and Gold," 1877, I have tried fully to set forth this 
contrast. 
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mono-metallisiu in Europe ; and to create a demand for silver 
here was in fact to delay that process of education bj which 
Europe was prepared to profit, unless we should relieve her for a 
time of the necessity of study. 

A law for restoration of silver on a par with gold in our 
coinage, while it would be nominally bi-metallic legislation, would 
thus only further the ends of mono-metallism, while the true 
policy for the time was to remain mono-metallic in practice, 
coining only gold, but to become bi-metallic in precept, exerting 
a vigorous and aggressive influence to convince Europe by the 
logic of domestic disaster, as well as by argument, that the 
wisest course for her own interest was to join the United States 
in the concurrent restoration of silver. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



Filed by Mb. Dana Horton. 
(Notice of it given at the Fifth Sitting, p, WO.) 



THE EATIO OF 15* IN FEANCE. 

At the opening of tlie sixth session of the Conference of 
1878, in pursuance of an announcement on the part of the 
President, M. Euau presented as an exhibit the Declaration 
of 1785, by which the ratio of 15J was first established in 
France. 

To not a few students of money this fact will first be made 
known through this announcement. 

In an important work on the Production of the Precious 
Metals, just published, Professor Soetbeer, the Monetary Coun- 
sellor of Germany, marks this announcement of M. Say as an 
event of importance in monetary discussion. 

" It is well known," he says, '* that the ratio of 15 J to 1 has 
been of late accounted to a certain extent the normal relation, 
inasmuch as it lies at the basis of the double standard in the 
countries of the franc, and as the prices of silver have, on the 
average, remained close to this ratio throughout the first seven 
decades of our century, and in view also of the fact that the 
transition from the silver valuation to the gold valuation in 
Germany has taken place upon this basis. The French Mone- 
tary Law of 1803 has hitherto been almost invariably regarded 
as the starting-point of this opinion. The French Minister of 
Finance, Leon Say, has, however, employed the occasion of the 
International Monetary Conference in August, 1878, to point 
out, by reprinting an older French Ordinance of October 30th, 
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1785, that the recognition of this ratio had already taken place 
eighteen years before. Article I. of this ordinance is as 
follows," etc., etc.* 

Although allusions to the recoinage at 15^ in 1785 may be 
found in one of Gallatin's writings of forty years ago, as well as 
in Chevalier's La Monnaie, and in one of Cemuschi's works, yet^ 
for the general reader, Dr. Soetbeer has certainly not overrated 
the novelty of the information presented by M. Say and M. 
Buau. 

In general monetary discussion, not only is French Bi-metal- 
lism identified with the Law of 7 Germinal^ XI., but 1803 is 
regarded as the date of the birth of the ratio of 15^. 

Now, the law of 1803 has been the great bone of contention 
over which the battle of the standards has raged in France, and 
as France has herself been, so to speak, the chief theatre of the 
Continental conflict on monetary subjects, which has been going 
on for a quarter of a century, it is not unnatural that to the 
great mass, both of lookers-on and of combatants, the law of 
1803 should occupy a position of commanding interest. 

Did the law of 1803, by implication, ordain what the 
American law of 1793 did explicitly ? Did it " put the standard 
in the two metals," or was silver the real standard and gold 
merely a brilliant satellite of silver ? 

The importance of the question, the intensity of feeling 
which it excited, may most aptly be suggested by the eloquent 
words of the first elaborate and comprehensive treatise ever 
written on money — I refer, of course, to Chevalier's La Mannaie 
(see pages 220 and 221, ed. 186f>) — in which the disting^shed 
author, appealing to the law of 1803, vindicated the right, ** in- 
alienable, imprescriptible, absolute," of the holder of French 
National bonds to have them paid in francs of 5 grains of 
silver ^ fine, and scornfully rejected the claim of francs of gold 
ever to be the measure of the obligations of France. 

Now, in the controversies waged over this law of 1 803, one 
point has been accepted, namely, that in 1808 15^ was really the 
rate of exchange of the metals in the market. It is safe to say 
that by members of the various great commissions instituted by 
the Second Empire of Napoleon, that great edifice of ambition 
which was to have been crowned with metric and monetary unifi- 

* From Soetbeer, Edellmetall-Prodnction. G^otha, Perthes, 1879, page 130. 

ir 
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cation centering in Paris, it has not been questioned that the 
ratio of 15^ was not created arbitrarily, but was adopted because 
it was recognized as an '' economic fact;" because, in the move- 
ment of the world's supply and demand for the metals, respect- 
ively, 15^ was the ** normal" point of equilibrium, so that the 
fixing of a ratio by French law, was, in point of fact, a mere 
echo of ** conmierce ; " that it was merely a ratification of the 
market rate of exchange between the metals as bullion, which 
had been fixed by commerce independently of the influence of French 
law iUelf 

Now the monetary questions of to-day resolve themselves, on 
final analysis, into the assertion or denial that governmental 
policy sensibly affects the demand and may reg^ulate the ratio of 
exchange of the metals ; and it is plain that if the French legis- 
lator had chosen a ratio which was not the ratio of the market, 
an opportunity would have been given to study the effect of the 
introduction of free bi-metallic coinage, with a minimum mint- 
charge, in the country which held a larger stock of the precious 
metals than any other two of the civilized nations ; while the 
admission of the French legal ratio was, in fact, merely trans- 
ferred from the market to the statute-book deprives controversy 
of the benefit of this test. 

It is evident then that, apart from the mere question of his- 
tory, a point of considerable interest in monetary doctrine is 
involved in this matter of the adoption of 15^. 

When, therefore, the attention of the monetary public is 
called to the fact that the ratio of 15^ was established in 1785, 
not in 1803, is it not natural that the elastic faith of the mone- 
tary public should be ready to assume that what was believed to 
be true before should remain true, that the French legislator had 
not wandered from the teachings of what French thinkers main- 
tained to be those of science, and hence that Id^was the market 
ratio in 1785 as well as in 1803 ? Circumstances seem to war- 
rant this inference. The statement of the President of the 
Conference, on page 57, clearly points in this direction, while 
some expressions of the learned Chief Delegate of Switzerland 
in the Conference touch directly upon the point. The reader 
will find on page 82 an allusion of M. Feer-Herzog to 15^ as 
the extremely fortunate or happy ijwwteux) ratio which France 
had adopted in 1785, while on page 81 the learned Delegate 
deliberately attacks the American ratio of 15, adopted in 1793, 
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because it was too low, and imputes peculiar motives to Alexander 
Hamilton for choosing 15, wlien he should, in M. Feer-Herzog's 
view, have chosen a higher ratio, persumably 15^, or something 
near it. {See also page 460.) 

But the reader has already remarked the comments of Pro- 
fessor Soetbeer on this point. He will observe that after noting 
how the ratio of 15^ had come to be regarded as '' normal " from 
1800 to 1870, this pre-eminent monetary authority alludes to the 
event to which M. Say called attention ae a recognition of the ratio 
of 15J- in 1785. Of course, if the law of 1785 was a mere 
'' recognition," it was a recognition of an existing fact ; there 
must have been an existing market ratio of 15^ to be recognized, 
and, if this be true, the faith of the monetary public in the 
fidelity of the law of 1803 to the market rate maybe safely 
transferred to the law of 1785. 

Now, in addition to the historical and economic interest 
attaching to this subject, the question thus apparently taken for 
granted in quarters in which tone is given to public opinion 
has in a certain sense an international character. 

The criticism of national monetary policy of the past is 
necessarily the school in which the monetary statesman of to- 
day must learn the lessons of experience. 

If the natural assumption of which I have spoken, namely, 
that 15^ was the market ratio in and after 1785, be correct, it is 
plain that the United States, in adopting the ratio of 15 in 1792, 
committed an error of policy* only equaled by the recoinage of 
gold at 16 in 1834-37.1 

On the other hand, if the ratio of 15^ was not the ratio of 
the market, the policy of France becomes the subject of investi- 
gation ; and if the ratio of 15 were then economically the fit one, 
anything derogatory to it is not only unjustified, but, withal, is 
erimen keaa mqfestatis ; not merely because it was the choice of 
Alexander Hamilton, but also because from a metrical point of 
view, 15 to 1 is, through its relation to the decimal system, the 
most convenient ratio which has been within reach of mankind 
in modem times, and hence per se preferable to 15^. 

But not only is the character of the monetary policy of these 
two great states at stake, but that of England also. If, after 
1785, gold stood at a price in Paris so high, as compared with 
the English ratio 15*21, that there was profit not only in sending 

* See page 460. f See page 685. 
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gold in preference to silver to Paris, but that thcrre was profit in 
importing silver from Franoe into England to be coined into 
English money, how was it that this natural movement did not 
take place, that this natural '' course of events " was turned 
away, and never claimed the name of action ? How was it that 
not until 1798 did the rise of gold above 15*21 bring about the 
appearance of alver at the English mints ? 

In presence of queries like these, so likely to arise if the 
study of monetary policy be further pursued, so necessary to be 
solved if the lessons of experience are to be rightly read, it 
seemed useful to supplement the information for which the 
monetary student is indebted to Messieurs. Say and Buau con- 
cerning the Declaration of 1785, by setting forth more in detail 
the motives and character of this important measure, and also, 
if possible, to present some information concerning the market 
ratio of the metals between 1785 and 1803. 

Strange to say, this latter question, thus raised, strikes with 
hollow sound upon one of the empty spaces of modem monetary 
literature. 

No one has apparently sought to collect material in order to 
answer the question categorically ; nor, indeed, has any attempt 
come to my knowledge to compile any table of the rates of 
exchange of bullion in the market of Paris such as Soetbeer 
published for Hamburg in 1855, and such as was compiled by 
Mr. Ingham for London in 1830. (See pages 708 and 647.) 
But more than this, the French monetary literature of that early 
date has suffered from not unnatural neglect. 

In fact, both Chevalier and Wolowski, the well-known leaders 
of French thought, the one in his La Monnaiey the other in his 
L^ Or et V Argent^ would seem to date the important scientific 
activity of France with 1803, and to treat what preceded 1803 
merely as a preparation for, and purely in reference to, the law 
of 1803. And, strange to say, both of them mark the beginning 
of this preparation with a great speech of Mirabeau of Decem- 
ber, 1790. 

Under these circimistances, it seemed proper to present to the 
reader, in more voluminous extracts than would otherwise be 
necessary, two documents of date anterior to that of Mirabeau's 
speech, which not only define the policy of the recoinage of 
1785, but throw light upon the law of 1803. One of these 
documents, in fact, presents the defence of this very measure, 
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the recoinage of 1785, by the acute and accomplished atatesman 
of the old regime who designed and executed it; while the 
second contains a mature criticism of it, made in 1790, by a 
Commission selected by the Committee of the National Assembly, 
and eminently qualified to represent French monetary science. 

I ^ould explain, cdso, that Airther reasons counselled the 
enlargement of the extracts to be made from these documents. 

It was but just to the memory of the Finance Minister of 
Louis XYI. that in calling attention, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, to the vices which contemporary opinion had found in this 
measure for which he was responsible, sufficient space should be 
allowed to set forth the main points of his brilliant defence of 
it ; while, at the same time, the light which portions of these 
documents throw upon the inner workings of the Feudal or 
Seigniorial System of Coinage, in contrast with that which is 
known to-day, will, it is hoped, fully justify their full presenta- 
tion to the modem reader, if indeed their intrinsic merit be not 
sufficient to insure their favourable reception on other grounds. 
To these documents I have added some notes on the address of 
Mirabeau, and extracts from the second report of the Minister 
of Finance under whose auspices the Law of 1803 was passed ; 
which latter sets forth, among other things, the controlling 
reasons for maintaining the ratio of 15^ in preference to adopting 
that of 15. 



NOTE. — I find &at I stated the concession made by the 
Bank of England too absolutely at page vi. of my Preface. The 
Bank did not agree absolutehf to hold one^fifth of its metallic 
reserve in silver, but promised that it would do so {/'France and 
the United States would agree to coin silver without limit. As 
these States have not come to this agreement, the promise of the 
Bank does not take effect at present. The actual words used by 
the Bank are — *^ The Bank of England, agreeably with the Act 
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of 1844, will be cdways open to the purdliase of silver under the 
conditions above described.'' 

These oonditions are ''the return of the Mints of other 
countries to such rules as would ensure the certainty of conver- 
sion of gold into silver and sUver into gold.'' 

Mr. Gfrenf ell wishes me also to add that he has not been 
reemthf converted to bi-metaUism as might be thought from the 
expression ** the conversion of Messrs. Orenfell and Qihhs " at 
p. iv. of my Preface, but that he has held for some years the 
opinions expressed in his preface to Mr. Gibbs' pamphlet. — 
A. C. T. 
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SIXTH SITTING. 



SATURDAY, Uth MAY, 1881. 

The Sitting was opened at two o'clock. 

M, Cemuschi (Delegate of France) asked to be allowed to 
complete a statement wliicli he had made in the last sitting on 
the subject of the profits which certain states of the Latin 
Union had been able to realize from the limited coinage of five- 
franc pieces. This profit had only been obtained on pieces 
coined with silver bought at inferior rates; for example, at 1 to 1 7, 
or 1 to 18, outside the Latin Union, in Germany, for instance, and 
which had been afterwards changed for gold in France according 
to the legal proportion of 1 to 15^. It was right to remark that 
the pieces coined under these conditions represented an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the total amount of five-franc pieces struck in 
Italy. An official statistical document which M. Cemuschi 
placed on the table of the Conference {see Appendix I. to the 
present proceedings) established in fact that silver coined by the 
Italian Government from 1862 to 1879 did not come from the 
purchases made in foreign countries, but from the re-minting of 
the former coins of the different Italian States. 

M, Cernuachi read the list of questions which he wished to 
address, according to the intention which he had annoimced in 
the last sitting, to the delegates of Great Britain, British India, 
and Canada. 

It was decided that this list of questions should be printed 
and distributed to the members of the Conference. {See 
Appendix II. to the present proceedings.) 

The general discussion of the list of questions was then resumed. 

M, Denormandie (Delegate of France) said M. Pirmez sought 
to establish that the Conference was not competent for the work 
to which it had been devoted. He stated that it was contrary to 
the true principles of economy ; contrary to liberal ideas to wish 
to fix by agreement at an invariable rate the relation between 

o 
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gold and silyer ; and that fooh an arrangement, even if it were 
concluded, would be impossible to be carried out by the state 
wbicli might sign the convocation. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to enquire exactly what money was, without enqiiiring 
theoretically whether it was a commodity or not. One could, 
from a practical point of view, defme it as a value which suits 
the greatest number of our possible needs — ^in one word, an 
universal instrument of exchange. The conditions which it 
ought to possess are known to aU. It must be easily transferable ; 
more easily acceptable than the different objects of which 
it takes the place ; it ought also to be homogeneous ; easily 
divisable into smaU fractions, formed of a sufficiently resisting 
material ; it must also be able to receive without difficulty the 
durable imprint which becomes, to some extent, its title of 
nobility. Money thus constituted appears in the history of 
humanity at the same time with the first traces of civilization. 
In the beginning the still barbarous nations exchanged commodi- 
ties for commodities. Gbld and silver which had already been 
discovered only served as ornaments. But this primitive regime 
did not survive the savage state. As soon as the sciences and 
the arts had made some progress, as soon as society was consti- 
tuted, monetary principles became developed. Gold and silver 
were elevated to the state of money. This was evidently the 
result of a common imderstanding, of a general consent, of a kind 
of convention ; but under what form was not known, although 
the fact of the consensus was not doubtful. Without doubt, in 
the past no international arrangement fixing the reciprocal 
relations of gold and silver could be found ; but this was 
because there was then no common life among the nations ; 
because their relations were those of rivalry and struggle, not 
relations of harmony and of mutual understanding, because 
the quantity of the precious metals in circulation in the world 
was extremely small ; because there was then no fixity in the 
laws ; because monetary legislation, like all legislation, was given 
up to the caprices of power, and because there was not a 8injg;le 
year when, in one point or another, money had not been altered 
in weight, in standard, and in value. Under the reign of Louis 
the XIY. alone, there had been in France not less than fifty 
edicts on the subject of money, stability was, therefore, 
wanting, and with it the first and essential condition of any 
convention. Now-a-days everything was changed. Great in- 
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tellectualy moral, and social progress, prodigious development of 
all the powers of humanity have from the very beginning 
marked this disturbed, but glorious century in which we live. 
Society has become settled and regulated ; immortal discoveries 
have transfigured the world; commercial affairs have been 
developed in a manner without example ; the nations have 
formed relations more and more pacific, more and more intimate. 
All these relations are regulated by international arrangements, 
treaties of commerce, treaties of navigation, railway treaties, 
telegraph treaties, etc. There is not a single day on which one 
of the Parliaments of Europe has not to deliberate on some 
diplomatic document having for its object to regulate the inter- 
national relations of nations, and money, which is the base and 
guarantee of all these relations, could not possibly be excluded 
from the domain of diplomatic conventions. Money has, how- 
ever, already become the subject matter of international transac- 
tions ; for in our country this legislation, formerly uncertain, is now 
complete and fixed. The relation of 1 to 15J between the two 
metals has been imposed by practice and by the force of things. 
It has become the rule in France from the end of last century, 
and the rule in international relations in virtue, not of a treaty, 
but of a constant custom and an agreement of fact. Such has 
been the situation up to the last few years. The general obser- 
vation of the rule of 15J had guaranteed monetary security to 
the Continent for many years. We know how much this 
favourable state of things has become modified. Under the 
Empire the equilibrium was rendered unstable and was broken. 
The past stability gave place to deep disturbances, to an un- 
easiness which no one disputes, and which demands an imme- 
diate remedy. Can this remedy be effected by a Conference, 
and what is it to be ? At present we do not know ; but what 
seems beyond doubt is that it is useful, necessary, and urgent 
to work at preparing for it. It is that, in seeking to make a 
basis for it, the Conference is within its competence, within", its 
right, and almost within its duty. We must next examine the 
interest which commerce may have in the solution of the mone- 
tary problem in one sense or the other. If we study with 
reference to this the history of the last fifty years, if we try to 
understand the causes and the effects of the different economic 
crises which have marked the last half century, we arrive at 
very significant conclusions. We find that credit haa been less 

o 2 
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tried in the bi-metallic than in the mono-metallic countries, and- 
we see proved by the facts, with crushing evidence, the superiority 
of the double standard to the single standard. 

In 1 837-8-9 a violent crisis occurred in America. The Federal 
Treasury withdrew its deposits from the Bank of the United 
States, and to re-establish the circulation, it inundated the 
English market with American paper. The position became 
very difficult in London, and the metallic reserves of the Bank 
of England fell from 200 millions [£8,000,000] to 75 millionB 
of francs [£ 3, 000, 000]. This first example proves what influence 
the monetary legislation of one country can exercise over the 
intensity of crises, and to what shocks the mono-metallist 
markets are exposed, such as that of London. In 1837, the 
Bank of England was forced to have recourse to the Bank 
of France, which lent it 50 millions of francs [£2,000,000] 
in bills of credit, and which, thanks to the bi-metallic French 
system, felt very slightly the shock of the catastrophe which 
had happened in New York and in London. In 1847 the 
harvest crisis occurred, common to the two countries. In 
England they suspended the Act of 1844, which limited the 
time of bills to thirty days, and numerous failures disturbed the 
market, and the rate of discount rose to 8 per cent. In France, 
the crisis was promptly diminished by the sale to Bussia of 
National Stocks to the amount of 50 millions of francs 
[£2,000,000], and the rate of discount was maintained at 
5 per cent. 

In 1857, a new monetary crisis, the result of the American 
crisis, occurred in France as in England, and this time also it 
was much less intense on this side of the Channel than on the 
other. The Bank of France was forced to raise its rate of 
discount to 1 per cent., but only during fifteen days, while the 
Bank of England, the whole of whose gold was drained by the 
United States, saw itself comj^ed to maintain its rate of 
discount at the excessive rate of 10 per cent, during six weeks. 
In October, 1860, it was no longer gold, but silver which was 
deficient in the Bank of England. The latter asked the Bank 
of France for it, and the Bank of France, thanks to French 
bi-metallism, was able to send to London 52 millions 
[£2,080,000] of fine silver in exchange for the same sum in 
gold. In 1861, Eussia, in her turn, sought to procure sHvep 
in order to coin subsidiary money. It was to the Bank of 
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France that sb.e also addressed herself ; and the Bank, rich in 
the two metals, on account of the French monetary system, was 
able to furnish to the Bussian Treasury 31 millions [£1,240,000] 
of fine silver for an equal sum in gold Imperials. In 1864, 
the cotton crisis was common to France and to England, and 
caused in both countries a rise in the rate of discount ; but 
this deamess of money was much more marked in England 
than in France. In 1866, a new monetary crisis declared itself 
in consequence of the exaggerated and imprudent development 
of limited liability companies. The Bank of England, affected 
by the withdrawal of specie and by the exhaustion of its note 
reserve, again obtained the suspension of the Act of 1844, and 
the rate of discount varied, from the month of January to the 
month of July following, between 6, 8, and 10 per cent. During 
this same year the average rat^ of discount in the Bank of 
France did not exceed 4^^ per cent. 

Thus in all these crises, which occurred at such different times 
and in such different circumstances, we see that the Bank of 
France was less tried than the Bank of England. In 45 years, from 
1837 to 1881, the former only modified its rate of discount 100 
times, the latter had to vary it 292 times. The ability which 
France possessed to have recourse alternatively or simultaneously 
to the two metals permitted her not only to employ the one or 
the other according to circumstances, and to neutralize the effects 
of their excessive scarcity, but also to come to the assistance, not 
without profit for herself, of those of her neighbours who ran short 
at one time of gold and at another time of silver. The Bank of 
France was able, like a vast reservoir of coin, to satisfy the 
demands which were made to it from different sides ; and this 
situation, equally profitable to all, was maintained without 
alteration as long as the coinage of silver remained free. Since 
the coinage has been suspended the state of things is greatly 
modified, and France finds itself threatened in its real rich- 
ness, in its metallic richness, by the play of that balance of 
commerce of which M. Firmez seeks in vain to deny the power. 
If we examine the Customs statistics, we find that from 1876 to 
1880 the general commerce of France represented 21 milliards 
336 millions [£853,400,000] of importations, and only 6 mil- 
liards 821 millions [£272,840,000] of exportations ; the excess 
of importations is therefore 4 milliards 514 millions [£ 1 80, 560, 000] . 
Do we know what has been the influence of this fact on the move- 
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meat of the precious metals and on the reserves of the Bank of 
France ? It is this. In 1876, France had imported 598 millions 
of francs [£23,920,000] in gold; in 1880, she imported only 194 
millions of francs [£7,760,000]. In 1876, she exported only 
94 millions of francs [£3,760,000] ; in 1880, she exported 413 
millions [£16,520,000]. The constitution of the reserve of the 
Bank of France was modified in the same proportions. It was 
composed in 1876 of 1539 millions of francs [£61,560,000] in 
gold and of €40 millons [£25,600,000] of silver. In 1880, it 
was 564 millions [£22,560,000] in gold and 1222 millions 
[£48,880,000] in silver. It had, therefore, lost in these five 
years 975 millions [£39,000,000] in gold, and gained 582 
millions [£23,280,000] in silver; and this was not, as M. Pirmez 
thinks, the result of a simple substitution of one metal for 
another in internal circulation, it was a true exportation, for 
the arrivals of gold in the United States permit us to follow 
almost steamer by steamer from the other side of the Atlantic 
the effect of the withdrawals of coin made at the Bank of France. 
Many people in France ask with anxiety what will be the 
result of this Conference? They say that if, contrary to all 
expectation, a Conference like this does not arrive at any 
practical results, silver may be for a long time, if not always, 
completely discredited. They ask what will be in this case the 
situation of countries placed under the regime of paper-money ? 
They fear that, if in consequence of the discrediting of silver, 
the civilized world finds itseH reduced to the exclusive use of 
gold, it may be threatened in the future, more or less near, with 
a scarcity of coin. It is impossible to say that one metal will 
suffice to meet the constantly-increasing requirements of the 
world. Who can foresee, with a restricted metallic circulation, 
the consequences of a financial catastrophe, of a scarcity — of a 
deficit in the production of gold ? The banks would be obliged 
to raise their rate of discount to defend their reserves, and this 
raising of the rate of discount in the present state of the 
European markets, and with a single metal might rapidly 
assume the proportions of a disaster. We cannot coxmt on any 
increase in the production of gold in order to meet this danger. 
This production rather diminishes than increases. It was, in 1850, 
about one milliard [£40,000,000] per annum ; it is now reduced to 
one half, and nothing authorizes us to suppose that it is likely to 
increase again in the face of this marked decrease in gold. It 
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would be rash to make the whole commercial world, the interests 
of all, and cdmost the fate of humaniiy, depend exclusively on 
it. Nature has given us the two precious metals. She has 
offered them almost always close together, and very often com- 
bined. Sooner or later the return to the simultaneous employ- 
ment of the two metals in one, to the rehabilitation of silver, 
will impose itself as an absolute necessiiy on the legislator. It 
is good policy not to wait for this crisis, but to foresee it and to 
forestall it. 

Jf. Pier son (Delegate of Holland) wished to answer M. Broch 
and M. Pirmez, and to say that it seemed to him that the 
greater part of the objections made to bi-metallism re-acted on 
those who made them, and became, in reality, arguments in 
favour of the simultaneous employment of the two metals. Bi- 
metallism has been denounced as contraiy to economic science, 
has been reproached with resting on the legal determination, of 
a relative value between the two metals. But this is not what 
bi-metallists really say. They know well that the law can do 
nothing against the reality of things — against facts, against 
economic principles — and they do not mean that the law ought 
to regulate the relative value between the two commodities; 
they simply maintain that the law can exercise a certain rule not 
over the value itself, but over the causes which determine the 
relative value between gold and silver. Now this influence of 
law is admitted by the mono-metallists themselves, and especially 
by M. Pirmez, for wishing to reassure the Conference on the 
situation of the countries with a halting standard, he maintained 
that the present proportion between the pieces of gold and the 
crowns of Ave francs would be maintained without alteration as 
long as the law continued to forbid the free coinage of silver. 
The bi-metalHc law of 1 to 15J^ does not regulate or create the 
relative values between gold and silver ; it confines itself to 
stating, to recognizing, and to proclaiming the comparative 
utility of these two metals which serve the same end in different 
degrees. 

The mono-metallists insist, it is true, that if this principle 
were true, bi-metallists could fix just as well the proportion of 
the two metals at 1 to 2 or 7 to 100, as 1 to 15^ ; because their 
system has as its basis an arbitrary valuation of the com- 
parative usefulness of the two metals. The mono-metallists 
forget that the comparative value of the two metals is not 
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determined only by their employment aa money, on which the 
legislator exercises a considerable influence, but also by their 
employment in industry which completely evades his action. 
They lose sight also of Uie fact that the bi-metallist legislator, 
in fixing the proportion of 1 to 15^, has been content to adopt 
existing facts and to render legal the proportion indicated by 
commerce itself, and that this proportion has maintained itself 
without alteration during nearly a century up to the very recent 
time when altogether exceptional circumstances have caused it 
to be altered. 

Another objection made is the preference which the public 
would give to gold and which might lead quickly to the abandon- 
ment of the proportion established by law ; but this preference 
of the public for gold is not so general, so certain, or so marked 
as is alleged. Certain facts authorize us to doubt it. Thus, in 
many agricultural districts of Holland the peasants will not take 
gold ; because gold pieces are not convenient either for petty 
commerce or for the payment of small salaries. Gold does not 
answer the wants of any but a small minority of the inhabitants 
of countries or of rich landlords. It is too heavy for large pay- 
ments, and it is in this case usefully replaced by notes or by 
cheques ; it is on the other hand too difficult to divide to be 
used in small transactions for which silver will always be pre- 
ferred. Is it thought that the preference of the public for gold 
will suffice to place gold at a premium? It could be at a 
premium only with the co-operation of the privileged banks, if 
these accept the payment of the same sum with a smaller 
quantity of monetary units in silver. But these banks, at least 
in Europe, are too directly placed under the influence of the 
state for them to be able to think of adopting a procedure of 
this kind, being as they are at the side and imder the authority 
of a bi-metaUist legislator. The bi-metallists cite also the 
Gresham law, according to which when a country has the double 
standard system, and the real relation between the values of the 
two metals does not correspond to the legal relation, it is always 
the depreciated metal which gets rid of the other ; but we cannot 
believe that the appreciated metal will continue indefinitely to 
migrate to the country where its value is increased, without 
causing a plethora of it there which will, in its turn, depreciate 
it. The Ghresham law, no doubt, opposes the establishment of a 
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bi-metallic system in a small group of states; but not in a 
territory wliicli embraces all the most civilized countries of the 
world. There, on the contrary, it will only prevent the real 
value of the metals from differing from their legal value. 

Another objection may be answered in the same way, namely, 
that bi-metallism is contrary to common right and to equity, 
for it permits a debtor to acquit in silver a debt contracted in 
gold — that is to say, to repay the metal which is at a premium 
with a metal which is depreciated. It is sufficient to remark 
that if debtors adopted the custom of paying their debts with a 
depreciated metal, the very depreciation of this latter would 
disappear on account of the increased demand which would be 
made for it. There are no serious inconveniences in adopting bi- 
metallism ; but there would be serious perils in making mono- 
metallism prevalent. It is certain that the better of these two 
systems ought, in order to become efficacious, to be adopted and 
applied everywhere. Can we hope that this will be so ? If we 
were certain of it, the consequences would be most serious. 
There is in the European and American circulation a sum of 
4 milliards [£160,000,000] of silver pieces which do not 
possess their legal value ; there are in addition about 2 milliards 
[£80,000,000] of notes and of paper money repayable in gold 
or in silver. It cannot be denied that if these 6 or 7 milliards 
[£240,000,000] of silver or of paper were converted into gold, 
there would be a risk of an immediate and terrible rise in the 
price of gold, and, in consequence, a crisis without parallel. 

jr. Brock (Delegate of Norway) wished to speak of the 
calculations which the Kussian Delegate had made with regard 
to the quantity of coin in gold which would be needed for paper 
money countries to resume specie payments. M. de Thomer 
estimated the sum of money necessary at 35 francs [£1. 8«. Ad,'\ 
per head. This seemed too much ; the quantity of coin in gold, 
including gold ingots in the vaults of the banks, is 25 francs [£l] 
per head in the Scandinavicm states. These states on account 
of the chiefly agricultural character of their population are in 
a situation much like the average of Italy and Bussia, and even 
of Austria-Hungary. If we adopt for these three great kingdoms 
an average proportion of 25 francs, instead of 35 francs, we 
shall only require 4 milliards [£160,000,000] to return to a 
metallic circulation with a gold standard instead of 6 milliards 
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[£240,000,000]. It is ttie same in Italy, wMch witt a pro- 
portion of 25 francs per head would require 700 millions of 
francs [£28,000,000] in gold, but now only requires 400 
millions [£16,000,000] ; and this would be considerably re- 
duced directly after the loan, by means of transfers of funds to 
foreign countries. 

On the other hand, it is certain that the sum of gold necessary 
for circulation should be reduced by not dividing gold coins to 
excess as has been wrongly done and by replacing the pieces of 
5 and 10 francs and 5 and 10 marks in gold by pieces of the 
same value in silver. The pieces of gold of small diameter are 
very little appreciated by the public. They wear away quickly 
and are easily lost. But a considerable quantity of them 
has been manufactured. In France 211 millions of francs 
[£8,440,000] in pieces of 5 francs and 965 millions [£38,600,000] 
in pieces of 1 francs ; in Germany 35 millions of francs [£ 1 , 400, 000] 
in pieces of 5 marks and 556 millions [£22,240,000] in pieces of 
10 marks ; there have been struck altogether 250 million pieces 
of 5 francs, of 5 marks, of one dollar, and about 2 milliards 
[2,000 millions] of pieces of 10 francs, of 10 marks, and of 
10 shillings. It would be useful to withdraw these pieces from 
circulation, except a certain quantity of pieces of 10 francs, of 
10 marks, and 10 shillings, which might be used in the interior 
of each country without having the character of international 
money. The demonetized coins might be re-melted and trans- 
formed into pieces of 20 francs, whilst silver would be substituted 
for gold for the manufacture of the pieces which had not a 
greater value than 5 or 10 monetary units. 

Of all the European states with a paper-money system, that 
which now most engages our attention is Italy, because it is the 
next to resimie specie payments. We can only be astonished that, 
having to procure not Italian subsidiary money, which it can 
find in sufficient quantity at the Bank of France, and which 
would serve to pay off 300 millions of francs [£12,000,000] 
of small notes, but 400 millions of francs [£16,000,000] 
in gold for the repayment of the large notes, Italy still 
remains attached to the principle of bi-metallism, at the 
risk of closing against itself by this fact two of the greatest 
markets in the world — ^those of England and Germany, which 
will never admit the double standard. England and Germany 
have made declarations on this point which leave room for no 
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doubt. If there are in these countries economists, learned men, 
and men of position, who pronounce in favour of bi-metaUism, 
there are not on the other hand any statesmen of any credit who 
dare to propose the unlimited coinage of silver.* These two 
powerful empires are definitely given over to gold mono-metal- 
lism. The countries which open their mints to silver or which 
give unlimited legal-tender power to silver, debar themselves by 
this act from access to the m6u*kets of countries with a gold 
standard, or condemn themselves, at least, to conditions of 
marked inferiority. The bi-metaUic states, it is true, think that 
they will annex to their system the vast empire of India, which 
is now silver mono-metallist. It is probable, in fact, that this 
transformation of the Indian monetaiy regime will some day be 
made, but it is not desirable that it should be made at once, for 
it would have for invariable result the influx into Europe of a 
part of the enormous mass of silver with which India is saturated 
and the withdrawal to India of a certain quantity of European 
gold. To sum up, universal bi-metallism is not poflsible; 
for in Asia, India and China are silver mono-metallist, and in 
Europe, two of the greatest powers are determined to remain 
gold mono-metallists. If G-ermany and England will not join — 
or, at least, one of them, as M. Cemuschi said at the beginning 
of the Conference — bi-metallism is impracticable. What then 
does he mean by the bi-metallism of two of which he now 
suggests the adoption ? The United States could agree to this 
system, because in their character of great exporters of com- 
modities payable in bills on London, they are certain to always 
keep large quantities of gold. They could also ag^ee to it, because 
they would not be exposed to an influx of silver. They are too 
great producers of silver for Europe to be able to send them that 
metal, which, on the contrary, they would furnish to Europe. The 
time approaches also when the United States, sufficiently pro- 
vided with coin, will not have to ask Europe for any, and when 

* H. Broch forgets that we have already in the British Empire the un- 
limited ooinage of silver, viz., at Galoutta. England t> bi-metallic in the 
sense that she coins both gold and silver without limit, although it is in 
difPerent parts of her empire that she does this. All we want to make 
England completely bi-metallic is the fixed ratio between gfold and silver : 
and that ratio France and America can give us if they will only do . so. 
Other nations should remember, before reproaching us with opposition to bi- 
metallism, that the English Gk>yemment is the only Government which now 
coins silver freely for afi comers (at Calcutta), and that the stoppage of tiie 
coinage of silver in India would be as g^reat a blow to France and America 
as the repeal of the Bland Bill would be to England. — ^A. 0. T. 
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to repay themselves for their export of food, grains, and raw 
materials to Europe, they will have to ask in exchange for 
larger and larger quantities of manufactured products or of 
European securities ; but in either hypothesis they will not be 
of any use to Europe for the consumption of its depreciated 
silver. Already the banks of the United States have, since 
November, 1878, made a mutual engagement not to receive 
silver coins in account current, even those which have legal 
tender in the market.* 

The bi-metallists raise, it is true, an objection against the 
exclusive employment of the gold standard which M. Denoi^ 
mandie has reproduced at the end of his address, and which 
deserves attention. They state the fear that the quantity of 
gold which actually exists in the world, and that which can be 
extracted each year will not suffice to meet the needs of Europe 
and the United States, and that the scarcity of coin may have, 
as a consequence, a disastrous fall in prices. Already some 
chiefs of the bi-metallic school say a gold famine is beginning, 
and this simple threat has contributed to a great extent to the 
enormous faU of all prices which has been produced in Europe 
during the last five years. The actual fall of prices is not a 
cause of uneasiness, it is rather healthy. It is not in any way 
a <x>nsequence of the scarcity of gold, either more or less immi- 
nent ; it is a simple reaction as legitimate as necessary against 
the exaggerated rise in prices which, from 1872 to 1876, had to 
a certain extent affected all commodities. As regards this rise 
of 1872, which was to a great extent fictitious, all will remember 
what was the cause of it. It began from the unhappy move- 
ment of the milliards, unhappy specially for those states where 
it gave rise to the illusion of inexhaustible riches and served as 
an excuse for a sudden and abnormal rise in prices, less 
disastrous, perhaps, even useful, in a certain measure, for that 
country which was harshly recalled to ideas of liberal thrift and 
economy, the sure and imperishable resources of national riches. 
We have now got rid of this fever of the milliards as in 1837 to 
1840; the fall which has at last foUowed has corrected the 
exaggerations of the rise which preceded it. But this fall has not 

* Against this, see Mr. Barr Bobertson^s letter in the Times of 22nd 
September, 1881. He shows that out of 91 million standard silyer dollars 
coined up to June 30, 1881, 67 million dollars were owned by the public, 
and only 24 millions bv the United States Gk)vemment. This can hardly be 
calldd a failure. — ^A. C. T. 
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exceeded the necessary limits, and we have only returned to our 
point of departure. We have, therefore, no ground for con- 
sidering it as a disastrous result of a pretended monetary 
scarcity, or to threaten Europe with a gold famine ; I therefore 
consider that the necessary solution of the question is that 
Europe and the United States should accept the gold standard, 
and that silver should be reduced to the wants of the internal 
commerce of the different countries as subsidiary money. 

The general discussion on the list of questions was postponed 
to Tuesday, 17th May, at 1.30 p.m. 

The Sitting ceased at 5 p.m. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Silver Coins struck in Italy fbom 1862 to 1879 (inclusive). 

Francs. 
Silver coins at yVVr struck from 1862 to 1868 . . 156,000,000 

tVVV »» 1862 to 1879 . .364,637,025 
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Total coinage of silver 520,637,025 

The coinage of subsidiary money was suspended in 1868. 
Qtoss amount of the silver coins of former Governments with- 
drawn from circulation from 1862 to 1879 : — 

539,419,839 francs. 
Deduct 520,637,025 coined for the kingdom of Italy. 



Difference 18,782,814 

A considerable part of this last sum represents the loss which 
the Italian treasury sustained from the re-mintage of the former 
silver coinage. 



APPENDIX II. 

Questions addbbssed to the Delegates of Gbeat Bbitain, op 
Bbitish India, and of Canada, by M. Henbi Cebnusohi, 
Delegate of Fbanoe. 

Questions relating to England. 

I. 

Had not any Englishman and any person of no matter what 
nationality a right, till 1874, of converting at Paris into 5-franc 
pieces either his plate or any quantity of silver, and was he not 
able with the 5-franc pieces thus obtained, to buy in France, 
bills on London payable in gold ? 
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n. 

Is it not the fact that the monetary par between Paris and 
London results from the comparison between the quantity of 
fine gold existing in the sovereign and in the 20-*&anc piece ? 

ni. 

Does it not follow that the 5-franc silver pieces having forced 
circulation in France at par with the 20-franc gold pieces, bills 
on London are just as obtainable with silver francs as with gold 
francs? 

Does it not foUow that any foreigner possessing silver could 
thus indirectly convert his metal into gold sovereigns at the 
Erench rate of 15^, that is to say, 60^ld, per ounce, less the 
expense involved in the operation ? 

V. 

Does it not follow that the value of silver expressed in gold 
was everywhere, till 1874, determined by the French law which 
established the ratio of 1 to 15^ between the value of the two 
metals? 

VI. 

Was not the clause in the Bank Act of 1844 empowering the 
Bank of England to issue, as representing a certain quantity of 
silver, bank notes repayable at sight in gold, justified by this 
fact of silver being always convertible into gold at Paris at the 
rate of 15J ? 

VII. 

Did not Sir Bobert Peel himself declare in the House of 
Ck>mmons on the 20th May, 1844, that the silver thus lying at 
the Bank of England acted exactly as if it were gold ? 

vni. 

Is it not the fact that the issue of bank notes representing 
silver ceases to be justifiable from the moment when, by the 
disappearance of French bi-metallism, silver is no longer con- 
vertible into gold at Paris at a fixed par ? 
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IX. 

Did not Sir Bobert Feel aoknowledgei in his speech of the 
20th May, 1844, that it was inconvenient for England to have a 
monetary metal different from that of other countries ? 

X. 

Would not England be in a very dificult position if no 
nation except herself allowed forced circulation to gold ? 

XI. 

If it is conyenient that national money should (as regards 
material) be international money, is not the best money that 
whose intemationality is the most extensiye ? 

xn. 

Was not silver till 1816 universal money ? 

xin. 

Would England's creditors have been injured if, at the time 
the ounce of silver at London had a fixed value in relation to 
gold, instead of being paid in gold they had been paid in silver, 
especially if silver had been coinable at London as it was at 
Paris? 

XIV. 

In other words, if Sir Bobert Peel, instead of the limited bi- 
metallism sanctioned by the Bank Act of 1844, had carried a 
complete bi-metallic law as in France, would the holders of con- 
tracts previously concluded in gold have suffered any loss ? 

XV. 

Is not the old silver coin of France, Germany, and Holland 
stiU at the par of 15^ with gold ? 

XVI. 

Is it not evident that if England adhered in 1881 to inter- 
national bi-metallism, the creditors in gold would be no more 
injured than the creditors prior to 1844 would have been, if at 
that date bi-metallism had been established in England ? 
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XVII. 
Did not Sir Isaac Newton, as Master of the London Mint, 
demonstrate in his report to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, dated 21st September, 1717, that if the legal ratio 
between gold and silver was the same in England and on the 
Continent, it would no longer be anybody's interest to export or 
to import one metal rather than the other ? 



Questions relating to India. 
XYIII. 

Is it not the feict that the law being gold mono-metallic 
in England, and silver mono-metallic in India, English 
merchants having to send silver to Asia in payment of what 
they owed, were always forced till 1874, if no silver arrived at 
London, to apply to the Continent for it ? 

XIX. 

Is it not the fact that generally speaking the silver mono- 
metallic states of the Continent were not capable of supplying 
silver to England, the gold they would have received in pay- 
ment not having forced circulation with them ? 

Is it not the fact that it was to bi-metallic France the 
English had to apply in order to get silver in exchange for 
their gold, and that they were thus exposed to paying an agio on 
silver, that is to say, to giving rather more than one kilogramme 
of gold to procure 1 5 J kilogrammes of silver ? And is it not 
the fact that if silver arrived at London and they had no pay- 
ments to make in India, the English offered rather more than 
15 J of silver to France to get 1 of gold ? 

XXI. 

Is it not the fact that the cost of mintage at Calcutta and 
Bombay amounts to 2 per c^ent. ; that before the opening of the 
Suez Canal, the freight for monetary metals between London 
and Calcutta or Bombay amounted to 2 per cent., and that the 
voyage being longer the loss of interest on the metal transported 
was greater than at present ? 
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XXII. 

Supposing India had been gold mono-metallic like England, 
would not the limit of oscillation in the exchange have been, 
with the cost of brokerage, transport, and mintage, between 5 
and 6 per cent, below par . and 5 or 6 per cent, above, so that 
£100 to be paid or received in India would have been worth in 
the London market from about £94 to £106, according as one of 
the two countries was more or less the creditor of the other ? 

xxni. 

Could these oscillations of exchange between 94 and 106 
have been avoided, seeing that instead of having a single metal 
as common money, India is silver mono-metallic and England 
gold mono-metallic ? 

XXIV. 

Had not these oscillations of exchange the effect of making 
the quotation of silver at London oscillate with relation to gold? 

XXV. 

Were not the oscillations of the Anglo- Asiatic exchange, and 
consequently the oscillations in the quotation of silver, from the 
date of the opening of the Suez Canal until 1874, slighter than 
they were previously ? 

XXVI. 

Subject to these oscillations and subject to some rare varia- 
tions due to the dissimilarity of legislation, were not the value 
of the rupee and the quotation of silver maintained at London 
till 1874 at U. 10^ and at 60|J(^. ? 

XXVII. 

Silver not being a monetary metal in England, was it not 
there merely a metallic remittance which could not remain on 
the spot without losing interest, but the quotation of which was 
only subject to the limited oscillations to which all letters of 
exchange are liable ? 

xxvin. 

Were the Calcutta and Bombay bankers able, on selling 
their bills upon London, to require more rupees than . were 
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involved in the French ratio of 1 to 15J between the two 
metals? 

XXIX. 

Was not the buyer of the bills guaranteed against the 
exactions of the bankers by the possibility of forwarding the 
rupees to Paris, where silver was of right worth 15^ compared 
with gold ? 

XXX. 

Was not the price of the bills on India sold in London by 
the Indian Government always conformable with the ratio 15^, 
subject to the oscillations of exchange ? 

Has not the disappearance of French bi-metallism had the 
effect of making the rupee lose its old value compared with 
gold? 

XXXII. 

Has not the disappearance of French bi-metallism been 
disastrous to the Indian Treasury ? 

xxxin. 

How many rupees has the loss on exchange cost the Indian 
Treasury from the year 1874 to 1881 ? 

XXXIV. 

At how many rupees is estimated the loss by exchange for 
the year 1881-82? 



Qtiestion relating to Canada. 

XXXV. 

If the United States adopt in accord with Europe a bi- 
metallic legislation, is it not the interest of Canada to follow the 
example of the United States ? 

p 2 
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General Questions. 

XXXVI. 

Is it not sufficient to cite the great fluctuations in the price 
of silver at London from 1874 as proof that there is no longer 
any great country vhere bi-metallic legislation is in operation ? 

XXXVII. 

Is it not sufficient, on the contrary, to cite the rates of silver 
at London during the years prior to 1874, to show that at least 
in a great country well supplied with gold and silver the monetary 
law in force was bi-metallic at 15^? 

xxxvni. 

Is it not the fact that what is called the market of the precious 
metals changes its tone according as monetary legislations 
change ? 

XXXIX. 

Is it possible to demonstrate that under a decided bi-metallic 
legislation the relative value of the two monetary metals can 
evade the power of the written law ? 

XL. 

Oan it be questioned that if the legislation of a single great 
country sufficed to maintain for nearly a century the relative 
value flxed by it between the two metals, the same result will 
not be still more easily obtained by a legislative accord between 
several great countries ? 

XLI. 

Considering that the English Government has declared it 
would refuse to introduce bi-metallism into India^ considering 
that one of the conditions of the bi-metallic programme consists 
in postponing Bine die the introduction of gold money into India, 
£ind that consequently on this point both sides are agreed, one 
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asks wherein would consist the co-operation which the English 
Government still offers for assisting in the re-establishment of 
the value of silver ? 

XUI. 

Would there be any disadvantage for England, and if so 
what, if she adopted international bi-metallism at the same time 
as the Continent and the United States ? 



Observations. 

In order to render clearer Questions XIII. to XVI., which 
meet two objections which are always made in England to those 
who propose to make the coinage of silver as free as that of 
gold (in the international proportion of 15 J), I reproduce the 
following passage from an address which I gave at the Social 
Science Congress held at Liverpool in October, 1876 : 

** 1st. The English sovereign will lose its value, its purchasing 
power will be less, if silver is admitted into circulation as an 
unlimited legal tender. This is a mistake. If silver could 
really be driven out of circulation, the value of gold would 
increase. If silver had never been in circulation, the value of 
gold would have been, and would be, greater than it is. But 
silver has always been in circulation, it has always been in 
rivalry with the value of gold ; it is always circulating, and gold 
has already completely undergone the reduction which this 
rivalry could effect in its value : it has no longer anything to 
fear. Although silver did not circulate in England, the value 
of English gold has never been able to avoid the effects of the 
rivalry of silver. The proof of this is that the value of English 
gold has never been greater than that of French gold, which 
circulated side by side with silver. With French bi-metaUism 
the gold sovereign was worth in silver 15^ times its own weight, 
exactly like the gold franc. It will be the same with Inter- 
national bi-metaUism. The circulation of silver as unlimited 
legal tender will therefore have no effect on the value of the 
sovereign. 

*' 2nd. Breach of Faith. English creditors have made their 
agreements in gold, they are paid in silver, they are injured. 
This is a poor scruple. They would be injured if the sum of 
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silver was worth less than the sum of gold : but they are not 
injured if the two sums are exactly equivalent, and international 
bi-metallism creates this equivalence. The French creditor 
never cared whether he would be paid in gold or in silver : he 
has always been indifferent to the colour of the metal. The 
English creditor wiU be so too." * 

* In his pamphlet — " Questions addressed to the British and Belgian 
Delegates,'' M. Cemuschi places these ** Observations *' as a note to Ques- 
tion XVI., but in the official proceedings they are placed at the end, and I 
have, therefore, followed this arrangement. The text as given in the two 
places differs slightly. I have translated literally from that given in the 
"Proceedings.''— A. C. T. 
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SEVENTH SITTING. 



TUESDAY, 17th MAY, 1881. 

M. Dumas (Delegate of France) and M. Luzzatti (Delegate 
of Italy) were absent from this Sitting. 

The Sitting commenced at 2 p.m. 

M, Setsmit'Doda (First Delegate of Italy) plajced on the 
table of the Conference a note intended to reply, at least in part, 
to the request for statistical information made by M. Oemuschi 
in the Fourth Sitting. {See Appendix I. to the present Sitting.) 

M, Cemuschi read out a list of special questions which he 
addressed to the Delegates of Belgium. 

It was determined that this document should be printed and 
distributed. {See Appendix II, to the present Sitting.) 

Mr, Dana Morton qIso placed on the table the list of historical 
questions of which he had given notice in the preceding Sitting. 

It was decided to print and distribute this document also. 
{See Appendix III. to the present Sitting.) 

The Delegate of Norway proceeded to add to the list of 
statistical questions prepared by M. Cemuschi, a request for the 
following information : "The Governments are requested to be 
good enough to furnish, for as far back as possible in the past, 
and, if they can, year by year, detailed information on the gold 
and silver coins deposited for exchange in their mints with 
specification of the number of the coins, by kinds and by date of 
production." 

It was agreed that this question should be printed and 
distributed. 

The general discussion was then resumed, 

Mr, Mowe (Delegate of the United States) said : If the idea 
has obtained anywhere, or with anyone, that the Government of 
the United States urges upon the nations a bi-metallic coinage » 
in order to provide a market for its silver, I wish to say, with^ 
considerable emphasis, the idea is a mistaken one. 
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Silyer is, indeed, produced in the United States, but not by 
the United States. The mines within her borders hare yielded 
in the nine years from 1871 to 1879 inclusive, something less 
than 264 million dollars of silver. That is less than an annual 
yield of 33 millions. But the Government does not work or own 
those mines. They are as free to the enterprise of a European 
as to that of an American. It is doubtful if they are a source 
of national wealth. A few great bonanzas have been discovered, 
which yield large profits. But well-informed persons are of the 
opinion that, in the aggregate, more money has been invested 
in her silver mines, than has been realized from them. Well- 
informed persons are not of the opinion that the Government of 
the United States is legislating or negotiating in the interest of 
those who own the bonanzas. Well-informed persons are of 
opinion that the proprietors of the bonanzas can take care of 
themselves. Well-informed persons are of opinion that the 
wheat crop of a single state is worth more than the silver crop 
of all the states. When the Government wants silver for any 
purpose, it can always buy silver at the market price. It should 
not be forgotten that the Government of the United States has 
contracted debts to the amount of nearly two thousand millions 
[£400,000,000]. That is nearly equal to sixty years product of 
our mines. The debts of the United States are payable in ddUars. 
A dollar is a specific thing, accurately defined by statute. The 
weight and fineness are strictly limited. It may be made either of 
gold or of silver. If made of silver, it must contain 412^ grains. 
If it weighs but 411 grains, it is not a dollar, and so is not 
deliverable. If, on the contrary, it weighs a pound, it is not a 
doUar, and so is not deliverable. Should the wisdom of the world 
combine to depreciate silver to ten cents an ounce, there is no 
provision in our statute, and no clause in the contract, requiring 
the Government to pay in gold dollars. I am not authorized to 
say the Government would elect to pay in gold dollars. I have 
indeed been told recently, by authority for which I have very 
high respect, that if the Gt>vemment should choose to deliver 
silver at 412^ grains to the doUar, it would be compelled to take 
silver from all the world at the same rate ! That is not so writ 
in the bond. Should the learned doctors impose that condition 
upon us, we shall doubtless comply ; but it is hardly probable 
they will impose it ! 






\ 
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Otir Government, therefore, has no call to bull the market 
for silver. Nor has that Government any occasion to be envious 
of the popularity of gold. In the same nine years the mines 
within her borders yielded 66,000,000 [£11,000,000] more of 
gold than of silver. 

It is not easy to depreciate one metal without appreciating 
the other. Could state-craft discover some subtle alchemy which 
would transmute the silver of the world into dross to-morrow, I 
leave it to the economist to say how much less, or how much 
greater, would be the purchasing power of our annual gold 
product than is the power of both products now. But, whether 
greater or less, it must be conceded that the Government of the 
United States has no call to bull or bear the bullion market in 
either metal. 
' \ Other and greater interests concern that Government. Our 

people are farmers, not miners. They work a cheap and generous 
soil, under a genial climate. Our cotton crop in 1879 was valued 
at 242 million dollars [£48,400,000]. That is more than seven 
times the annual yield of our silver mines. The wheat crop for 
the same year was valued at 407 millions [£81,400,000], which 
is more than twelve times an average silver crop. The maize 
was valued at 580 millions [£116,000,000]. That is more than 
eight times the average of a year's product of both metals, and 
almost eighteen times the average of a year's product of silver. 
The aggregate value of our agriculture for that year was com- 
puted at 2,240,000,000 dollars [£448,000,000] ! 

Doubtless we are selfish, but not necessarily silly : at least, 
not unnecesscunly silly. Statesmen will be slow to believe the 
Government of the United States has turned its back upon 
these enormous interests, in ord^r to storm European sentiment 
on behalf of that comparatively petty interest embarked in 
silver mining. 

We do not seek a pinched market, pining for our so-called 
precious metals. We rather wish to find a busy and lusty world, 
to help consume the really precious fruits of our agriculture. 
We seek a thrifty world to pay for them. 

It is the profound belief of that Government that no such 
world is possible if its money is to be limited to a single metal. 

If, indeed, money had no other office but to measure values, 
and if the world had contracted no debts, perhaps it would not 
much matter whether one or both the metals were employed in 
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coinage. Such is not our happy condition. On the contrary, 
debts have been contracted — public and private. The debts of 
the principal nations are returned at nearly thirty thousand 
millions of dollars [£6,000,000,000]. 

It is of infinite concern that those debts shall be paid. They 
can only be paid by the sale of commodities. Commodities can 
be sold only at the market value. When those debts were con- 
tracted the value of commodities was measured by a money 
standard which comprised both metals. 

The money of the world is to-day bi-metallic. True ; but 
one metal is employed here and only the other there : but the 
great fact remains that both are employed somewhere. 

Silver in India helps to sustain prices in England, while the 
gold in England performs the same office in India. To enforce 
the payment of existing indebtedness after either of the metals 
shall have been abstracted from the standard of value, is an 
experiment which I ardently hope will not be attempted during 
my lifetime. 

But money performs an office other and higher than that 
of measuring values. It is the g^eat instrumentality by which 
commodities are exchanged. For that great office both the 
metals are inadequate. Ages of experience have proved that. 
Accordingly, we see to-day in all great commercial countries, the 
coin circulation is supplemented by paper issues. In some, the 
amount of such issues is limited by the law of convertibility: in 
others, no such limit can be imposed. I do not now remember 
one truly commercial country which has not, in the course of 
a century, been forced upon paper issues, beyond the limit of 
convertibility. 

The demand for circulation grows with the world's increasing 
trade. We are in no danger of inundation from the precious 
metals. Enormous lines of railways being unrolled upon both 
hemispheres, great fleets of steam-driven ships, traversing all 
our seas, reveal a commerce, gigantic to be sure, but it is young. 
It is substantially the growth of but little more than two decades. 
If statesmen of the present time do not strangle the future, 
this child of twenty years will prove the mother of a commerce 
which defies calculation and appals prophecy. When we shall 
find a redundant coinage, it will not be caused by prolific mines, 
but by stagnant trade. And when trade is crippled production 
halts. Men will not sweat to produce what they cannot consume 
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nor sell. And it is not to be forgotten that the demonetization 
of silver means the retirement of not only nearly half the 
world's coin circulation, but of more than half of its convertible 
paper issues. It means to double the weight of existing obliga- 
tions, and to compress the world's activities into half their 
existing scope. It means to consign the nineteenth century to a 
pauper's grave, and to lay the heavy hand of paralysis on the 
cradle of the twentieth. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to remember that every state, 
represented in that Conference which assembled in this city in 
1878, joined in the cry — " It is necessary to maintain in the 
world the monetary functions of silver as well as those of gold." 
Such was the solemn judgment of that great assembly of 
notables. Germany was not represented in that Ooaference, but 
the sentiments avowed by her delegate here leave no room to 
doubt she would have concurred in that admonition had she 
been present. The Conference did not say it was expedient ; they 
declared it necessary to maintain in the world the monetary 
functions of silver. 

There is no need to say, that so long as the world maintains 
the monetary functions of silver as well as gold, the money of 
the world will be bi-metallic, not mono-metallic. Mono-metal- 
lism, whether as a theory or a practical system, was condemned 
by the Conference of 1878. It was condemned not only by the 
final judgment of the tribunal, in the resolution from which I 
have just quoted, but it was condemned by the timely and 
precious utterances of some delegates supposed to be most favour- 
able to a gold standard. Thus Mr. Goschen, from England, 
held this energetic language : — ^' I merely desired to combat the 
theory of the economists who demand the universal adoption of 
the single gold standard, a measure which, in my view, might be 
the cause of the greatest disaster. I maintain my assertions in 
this connection absolutely. I believe that it would be a great 
misfortune if a propaganda against silver should succeed, and I 
protest against the theory according to which this metal must be 
excluded from the monetary systems of the world." 

On another day the same eminent authority said : — '^ A 
campaign against silver would be extremely dangerous, even for 
4H>untries with a gold standard ;^^ and on the same occasion he asked 
with an energy quite justified by the importance of the question : 
'^ If all states should resolve on the adoption of a gold standard, 
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would there be sufficient gold for the purpose wilhout a tremendous 
crisis ? " 

In the final report made by the English Delegates to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, they commended their 
own labours in that Conference in these words : — ** We trust we 
may be considered to have made some contributions towards 
averting what might be a suicidal tendency in several quarters 
to hasten the disuse of silver as currency." 

Those eminent gentlemen spoke too timidly of their own 
merits. They spoke too- tenderly of that fatal tendency which 
they combated. If that tendency was suiddal, why not murderous 
also ? If it would be fatal to the commercial life of G-ermany 
or of the United States to hasten the disuse of silver, why not 
fatal to the commercial life of Great Britain also ? ''A campaign 
against silver," said Mr.Goschen, ''would be extremely dangerous 
even for countries with a gold standard." The earnest protests 
of the British Delegates not only '' contributed to arrest" that 
campaign — ^they arrested it. The whole armament was dis- 
banded. 

I do not forget that Mr. Gt>schen emphatically declared it 
would be impossible for him and his colleagues ** to support any 
declaration in favour of a double standard." 

To be sure not. Bi-metallism is a name. The Britii^ 
Delegates disowned it. What they stoutly insisted upon was, 
not a hi-metallic standard, but a standard comprising two metah ! 

England said in 1878 what she had said for more than fifty 
years : — We will not maintain the monetary functions of silver in the 
kingdom; but she saidy with great emphasis, those functions must he 
maintained in the world. 

This last sentiment was echoed by the whole Conference. 
Mono-metaUism was condemned by the unanimous verdict of that 
Conference. 

But if it be truly necessary that the monetary functions of 
silver as well as those of gold should be maintained, it seems 
quite rational to conclude some one must maintain them. 

Who shall assume the duiy of maintaining silver, and who 
shall maintain gold? 

The favourite method of meeting that necessity seems to be to 
divide the two metals among the nations, assigning silver to this 
and gold to that ; to make partition of the standard of value. 

We read of a conclave of statesmen who some centuries ago 
sat down to make partition of Christ's raiment. 
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However equitably the parcels were distributed, we may be 
sure the integrity of the suit was destroyed. 

And however fairly these two metals may be divided between 
the nations, it is quite certain the integrity of the standard of 
value will be destroyed. 

I think I might say, without danger of contradiction from 
any lawyer here, that a common standard of value is not the 
subject of partition — that the nations hold it, not as tenants in 
common, but as joint tenants. 

I waive that suggestion. We know — the world knows to its 
cost — that the two metals can be divided, whatever may become of 
the standard of value. 

Very well ; let us proceed to the division. Having resolved 
that the world must have both metals, and that no country ought 
to attempt to maintain both, let us abandon the attempt to form 
a bi-metallic imion, and resolve ourselves into a commission for 
actual partition. To whom, then, shall we assign silver, to 
whom, gold? The professors of monetary science tell us there is 
a scientific principle upon which the partition may be made. Un- 
happily they do not ag^ee as to that principle. In one school 
we are taught that gold should be maintained by the rich, 
nations, and silver by the poor. In another we ' are taught 
that gold should be assigned to the Western nations, and 
silver to the Eastern. Either principle in application would 
lead to awkward results. This Conference would probably 
have too much regard for economic truth to assign Germany, 
Holland, Italy, France, and the United States to the cate- 
gory of poor nations, and surely too much regard to geo- 
graphic truth to assign any of them to the category of Eastern 
nations. Either principle, therefore, would require those five 
states to throw down the silver standard, and take up the gold 
standard. Anyone can calculate for himself what a supply of 
silver would thereby be thrown upon the market, and what a 
demand for gold would be made upon it. Under such a move- 
ment, the question of Mr. Goschen recurs with portentous 
significance— can the gold be had without a tremmdous ermsf 
The Conference of 1878 wisely, as I must think, declined the 
work of actual partition. It affirmed the necessity for main- 
taining the monetary functions of silver as well as those of gold, 
but left the duty of xaaintaining either to volunteers. Their 
language was: ''The selection for use of one or the other of 
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these two metalB, or of both siixiultaneously, should be governed 
by the special situation of each state or group of states.'' That 
system has been tried, and has signally failed. The volunteers 
do use silver, but do not maintain its monetary functions. It 
is the fanction of money to measure and determine values. 
Silver as employed by the volunteers does not determine values ; 
on the contrary, it confuses values. It confounds them. It is 
self -contradictory. It reports one thing on one day, and another 
thing on the day following. Such is the situation, as I under- 
stand it, with which we are confronted. Silver must be main- 
tained in the standard of values. Left to the voluntary choice 
of nations, it is not so maintained. We have no common 
Parliament, empowered to say who must and who need not 
maintain it. What shall be done ? 

The Government of the United States steps forward to say 
frankly and in good faith : we recognize this common necessity 
affirmed by the Conference of 1878. We are ready to do our 
full share to meet it : we wiU stand side by side with other 
states represented here, in maintaining the monetary functions 
of both metals ; we will concert with you the- proper relations 
between the two ; we will open our mints to the coinage of both 
such rates as we shall together deem just, and upon that ratio 
we will hold each to be the peer of the other in all our trade, 
domestic and foreign. If any fairer way of meeting this 
acknowledged necessity exists, I have not heard it and I cannot 
conceive it. 

And now for a moment let me consider the objections urged 
against this way. I shall do the cause of the remonstrants no 
injustice if I assume that no serious defect is likely to be found 
in our plan which has not been revealed by the very able dele- 
gate from Belgium. I have tried to comprehend his argument 
as well as I could by the aid of a very diligent and, I hope, 
faithful translation. What is the argument ? First he assures 
us we have aggravated the nature of the malady to be treated, 
and wholly mistaken its locality. He has been through the 
hospital with evident care. He divides the patients into three 
groups, consisting first of the gold-standard states ; second, of 
the paper-money states ; and third, of the states having really 
a gold standard, but pieced out with bi-metallic rags ! The first 
group, he assures us, are well : never better. The second, 
though ailing, he argues, plausibly, would not be benefited by 
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our prescription of a two-metal standard, because at present 
they can keep neither metal on their stomachs. The third group 
he admits to be feeble, even crippled ; but if worth treating at 
all are not to be benefited by the treatment proposed, but only 
injured thereby. 

Accepting for the moment that report of the condition of the 
hospital, I respectfully submit it is not well for the family of 
states, not even for those favoured members who now lie in the 
middle of the bed, warm and dewy, under the protecting folds of 
that blanket which is supposed to be woven from the golden 
fleece, when so many of their sisters lie uncovered, freezing and 
stifEening by their side. Sooner or later the death damps must 
penetrate to the very centre of the couch. 

But has not the honourable delegate himself fatally mistaken, 
not only the nature of the malady, but the location of it ? To 
me it seems a disease not peculiar to this state or that, to this 
organization or the other. It seems to me rather a disease which 
has fastened upon an interest, or if you please, an industry 
common to all States. 

What is the disease? It is not that ten Indian rupees are not 
equal to an English sovereign. It is not that 15^ ounces of 
silver, of the French or American standard, will not buy an ounce 
of gold in the London market. The trade of the world would 
readily adjust itself to any given ratio between the two metals, 
if that ratio could be once fixed. The difficulty is, the ratio is 
not fixed. It is oscillating ; it is sensitive ; it is influenced not 
merely by the acts but by the threats of every state. Look at 
the facts. 

That ratio fluctuated during the year 1878 between 17*14 to 1, 
and 19 to 1. In 1877 the vibrations were less. In 1876 they 
were much greater. According to the Director of the United 
States Mint, the relative value at London in January was 16*10 
to 1 ; and in July following it was 19*48 to 1. Such a vibration 
must make trade g^ddy. Other authorities make the oscillation 
still greater. . But we are told, if silver went down, gold went 
up ; and how does that hurt the gold states ? Considered merely 
as owners of coin, that did not hurt them at all. But, in the 
next six months, the rates flew from 19*48 to 1 to 16*50 to 1 ! 
How did the gold-owners enjoy that ? 

That is, however, a very narrow view to take of the subject. 
We must not forget that it was the standard by which commoditiea^ 
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are valued, which underwent such violent oscillations. If quantity 
is to be measured by a standard which alternately expands and 
contracts, what matter who holds the standard at any given point 
of time ? The great point is to sell when the measure is smallest, 
and to buy when it is largest. The standard of value is not 
applied in the same way as the standard of measure ; and so it 
is true that oscillations in the former do affect him who holds 
the standard as well as all who buy and sell according to it. 
"We must remember that the states whose representatives de- 
liberate here, conduct an enormous exchange of commodities in 
the course of a year. The Year-Book returns their aggregate 
exports for the year 1878 at 771,245,699 pounds sterling, and 
their imports at 929,140,677 pounds. The statement is avowedly 
but quite partial as to five of the countries. We are therefore 
forced to conclude that our common constituents bought and 
sold, during the year 1876, commodities to the aggregate value 
of nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds sterling; valued by a standard 
composed of two metals, one of which fell during the first six 
months of the year from 16-10tol9*48tol and during the last 
six months, swung nearly the whole way back again. 

Only he who knows that the merchants of his country 
always bought when the standard of value was shortest, and 
always sold when it was longest, can say with confidence that 
his countrymen were always happy ; and the man who knows 
that is not a delegate here. 

I protest I have no wish to propagate hypocondria in this 
assembly, and yet I cannot quite accept the clean bill of health 
given by the honourable Delegate from Belgium to the so-called 
gold standard states. 

I think it safer to conclude with Mr. Goschen, that whatever 
policy depreciates silver does menace the gold states. I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that whenever you tamper with the 
standard of value, you do menace every state and every human 
being who uses it. 

I, therefore, recommend bi-metallism, not as specially needed 
by one state or another, but as essential to the integrity of that 
standard by which you determine the value of every commodity 
which the world buys or sells. 

Still we are cautioned against the prescription. We are told 
bi-metaUism will knock away the bulkheads which now confine 
silver to a part of the world, and will inundate the whole world ^ 
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that upon states which now haye too much silver, it will pour 
more, and upon states which have none, it will pour too much. 

We are even amused with the conceit that France and the 
United States are conspiring for a bi-metallic union, each 
chuckling over the idea that it will, by its aid, unload its silver 
upon the other. We are encouraged to believe that as soon as a 
common rate has been established for silver in all markets, cargoes 
of five-franc pieces will leave Havre to be coined into ^iollars by 
the United States, and cargoes of dollars will leave New York to 
be coined into five- franc pieces by France ! We are evert 
startled with the idea, that so soon as all the sovereignties 
represented here have decreed a common par between gold and 
silver throughout their dominions, Indian rupees will put on 
their boots and start for Liverpool, while British sovereigns will 
take wing for Calcutta ! I disbelieve all such transmigration. I 
doubt the practicability of creating a brisk trade between markets 
remote from each other, by exchanging things which have 
precisely the same office and the same value in both ! 

But why endeavour to fix a par between silver and gold ? 
we are asked. It can only be done by pulling down gold as 
much as we elevate silver. Precisely. The object is to unite 
them both in one standard. If you were to sever a muscle of 
your leg and send for a surgeon to close it, you would hardly 
expect him to object, that it could only be done by drawing 
down the upper section as much as the lower was elevated ! The 
point is to have them unite. 

The same general idea found expression by the honourable 
delegate from Belgium, when he said in 1878, *' You do not 
facilitate transportation when you lash a -fast boat to a slow one ; 
you retfiu:d one as much as you accelerate the other.** 

Beyond all question. But if your freight consists of a single 
parcel which cannot be loaded on one boat, can you contrive a 
better expedient than to lash the boats together ? A commerce 
of enormous bulk is embarked upon these two metals. . When a 
seam opens betweeO) then fortunes disuppear. Is it not better 
to lash them together? 

But we are told they cannot be lashed together — that the 
laws of trade defy political regulations, and that whatever states 
may decree, only intrinsic value can give authority to money. 

All history refutes this assumption ; but let it be conceded : 
has not utility some authority over intrinsic value ? And what 

Ci 
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beside air and water is more useful than moneys with which all 
debts may be discharged, all injuries redressed, and all things 
which move in the air or on the earth, or through the waters 
under the earth, may be bought and sold ? When Europe and 
America shall have combined to confer this universal, incessant, 
imperious utiliiy alike upon two coins, the broker will as soon 
think of asking boot when swapping pins, as of earning com- 
missions by the exchange of those coins. 

Very well : I conclude with Lady Macbeth, that if we fail, 
** we fail." But, in view of recent history, one who ventures 
upon the domain of prophecy should move with caution. Only 
fourteen years ago a Conference assembled in this city, repre- 
senting nineteen States, including France and the United States, 
unanimously recommended the universal adoption of a gold 
standard ! Only three years ago another Conference, with equal 
unanimity, resolved that the monetary functions of both metals 
mttst be maintained ! All we have surely learned since is, that 
the plan proposed by that Conference for maintaining the func- 
tions of both is abortive. It is evident that the next thing to be 
tried is, in the language of the Circus, ** something else." 

In this connection it is important to remember that the plan 
now proposed is, that of a union upon perfectly equal terms. I 
venture to predict we shall have that or nothing. 

I have listened with interest, but wholly without sympathy, 
to the various suggestions which have been ofltered for the relief 
of the silver market. I heard the candid statement made by 
the honourable delegate from Germany, in the opening of these 
deliberations, to the effect that the Empire will proceed with 
caution in making future sales of her silver, and may possibly 
be willing to coin a few more discredited millions. I heard the 
encouraging suggestion of M. Pirmez, that when Italy shall 
resume specie payments, we who are limping with an excess of 
silver may shove some five-franc pieces on to her. I listened to 
the flattering idea of Dr. Broch, that we may be able to stack 
up more millions in India and the East. I have even heard it 
whispered that rather than see us poor cripples actually sink, 
some of the gold standard states might, in some generous 
Christian mood, consent to carry a little more of this leprous 
silver ! It is all very kindly meant, but I respectfully submit it 
is a mistaken kindness. Let me repeat once more : the United 
States Government does not seek a better market for a depre- 
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dated coin. Its purpose is to reform your standard of value by 
extirpating from it all depreciated coins. We do not wish to 
load any of our sister States : we wish rather to unload them 
all. We invite you to a union which will eradicate depreciated 
coin from our monetary system. If you cannot accept our 
invitation, do not seduce us into a union to perpetuate the reign 
of such coin. 

The people who sent us here have sought a stable standard 
of value with great diligence. To them it is of the first import- 
ance. They are farmers, not traders. Seventy-six per cent, of 
their annual earnings are from the soil. They have but one 
seed-time and one harvest. If it be important to the British 
merchant that the standard of value should not change while his 
cargo is going from Liverpool to Brazil, much more is it import- 
ant to the farmers of the United States, who in the spring time 
invest a thousand millions in one venture, that the standard of 
value does not decline before they have gathered and marketed 
their harvest. 

I fear Europe does not remember through what sacrifices our 
people have sought stability for that standard which measures 
the cost of every planting, and the value of every crop. Let me 
remind you. Less than twenty years ago our people were doing 
business with a paper circulation, depreciated until three dollars 
would but little more than purchase one of coin. You remember 
to what a dizzy height prices mounted. Enormous taxes were 
levied upon the people annually. Our interest account rose to 
more than 143 million dollars [£28,600,000] a-year. Our pension 
list is more than 40 millions [£8,000,000]. Since the war closed 
in 1865 our annual taxes have defrayed our annual expendi- 
tures, and have, besides, paid off more than 800 million dollars 
[£160,000,000] of the national debt, and during all that time 
prices have been subjected to that remorseless compression 
which results from steady contraction of the circulation. 

No man has bought who did not know he would sell to a 
shrunken market. No man has planted who did not know that 
the standard which measured the cost of his seed and his labour 
would by no means be accepted to measure the value of his crop. 
We have trod the wine-press. We hoped we had achieved the 
victory. Neither Treasury nor bank has a note on the market 
which will not command coin on presentation. 

Q 2 
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Still we have not found the stable standard which we sought. 
It no longer oscillates from the presence of a depreciated paper, 
but from the presence of a depreciated coin. 

If, as is so confidently predicted, we are to leave this Con- 
ference crowned with defeat, it is not for me to say what course 
our people will take, for I do not know. It is hardly probable 
a people who have endured so long will faint so near the end. 
They have fondly hoped, with the aid of their sister states, to 
forge a single standard from a double coinage. If that aid is 
denied, they may possibly persist in the effort, alone to hold the 
two metals in equipoise, while half the states are jumping on 
one and half on the other. But that is very difficult ; axid if you 
persuade them at last, that they must surrender one metal, and 
that the only blanket which can give warmth is the golden one, 
they may conclude to throw away all bi-metallic rags and seek 
for a part of that blanket. 

I know quite well that the only condition upon which we can 
hope to share that blanket is, that we sell to the world more 
than we buy from it ; and I know, as M. Pirmez has reminded 
us, how delusive these reported balances of trade may be. But 
our people produce food, and food is a prime necessity to all 
industry. We shall, therefore, hope to continue to trade with 
the world upon some terms ; and, besides, when I learn that 
during the last fiscal year, the deposits of gold at the Mints and 
Assay offices of the United States, included not only thirty-five 
millions [£7,000,000] of domestic production, but 62,550,837 
dollars [£12,510,167] of foreign coin and bullion, I am persuaded 
that, what ice call the balance of trade, is something better than 
a delusion. 

M, VroUk (Delegate of Holland) said: I do not hesitate to 
declare to you that I am among the number of those converted 
entirely to bi-metallism. I will give you as short an account as 
possible of the phases through which the monetary system has 
passed in our coimtry ; and how, at last, we have arrived at bi- 
metallism. I have been occupied with the monetary system for 
more than forty years. When the united provinces of the 
Netherlands and Belgium were re-united under one single 
sceptre, these two countries had an immense variety of coins, 
for formerly almost every province arrogated to itself the right 
to coin. A monetary law was passed in 1816, under £ing 
William I. Its aim was to establish a circulation having the 
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ancient florin, called the iioiin of the 200 as, as an unit ; but, at 
the same time, a gold piece of 1 florins was admitted. The 
florin contained 9 grs. 613 milligrams of silver ; the piece of 10 
florins coDtained 6 grs. '056 milligrams of gold. The proportion 
was 1 to 15*873. It is to be regretted that it was thus decided 
to take a proportion differing from that of 15^, which existed in 
France. Besides this, to meet the wishes of the inhabitants of 
Belgium, the franc was admitted into the public treasuries, but 
at too high a rate. It was accepted at 47^ cents, although 
it was really only worth 46*8 cents. The result was, as M. 
Pirmez has remarked, that the new pieces of 3 florins quitted 
the Brussels mint, and went off to the Lille mint, in order to 
return from it under the form of 5 -franc pieces. 

The law was executed leniently. They also coined pieces in 
gold, and in proportion as they coined gold, it became more and 
more difficult to coin silver. The political events of 1830 
followed — ^the separation of Belgium and Holland ; the expenses 
of the war, and financial difficulties. It was only in 1844 that 
the re-minting of the old coins was seriously resumed and was 
executed with vigour. Already, in 1839, they had changed the 
monetary law. By the side of the old and worn silver pieces, 
they had the pieces of five or ten florins in gold, of which they 
had coined a quantity of the value of 172 J millions florins 
[£17,250,000]. The used and worn silver pieces could not be 
used for international transactions. It was gold which formed 
the basis of exchange. Exchange was regulated, not on the 
florin, but on the one-tenth part of the price of ten florins in 
gold. They thought they could obviate all these difficulties by 
adopting the florin of the actual weight of 10 grs., corres- 
ponding to the metrical decimal system, which we had already 
adopted a long time before, and of the fineness of iVo^o th. As 
long as the pieces of gold remained in circulation — and they 
were of great use during the operation of re-minting — we had 
bi-metallism with the proportion of 1 to 15-504. From 1842 
to 1849, 85 J millions of florins [£8,525,000] (nominal value) 
were withdrawn and were re-coined into new pieces of silver. 
This operation cost eight millions of florins [£800,000] to the 
state of which more than seven millions [£700,000] was the 
loss on the nominal value of the worn coins. 

Before commencing vigorously the re-mintage of our old 
coins, they had carefully weighed the question whether they 
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ought to adopt the gold standard or that of silver, while 
keeping gold up to the end of the re-mintage, to facilitate this 
important operation. They decided on silver. For more than a 
century and a-half the florin had been the unit of all transac- 
tions. They were not willing to have a unit which could not be 
paid except in subsidiary money. We decided in favour of 
silver, because it answers better to the character of our wealth, 
to the requirements of our ordinary needs. The directors of 
our greatest institution of credit, the Netherlands Bank, also 
declared against gold; first, on account of the necessity of 
joining with it a silver money of an intrinsic money value, and 
below its nominal value, and of which the necessary quantity 
might easily exceed by a great deal the estimates which had 
been made in advance ; and also, because gold, on account of 
its great variability in value (this was in 1845), and of its more 
easy displacement, must necessarily cause more frequent oscilla- 
tions in the price of stocks. In proportion as the re-mintage 
advanced, we became occupied with the necessity of instituting 
a single standard. By the law of the 26th September, 1847, the 
system of the simple silver standard was adopted. I mention 
this date so that you may see that our monetary legislation pre- 
ceded the discovery of the auriferous deposits in California and 
in Australia. I think it necessary to state that it was not the 
fear of the depreciation of gold which served as a motive power; 
it was simply the expression of what experience has taught us. 
The simple silver standard having been judicially proclaimed, 
furnished all the inhabitants of the kingdom with the oppor- 
tunity of ridding themselves of their gold. This opportunity 
was given them in the month of June, 1850. A sum of 50 
millions,* not reaching to the one-third of the pieces struck, was 
presented by the public. It was sold in 1850 and 1851 by the 
Government, which lost on it a little more than one million.* In 
short, the Netherlands did 'not hesitate to sacrifice more than 
10 millions of florins [£1,000,000] in order to withdraw all the 
old silver coins to replace them by new coins, and to arrive by 
the demonetization of gold at the simple silver standard. Before 
quitting this subject, permit me to tell you that the above- 
mentioned law of September, 1847, admitted (by the side of the 
legal silver pieces and the subsidiary coins) the coins of com- 

* I presume M, Yrolik means florins here ; if so, the amounts are 
£6,000,000 and J6100,000.-~A. C. T. 
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merce in gold. Besides tlie ducats which are still sometimes asked 
for, there were guillaumes, with double and half g^illaumes. 
These pieces only showed their weight and their standard. It 
may be said that this system was a complete fiasco; although 
the gnillaume d'or was struck at the same rate and at thd 
same standard as the ancient piece of 10 florins, which was very 
much sought after, no one would take it. The uncertainty of 
its price rendered it unpopular. During the years 1851 and 
1853, there were only coined of these pieces 10,000 gml- 
laumes, 10,000 half guillaumes, and 2,636 double guillaumes ; 
and, after 1853, no more pieces were coined. I thought it 
useful to call your attention to this point. From time to time 
this idea of coined ingots finds defenders ; put in practice by us 
no one would take them, and it is probable that it would be the 
same anywhere else. 

You will understand that we as silver mono-metallists were 
extremely pleased, when, having finished our demonetization of 
gold, the discoveries in California and Australia caused great 
apprehension and made everyone fear a probable fall in the 
value of gold. The price of silver remained in great trans- 
actions unafEected up to 1872 ; it was only in small transactions 
that it showed small differences from time to time. With us 
gold and silver are always sold by a calculation at the price of 
the pure metal and not at the price of the metal of a certain 
standard. Our legal prices are of a standard of tVVo*^s» ^{om. 
which it follows that a kilogram of fine silver can be made into 
105 florins 82 cents in florins or half -florins. Anyone has always 
been able, since 1847 up to 1872, that is to say for twenty-five 
years, to sell his silver to the Netherlands Bank at the price of 
104 florins 65 cents; the bank kept 1 florin 17 cents as cost of 
manufacture, transport, etc. The price of silver at Amsterdam 
never changed and was in no wise affected by the production of 
the mines which oscillated very considerably in different years 
between 1850 and 1871, and varied from 742,000 to 1,152,800, 
or by nearly 70 per cent. If we consider this experience, can it 
be denied that the law has a preponderating influence on the 
prices of the metals, and that it is not only production and 
demand which regulate them. The quiet which Holland had 
enjoyed was roughly disturbed when Germany changed her 
monetary system and adopted the single gold standard. A 
Ccmimission was nominated, of which I had the honor to b« a 
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member, to advise what waa to be done under these circumBtanceB. 
It proposed to forbid the free coinage of silver. This was done 
by the law of 2lBt May, 1873. As long as we had any hope that 
Germany would adhere to bi-metallism the Commission proposed 
only to strike a gold piece by the side of the silver coins ; when 
Grermany adopted the simple gold standard, the Commission 
proposed to do the same. But this idea was not adopted by the 
States General, so that we now have a piece of gold of which the 
coinage is free by the side of pieces of silver of which the 
continuous coinage is prohibited ; but both gold pieces and silver 
pieces have full legal-tender power. We have therefore what it 
has been agreed to call the halting system. No one believes 
tliat it is desirable to retain it. If it should ever happen that 
identical pieces which might have currency in a considerable 
group of states should be coined it would be the piece of 25 
francs, which they would have specially in view. Our piece 
of 10 florins contains 6 grams 045 milligrams of fine gold. If 
they ever make the piece of 25 francs we could have struck a 
piece of 12 florins containing exactly the .same quantity of fine 
gold as the piece of 25 francs. Holland wishes to join in all 
measures which can bring the different nations togetheif without 
injuring each other's nationality'. I Would note also that when 
they began to strike the new gold pieces — and they have 
already coined more than 74 millions of florins [£7,400,000] of 
it — the price of gold acquired almost the same stability as that 
which silver had during the preceding period. This is how, 
having been for more than a quarter of a century k mono- 
metallist, I became by the force of circumstances a bi-metallist, 
but on the express condition that this system should be adopted 
and put in execution by a considerable group of states. AU the 
world agrees that the depreciation and oscillations in the value 
of silver are a great misfortune for commerce, for industry, and 
the prosperity of all nations ; but we are not in accord on the 
means of remedying this evil. The bi-metallists offer a remedy, 
A remedy which I consider efficacious, and at the present time 
the only one possible. The mono-metallists offer no remedy to 
overcome or even to diminish the existing evil, namely, the fall 
of silver. Of all the ardent defenders of gold, I have not heard 
one who can tell us what we ought to do if silver becomes 
useless. I thank the German Government, which, without 
abaiidoning the gold standard, wishes to undertake certain 
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engagements which may serve to arrest the fall in the price of 
silver. It is a step which the mono-metallists take towards us, 
and we must not neglect its importance. It is not true that 
gold ought to be the standard of the more civilized nations, and 
silver that of the less civilized. Gold serves to pay large sums 
— it serves for international transactions ; silver serves for small 
pajnnents. It is very natural that all those who have gold 
should prefer to fill their purses with gold pieces, and not with 
crowns ; but I ask them to visit the markets — the shops of 
the bakers and of the wine-dealers — to ascertain whether silver 
has not an inmiense place in all the daily transactions of iUhs 
at least, of the total population. Is it prudent to have nothing 
but subsidiary money for all these payments ; and is it not 
better to have by the side of gold for great payments legal 
pieces of silver for smaU payments, rather than to have only a 
subsidiary money for all payments which cannot be made in 
gold ? If this Conference ends in nothing, as mono-metallists 
predict, what will be the consequence to silver ? It is dear that 
its value will be still more depreciated, and all present suffer- 
ings will be increased in a deplorable manner. I am some- 
times afraid that our American colleagues, when they return 
home under the impression that Europe will do nothing to re- 
habilitate silver, will advise their Government to adopt the gold 
standard. Will the famous cloak of Prince Bismarck become 
larger, or will the struggles to cover oneself with it increase in 
a manner very disagreeable for those who sleep under this 
cloak ? But on this point I am fully reassured by the remark- 
able address of Mr. Howe which we have just heard. The 
diminution in the value of silver and its great oscillations are 
a misfortune for all the world. These phenomena cannot be 
attributed to the increased production of silver ; they are the 
results, already predicted in 1873 by our Monetary Commission, 
of the different legislative measures which followed after 1872. 
There is only one remedy : it is the adoption of bi-metallism by 
a considerable group of states. It is this conviction which has 
converted me to bi-metallism. I came to this Conference with 
the optimist hope that it would end in a result conformable to the 
aim which the states who invited us had. K, when we resume 
our laliours, after an adjournment which many delegates wish 
for, we attain a result which will give back to silver the place 
which it had occupied for so long in all monetary transactions, 
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I think that we shall have deserved well of oommerce, of in- 
dustrj, and of the welfare of humanity. 

Sir Lauii Mallet (First Delegate of British India) said : I ask 
leave to add a few observations to the general discussion of the 
question which is occupying our attention before the dose of the 
Sitting, in order to explain to the Conference the position which 
the Government of India, whose representative I am, occupies 
with regard to the proposals of the two Gbvemments who have 
assembled the Conference. 

The position which my colleague and myself occupy here is 
altogether exceptional. The Gt)vernment of India is not even 
invited to join the Bi-metallic Union which has been proposed. 
On the contrary, if I am correctly informed, all that is expected 
of us, so long as England stands aloof, which from the commence- 
ment of the negotiations was well known to everybody, is to 
make no change in the existing monetary system of the Indian 
Empire. 

We are authorized to respond to this desire to the following 
extent — that is to say, that during a certain definite period, the 
duration of which will be settled by further negotiation, the 
Indian Government will engage to maintain its existing system 
of the free coinage of silver having full legal tender faculty 
throughout the Indian possessions of Her Majesty. 

But I must add, that we can only bind ourselves in so 
absolute a manner on condition that a certain number of the 
principal states of the world engage on their part to maintain 
within their territories during the same period the free coinage 
of silver, with full legal-tender faculty, in the proportion of 15^ 
parts of silver to one of gold ; and our engagement would only 
remain in force during the maintenance of this state of things. 

Our position is also exceptional from another point of view. 
No country in the world has done so much, in the years which 
have just elapsed, to maintain the value of silver, and to prevent 
its very serious depreciation increasing. 

The following amounts of silver money, for example, have 
been coined in British India in the years — 

£ 

1877 6,271,000 

1878 16,180,000 

1879 7,210,000 

and I am told, though I cannot guarantee the accuracy of the 
figures, that in the year 1880 we have coined nearly £10,000,000. 
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For the depreciation itself, and for the serious consequences 
which have resulted iroxa it, the Goyemment of India is in no 
way responsible. It has been, if I may say so, the yictim of the 
policy of others. We are then not only ready to lend our aid to 
others in their endeavours to maintain the value of sUver, but we 
have, I think, in a certain sense, a right to daim assistance on 
their part. 

In the short space of fifteen years three International Con- 
ferences on the monetary question have been held in Paris. 

The first, as you are aware, came to the almost unanimous 
conclusion that the basis of any future international concert in 
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monetary matters must be sought in the gold standard, with 
silver as its occasional companion when required. 

Some important countries having, in consequence of this 
opinion, taken steps to demonetize silver, the depreciation of 
this metal ensued; and the injurious results of this state of 
things has been so generally admitted that the majority of the 
states who were represented at the last Conference in 1878 
declared their opinion that it was necessary to maintain in the 
world the monetary functions of silver as weU as of gold, in the 
hope, it is to be supposed, that the selection of one or other of 
the two metals, or their simultaneous employment could be left 
without inconvenience to the independent judgment of each 
state or group of states. This was to establish the ** halting'' 
standard. 

As far as we can judge at present this solution has not had 
very great success. 

The evil continues. Silver is still seriously depreciated ; and 
those who, like the Governments of France and the United 
States, see in this depreciation a source of danger for the future, 
thought it desirable to assemble a third Conference in order to 
discover a new solution. 

But it would appear that even in this Assembly there are 
those who do lyyi believe in the existence of the evil, who go so 
far as to deny it. If there is no evil, if there is nothing to 
remedy, it is certainly idle and useless to discuss the question of 
what remedy to use. But as representing the Gt)vemment of 
India, I cannot concur in such a view. 

No ; the Government which I represent believes that there is 
an evil, an evil very serious at present, and still more serious in 
the future ; and I would ask permission to explain to you in a 
few worda wherein it consists from the Indian point of view. 
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The Government of India has to pay in London about 15 
millions sterling in gold. The greater part of this annual 
charge is compulsory and permanent. Su(rh is the interest of 
the Indian debt contracted in gold, and of the loans guaranteed 
by the railway and canal companies (amounting to about seven 
millions sterling), the pensions and annuities paid to retired 
officers of the Government, both civil and military, and to their 
families* (about 2f millions sterling) ; that portion of the 
military expenditure which relates to pay and commissariat, and 
the greater part of the expenses of the Treasury at home. These 
expenses are fixed by contract or by honourable engagement, 
and cannot be reduced at will. Any change, therefore, in the 
normal value of the relation between gold and silver must 
exercise an important influence on the finances of the Indian 
Empire ; and if this disturbance was likely to be prolonged for 
any considerable time, it would be the duty of the Government 
either to increase its revenue, or to reduce its expenditure, or 
perhaps to have recourse to both of these expedients at once, in 
order to restore the financial equilibrium. 

We have then, first of all, the loss sustained by the Govern- 
ment, which, however, is not of the nature which M. Pirmez 
supposes, but which consists in its remittances of silver to 
England, in order to liquidate expenditure incurred at home. In 
the present year these remittances will amount to about 
£17,000,000 ; and the loss actually resulting from the deprecia- 
tion of the silver is estimated at more than £2,000,000, a loss 
which has been exceeded in previous years. 

It may be replied that what the Treasury loses the population 
gains, and that it could very well support an increase in taxation 
in order to compensate the Government. But it must be 
remembered that this line of argument ignores completely the 
conditions in which the Government of India is placed. A 
considerable portion of its income cannot be increased — I refer 
to the land revenue-^because in Bengal it is fixed in perpetuity, 
and in other provinces for long periods. 

* In the case of the officers of the Covenanted Civil Service a large pro- 
portion (varying from one-half to nearly the whole) of their pension consists 
of deductions made from their salaries at the rate of 4 per cent., and accumu- 
lated from the day they enter the service till they leave it. The amount 
paid by a civilian towards his own pension increases with the length and 
importance of his services, and the system tells most heavily on the highest 
officials. Lord Hartington noticed in the House this year that the amounts 
so paid must be deducted from the Home charges of the Grovemment of 
India, as they were paid by individuals and not by the State. — A. C. T. 
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Besides, although we may no doubt look forward in the 
future to some rearrangement of taxation, when the depreciation 
of the coinage has produced its effect in a general rise of prices, 
and particularly in that of labour, we must wait a long time for 
that result, and meanwhile it would be impossible, without 
serious political danger, to propose new taxes based on considera- 
tions which the mass of the people would not be able to under- 
stand. 

But it is not only the actual loss which we have to think 
about ; it is the absolute uncertainty which hangs about the 
future, and which prevents any serious or accurate calculation of 
the revenue and resources of Government. 

Lastly, there is the loss which is sustained by trade. M. 
Pirmez takes small account of the interests of trade in this 
question. I am quite unable to share his opinions. During the 
last few years I have had too many proofs that these interests 
have been seriously affected and injured, in consequence of the 
depreciation, to doubt the reality of the losses incurred. 

It is no doubt true that when trade has been able to adapt 
itself to an alteration in the relative value of the standards of 
the two countries, if this alteration was of a permanent character 
and took place once for all, the evil would cease. But this is 
not the case. The future is as uncertain as the present in the 
existing state of things; and it is thia-uncertainty which im- 
pedes and prevents trade. 

For each commercial operation two calculations are necessary. 
The price of goods must first be calculated in gold, and then the 
price of gold in silver ; and for the latter there is no basis on 
which to go. It is just as if one had to buy cotton with gold in 
order to be in a position to buy wheat with the cotton. In fact, 
it is nothing but a kind of primitive barter, worthy only of an 
early civilization. In my opinion, then, trade sustains an evil, 
and a very serious one. 

Finally, there is the loss sustained by all those, and particu-, 
larly the natives, who have hoarded silver as treasure, and 
have thus lost 20 per cent, of their capital. 

Looking at the matter from a more general point of view, I 
cannot understand how this question can be considered of 
secondary importance. 

Admitting that stability of value is by far the most necessary 
attribute of money^ it cannot, I think, be contested that a 
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bi-metallic standard is less subject to sadden changes in yalue 
than a mono-metallic standard. But failing absolute stability, 
which is, after all, impossible in the economic world, it must 
not be forgotten that there is a great difference between an 
appreciating standard and a depreciating standard. An apprecia- 
ting standard means the want of a sufficient basis for the eyer- 
increasing necessities of exchange, and for the general credit ; 
in other words, it is stagnation of business, fall of prices, dis- 
couragement of industry and the spirit of enterprise, anxiety, 
suffering, crisis, a fatal retrog^ssion, and decadence in the 
material prosperity of the people. On the other hand, a depre- 
ciating standard means, at any rate, whatever its inconveniences, 
and, sometimes, even its dangers, activity, confidence, incessant 
search for new fields for capital — in a word, progress and life. 

When we consider the age in which we live, the immense 
movement, both industrial and intellectual, by which we are 
carried along, new means of communication by land and sea, 
electricity, which converts the whole world into a single market, the 
irresistible tendency among nations towards unity, can we doubt 
that an international standard sufficient in quantity and stable 
in character, as the basis of all our transactions, and all the 
exchanges which multiply day by day under our eyes, is an 
imperious and capital necessity for the civilization and the 
welfare of all the people of the earth ? 

What is our position ? The annual production of the two 
metals is already barely sufficient. It is then obvious that gold 
alone would be still less sufficient, especially when we remember 
that there is already a sensible reduction in its annual pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, the need of money, especially if it was 
invested universally with the legal tender faculty, increases and 
will increase, still more rapidly. 

There are countries which would wish to revert to a metallic 
currency, or which are already preparing for it — ^Italy, Austria, 
and Bussia. There are others like G-ermany, Spain, and even 
the United States, which have not got the quantity generally 
recognized as necessary. There is the increase of population 
and of transactions, especially in those countries which produce 
gold ; in short, there is material and intellectual progress in all 
countries. Is it not reasonable to conclude from all this that we 
should be wise to prepare ourselves for the future in store for 
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us, and to discover, if possible, an international' standard more 
extended and more durable for the development of the com- 
merce of the world ? 

The Government of India, at any rate, is very sensible of 
the inconveniences and the dangers which are caused by the 
existing monetary condition of the world ; and it will appreciate 
very highly the efforts made by the Governments who have 
assembled the Conference, if they find themselves in a position 
to do something to remedy this state of things. At all events, 
it is an effort which ought to be made in the general interest. 
We have heard of a national selfishness, which, from a certain 
point of view, may be regarded as a patriotic virtue ; but in the 
question in which we are occupied at this moment, it is incon- 
testable that an enlightened national selfishness is identical with 
true international interests. 

In the name of my Government then, I thank the two Govern- 
ments who have initiated proposals with such objects in view. 

The solution which has been suggested for our consideration 
is bi-metallism. As regards the scientific basis in which this 
solution is founded, I shall not enter upon an academical dis- 
cussion, which, indeed, at this period, would be very much out 
of place ; but I may, perhaps, be allowed to express my un- 
qualified dissent, though it is at the same time entirely personal 
and individual, from the opinion of M. Pirmez, that it is opposed 
to economic laws. I am disposed to think, on the contrary, that 
considered as a whole, and with the conditions essential to its 
success, the bi- metallic theory is in entire conformity with those 
great economic laws which must always control the acts, of the 
legislator and the fate of nations, and will continue to do so 
more and more ; and that the idea which inspires it is one of the 
most important and fruitful truths of science, worthy of the two 
enlightened Governments which have submitted it for your con- 
sideration. 

M. Pirmez says that it is neither within the right nor the 
power of the legislator to regulate the relative values of gold 
and silver. Bnt how can such a proposition be maintained? 
As regards the right, how can it be pretended that we have the 
right to impose on the population a single metal as money, 
whether trade prefers another or not; and that we have not 
the right to give it the chance of using the two metals in fixed 
proportion, if such a course would be to its interest ? 
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As regards the power, can it be admitted that we can give 
an arbitrary, or, if you please, a conventional, value to gold or 
to silver, and yet that there is no power to fix their relation to 
each other ? For it must be remembered that in this case we 
have to do, not with the law of the cost of production, whatever 
may be its value, but with the supreme law of supply and 
demand. 

I will add one more word on the theory of bi-metallism to the 
observations of M. Pierson, which I have followed with very 
great interest. If I am not mistaken he appeared to be of 
opinion that the place which the precious metals occupy in the 
industrial arts constituted a slight obstacle to the complete accep- 
tation of this doctrine. 

I cannot make this concession to the mono-metallists. It 
appears to me, on the contrary, that the demand for gold and 
silver for industrial purposes does not in any way destroy the 
equilibrium which we desire to establish between their respective 
values. If this demand increases in unequal proportion as 
regards the two metals, the result will be that their relative 
V6due will be affected in precisely the same manner as by a pro- 
duction of unequal value in the gold and silver mines, only it 
will bo in an inverse sense ; that is to say, supposing that the 
demand for gold increases, while that for silver diminishes, the 
value of gold will increase, and the value of silver diminish. 
Well, this change in the relative value of the two metals will be 
the same as if the production of gold had diminished, and that 
of silver had increased ; only in the first case the relation between 
the two would have been changed by an increase in the demand 
for gold, and a diminution in the demand for silver ; whilst in 
the second case the relation would have been changed by a 
diminution in the supply of gold, and an increase in the supply 
of silver. We can then neglect the effect of the employment of 
the precious metals for industrial purposes. 

One word before concluding. Is it true that the abstention 
of England must seriously impede the progress of the govern- 
ments towards bi-metallism ? It must be remembered that in 
preserving a system of gold mono-metallism in England and 
silver mono-metallism in India, the English Government makes 
an important contribution to the bi-metallic system; and it 
appears to me possible that at the commencement of a Bi- 
metallic Union, the adhesion of England and India might even 
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disturb and impede tlie maintenance of an equilibrium ; for it 
might happen that India would absorb more gold in proportion 
to the stock of the world than England would silver. 

It appears to me that there is rather a certain inconsistency 
in the language which is held to us on this point. We are told 
that during the maintenance by England of its gold mono- 
metallic system, it is necessary that India should maintain its 
silver mono-metallism, in order to counterbalance the action of 
England ; and having accepted this theory, we are told that the 
counterbalance would not exist, and that the abstention of the 
two countries is incompatible with the practical success of a bi- 
metallic agreement between other countries. I trust, then, that 
the impossibility of England's joining in such a combination 
will not be considered as fatal to any attempt to maintain the 
value of silver; for we must consider for a moment the 
serious consequences of failure, if all our efforts result in our 
not being able to come to any understanding on this occasion. 
The result will be the status quo ; good according to M. Pirmez, 
bad according to me. But, good or bad, can we rely on main- 
taining the status quo f 

Is it not probable that the situation will become worse every 
day. That the countries which are at present entirely disposed 
to co-operate in the maintenance of silver as money, will be 
obliged to come to a decision, and do their best to establish the 
gold standard. 

As to India, the great wish of the financial authorities in that 
country has been, if possible, to have a common monetary system 
with England. 

Silver being impossible on account of the English system, 
they must choose between bi-metallism or gold, an4 although 
ior the present the latter 6(dution would be too difficult, it is 
certain that if the depredation o{ silver continues, and if by 
reason of the discovery of fresh deposits of gold, or from some 
other cause, the opportunity should offer itself, we should be 
only too ready to seize it, and return to the proposals of the 
Commission which sat at Calcutta in 1868, and to enter, though 
much against our wish, into the struggle which is about to 
commence between the nations of the earth for the sole metal 
which will be left to us as the solid basis of an; international 
currency. 
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I said that in my opinion the proposals whicli have been 
submitted to you, whatever the practical objections may be to 
them, of which I entirely appreciate the effect, are worthy of 
the two great Oovemments who have assembled us here. 

I will add that, in this state of things, it would be scarcely 
dignified, in my opinion, if they allowed themselves to be too 
easily discouraged or prematurely diverted from the objects they 
had in view by these obstacles. It is impossible to admit that 
when these negotiations were set on foot these obstacles were 
not foreseen and recognized. The inevitable abstention of 
England was known to everybody, and nobody has the right 
to complain of it now. The difficulties which Germany would 
find in giving her adhesion were no doubt foreseen ; she comes 
nevertheless and offers us practical concessions of great import- 
ance. 

I do not think, then, that the divergencies of opinion which 
have made themselves felt at this Conference have been of a 
nature to alter to any great extent the prospects which were 
presented in the month of February. As is the case with all 
great reforms and new ideas, especially when a subject so 
difficult and complex as that on which we are engaged is in 
question, time is required to appreciate their bearing, and to 
allow them to penetrate into people's minds, and secure opinions 
and interests. In order to get them accepted we must have 
time, patience, a spirit of conciliation, perseverance, courage, and 
faith. When I consider the eminent men who have prepared 
the ground for these discussions in France and the United 
States, I have some right to believe that these great qualities 
will not be found wanting. 

M. Morel y Prmdergaat (Delegate of Spain) felt sure that he 
was interpreting the feelings of the whole Conference in thanking 
the Delegate of India for his remarkable address. He would 
wish in some way to become possessed of it, in order to ascertain 
its conclusions and to indicate to what practical resolutions it 
might serve as the point of departure. Sir Louis Mallet had 
formally recognized the co-existence in the Anglo-Indian Empire 
of a double mono-metallism— a gold mono-metallism in Great 
Britain, and a silver mono-metallism in British India. He had 
admitted besides the embarrassments, the losses, the sufferings, 
which this sad state of things had caused to commerce and to 
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the Indian treasuries. They were naturally led to ask them- 
selves whether there was no means of transforming into bi- 
metallism, to the great good of England and of India as well as 
of the whole civilized world, this double mono-metallism, which 
was divergent and hurt^l and was maintained in the inverse 
sense by the two parts of the same empire. He was convinced 
that there was such a way, and he thought he ought to call the 
attention of the Conference, and especially of the English 
Delegate, to the following questions of which the affirmative 
solution would be in his opinion able to facilitate notably the 
solution of the Anglo-Indian monetary problem. For this 
purpose it would be sufficient to find the ratio between the two 
metals and to manage so that with Indian silver gold could be 
procured in England and with English gold a fixed quantity of 
Indian silver ; and if that could not be done at present, there 
was a practical and easy method by which they might arrive at 
a solution. The Bank of England, according to the Act of Sir 
Bobert Peel, had the power to constitute its metallic balance of 
the two metals by admitting silver as Jth of the whole.* It 
would be sufficient then to make this power obligatory ; so that 
anyone who brought silver could obtain notes at the Bank of 
Engl«md up to the limit of ith [really |th] of its reserves. This 
right would raise the value of silver, and would be sufficient to 
change the present monetary situation of India. 

Mr. Fremantle (Delegate of England) replied that his 
Government would take into the most serious consideration the 
wishes announced by the Conference. It would be very happy 
to be able, without modifying the situation in which it was now 
placed, and without renouncing the system of the gold standard, 
to find a means of helping the work undertaken by the Con- 
ference ; that is to say, the raising the value of silver. He, 
however, considered it indispensable that the propositions which 
the Conference might put forward should be presented in a form 
as precise as possible, 

Jf. Forsiell (Delegate of Sweden). With regard to the fate 
of the universal bi-metallic system, neither the present mone* 

* Thifi is a mistake of M. Moret. The amoimt whioh may be held in 
silver is i-th of the amount held in gold or -^th of the whole, not^th of the 
whole. (See the Bank of England's letter to Lord GranVille, Vol. IIm P* HO^ 
of the Froc^Verbattz, Jnin-Juillet, and the Bsafc Ghaarter Act of 1844, 
7 & 8 Viot., cap. 82, tec. 2 & S^-^A. 0. T* 

m 2 
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tary situation of the Latin Union, nor the legitimate interests of 
the states with a paper-money regime, form the essential subject 
of our observations ; for the fate of the universal system 
depends, as everyone admits, merely on the spontaneous acces- 
sion of England and of Germany. It has been in vain to say and 
to repeat that the Bank of France has lost, in a few years, 900 
millions of francs in gold [£36,000,000], and has gained 700 
millions of francs [£24,000,000] in silver; that it will lose still 
more of that which it wishes to retain, and will receive still more 
of that which it wishes to get rid of. It has been proved in vain 
that the Bank of Holland sufPers under an insupportable super- 
abundance of silver. It has been in vain declared that the supreme 
urgency of an economic and financial reform in Italy will force 
the whole world to repair its monetary errors. Neither the one 
nor the other will convert Germany and England to the bi- 
metallic system, unless there should be in the economic and 
monetary situation of these two states themselves a motive power 
sufficiently great to triumph by its natural force over mono- 
metallic inertia. 

Germany is overburdened with a silver reserve of the 
National Bank, not exactly known, but sufficiently great to em- 
barrass it, and also with a silver monetary stock still circulating 
and always unrealizable, or realizable with a risk of loss. They 
have made a great stir about this in scientific literature, in the 
daily press, and in the German Parliament, and they have asked 
for bi-metallism and have blamed the mono-metallic reform of 
1871. Nevertheless, the Imperial German Government, while 
confessing before the Conference the real difficulty of the mone- 
tary situation, while praising the efforts of the States favourable 
to bi-metallism to rehabilitate the value of German silver, while 
defining its intentions to facilitate and recompense these efforts, 
remains always favourable to gold moi^o-metallism; and makes 
no concession towards the free coinage of silver, towards the 
unlimited legal-tender power of coined silver. 

As regards England the supreme importance of its Anglo- 
. Oriental commercial relations, is true. They ar^ greatly hindered 
by the suppression of the free coinage of silver in Europe, as are 
also the Anglo-Indian financial relations, the disturbance of 
which is credited to the account of mono-metallic Germany, on 
accoun* of the fajU in the value of silver.. Without denying 
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or affirming the importance of these financial and commercial 
interests one is tempted to suggest this idea, that the danger is 
hardly vital, because the English government, always so attentive 
to the interests of commerce in its own country, reserves to itself 
an absolute inaction on this subject.* M. Cernuschi thinks 
that this reserve will be transformed into haste as soon as the 
Irish question permits the English Government to become 
thoroughly informed with regard to the ruin which threatens it 
and to the prosperity which is offered to it. We have in the 
declaration of the Delegate of India the exact expression of the 
feelings and intentions of the English Government. This declara- 
tion is the exact copy of the German declaration. To facilitate 
the bi-metallism of others they promise to keep in India silver 
mono-metallism; but they make no concession towards an English 
bi-metallism. I venture to say that whatever they may do in 
England to help Oriental interests, they will never get an English 
Minister and Parliament to agree to the entry of England into 
the Bi-metallic Union, to the free coinage of the two metals, or 
to the legal-tender power of two kinds of money. I place no 
special reliance on the thoroughly Conservative feelings of 
Englishmen in monetary matters ; I do not press this reason, 
which seems to me too theoretic, that they will never abandon a 
simple measure of value for a double or composite measure. 
I am contented to consider and to estimate the importance, the 
risk, the ultimate consequences of this bi-metallic convention, 
which is proposed to the English nation, so jealous of its 
sovereignty and of its independence. To appreciate thoroughly 
the chances of this universal bi-metallic system, it is necessary 
especially to examine its details. 

It. is in the high-sounding name of liberty that the free coinage 
of silver, and the free payment in coined silver, ara demanded. 
But liberty for whom, and on what condition ? Liberty for the 
producers and the dealers in silver; and on condition of a 
corresponding obligation for governments and for creditors, on 
condition especially of a necessity imposed on monetary circula- 
tion, and on the metallic reserves of the countries which have 
entered into the bi-metallic union. I said ^ ^necessity;" but 
notice how this necessity is imposed, how on occasion it is dis- 

* This is surely an argnment which tells both ways. It is just as easy 
and apparently as logical for the bi-metallists to contend that the English 
Goyemment is wrong in this inaction, and that it does not show in this its 
usual " attention to the interests of commerce.** — A. C. T. 
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turbed. Eveu the most thorough bi-metaUiBts admit that the 
obligations which correspond to the beneficent liberty of the free 
coinage of the two metals would be insupportable without the 
concurrence of the whole or the greater part of the states of the 
first rank ; that the unwise state which should burden itself 
alone with the necessary efforts to re-habilitate and to sustain 
the value of silver would be crushed under the weight of the 
bi-metsdlic system which is now perishing ; that it would be 
suffocated by the silver flowing to it from all the world. What 
guarantee can they offer to us that the reality would always or 
ever agree with the stipulations of the convention? What 
guarantee can they give us against the sudden and forced 
adoption by two, three, or four of the states of the rigime of 
paper-money ? What guarantee against the renewal of political 
crises which has already made each of these states successively 
undergo this convulsion of their circulation. But the rigime 
of paper-money drives away coined metal. Silver, in the first 
place — coined silver emigrating towards the states or the state 
which still retains a metallic regime, and where it would keep 
its full legal tender power — would drive gold from the circula- 
tion, or at least from the reserves of the bank. (If you wish a 
proof of this, look at the reserve of the Bank of France, entirely 
filled with Italian crowns.) The equilibrium of the conventional 
system would be destroyed, and the country which, still bound 
by the convention, should retain the metallic rSgtme, would be 
the victim of the system just as much as if it had alone under- 
taken this impossible obligation. A universal bi-metallio 
convention is impossible, because it requires engagements which, 
if the thing fails, would end in destruction and in the ruin of 
the contracting parties. No other convention imposes obliga- 
tions of this kind — at least, only one, the Latin Bi-metallic 
Union of 1865. But the chief defect of this has been confessed. 
Practical bi-metallism has been driven away by the Convention 
of 1876, and is forbidden for the future, except in case people 
succeeded in making a universal system accept this principle 
which has just destroyed the Latin Union. 

How can the interests of different states be united ? If it 
is not impossible, it is, at least, improbable in the last degree. 
Compare these vital engagements and these secondary interests 
to which you appeal. Even if we look at these inconveniences 
from the largest point of view; even if we see say, with 
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M. Seyd, the traffic between a country with a gold standard and 
its colonies with a silver standard, will be quite as unfavourable 
as the traffic with countries having paper-money, is it not sufficient 
to reply that the traffic of England with Italy and with Bussia 
has not been disastrous for England. As it prospers and is 
constantly progressing, the loss cannot have been on the side of 
the English merchants ; and no one has ever, in favour of this 
traffic, demanded the double standard of gold and of paper. 
Why then should a similar demand be made in favour of the 
traffic with countries having a silver standard ? It is the same 
thing with regard to Anglo-Indian losses. They are estimated 
at two millions of pounds sterling per annum. This is, how- 
ever, a figure — a defbiite sum whose importance will probably 
decrease. An exact sum in loss will never be exchanged for an 
undefinable sum in risk : a country will never sell for two 
millions sterling its independence and its monetary sovereignty. 
The very fact of the convocation of a universal Conference 
does not allow us to remain within the restricted limits of these 
individual interests of certain states, or of bi-metallic impossibili- 
ties. We are neither diplomatists nor idolaters, and if there is a 
real difficulty in monetary systems, we must either recognize that 
it is irremediable, or find for it the possible remedies. Is there 
nothing at the bottom of the monetary agitation of to-day more 
universal, and which could rally together the mono-metallic 
states, the states with a halting standard, and the states with 
paper money, the mono-metallic theorists and the bi-metallio 
theorists, in a common interest in a common work ? I believe 
that this is possible. In bi-metcdlic literature appeals are made 
sometimes to the interests of all the states as to that of indebted 
individuals whose stocks, more or less burdensome, would be 
aggravated by a diminution and lessened by an increase of the 
monetary mass, sometimes to the interests of the holders of 
securities of all Europe whose loisses on their securities would 
not take count of the harvests of America or of the social 
conditions of their country, but only of the Bamberger law. 
As regards a universal bi-metallic system, so general a union, 
so universal an interest will only be realized with difficulty. . 
Oovemments will look at it with caution, and even will find 
means to evade engagements of which the risk is too evident. 
But there will always be on this subject agitation, noise, 
alarm, and trouble ; and it is certain that this universal 
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interest requires that we should consider all the details care- 
fully. It is, in the first place, necessary for this Oonference to 
examine very narrowly this question of the actual and probable 
influence of the present monetary evolutions on the rate of 
price of commodities, and on the economic condition of the 
people. Firstly, it is necessary to consider well if there is really 
a great social danger in this fall of prices with which they 
threaten us. To speak frankly, I see nothing very dangerous 
in it, and if they gave me the choice between the constantly 
jjrogressing abundance of coin — ^the constant raising of prices 
on one side and the contraction of coin, the fall of prices on the 
other side, I should hesitate. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages on one side as on the other ; but in favour of the 
fall of prices, of the rise in the value of coins which they fear, 
I would say that a value which falls loses also its attraction ; 
and you know that during the periods of a rise in prices, silver 
is esteemed less, and is despised although it is the object of 
saving. A value which rises gains in attraction, and you would 
see without doubt that a fall in the prices of commodities would 
make people esteem and save up silver still more ; and if I look 
at things only from the point of view of this great majority of 
people whose existence depends upon salaries, what an evident 
advantage there is in this increase in the value of coin. They 
would have, no doubt, under this system to struggle to preserve 
and to defend their salaries against the masters who would wish 
to diminish them, just as at the time of a rise in prices, of an 
increasing abundance of coin they have to struggle to raise their 
salaries ; but what a different position — what a difference between 
defence and attack. Preserving is so much more easy than 
raising.* As regards debts I would remark that the debtors who 
would lose by the contraction of coin, especially the debtors of 
long terms, are not in the ranks of the fths or yV^^ ^^ ^^^ 
population who live from day to day without credit and without 
fortune. On the other side, in this era of debts of democratized 
states, we find more and more in the lower ranks of the hourgeois, 
in tlie ranks of medium fortunes, the creditors who would gain 
by a faU in prices. The great event whose importance we must 
estimate is not at all bi-metailism, which does not exist — which 

* It is olear that the increased value of the coin would only benefit the 
receivers of salaries just while the change in value was takine place; the 
moment it was compUtedy the masters would reduce wages and uie workmen 
would have to accept the reduction, struggle as they might. — A. C. T. 
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is proposed, but wbicli seems to be impossible, nor even the hali 
accompliBhed demonetization of silver ; it is the progressive and 
probable adoption of the standard of gold and the consequences 
which will follow from it. The remedies will therefore be found 
in the domain of mono-metallism itself. The essential point of 
monetary evolution, the subject of a real and universal interest, 
is not the depreciation of silver, of which the consequences to 
holders of silver are but of secondary importance ; it is this new 
demand for gold which will result not from the arbitrary will of 
a government, nor from the theories of learned men, but from 
the needs of commerce. The first question which requires a 
reply is : Hoa there been during the last ten years such a fall in the 
price of commodities under such conditions that we can deduce that the 
suppression of the free coinage of silver and an increased demand for 
gold for coinage have essentially contributed to it f The following 
question refers to the future : Is there ground for presuming in case 
of adoption by one or several states of the single gold standard^ that the 
new demands for gold for coinage would bring about a contraction of 
the monetary and credit circulation sufficiently strong to make %ks accept 
a general falling in the value of commodities as far as they are expressed 
in gold ? We have here two calculations to make. On the one 
side a calculation with regard to the new demands for gold with 
which we are threatened, in the first place, by the United States 
and by Italy ; on the other side, calculations with regard to the 
annual production and the probable existing stock of gold, and 
what is still more essential, with regard to the elasticity of the 
monetary and credit circulation, for we must never forget that in 
speaking of the relation between money and commodities we 
speak of a relation between commodities on one side, and credit 
and monetary circulation on the other. Assuredly, it is not only 
to the increase of the metallic stock that we owe the constant and 
rapid fall of prices in the latter centuries ; it is much more to the 
progressive elasticity, to the essential perfectibility of all this 
organization of circulation of which the metallic stock is the 
blood, but of which credit is the soul and the life. This organiza- 
tion of the circulation has been developed under the influence of 
customs, of economic necessities, of the legislation of each nation ; 
it has attained to different degrees of perfection and elasticity. 
Without doubt, we have not yet come to the end of this power of 
economizing coined metal, of which England gives us the most 
brilliant example ; and if the new demand for gold should not 
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be sufficient to cause a corresponding production we may reckon 
on new economies in the twenty milliards [£800,000,000] of gold 
in the worldif there should be need of it to distribute these milliards, 
so that they may take their necessary part in the nations desirous 
of entering the ranks of gold mono-metallist states ; and if our 
researches on the probable demands for gold should make us 
foresee disturbances and troubles for a certain period of transition, 
the following question would have, without doubt, a grave 
interest, especially for mono-metallists : 1% it possible to facilitate 
and to kelp by passing Acts of monetary and credit legislation such 
economies in gold as shall he necessary by the progressive adoption of 
the single gold standard in the htates represented at this Conference ? 

Mr. Dana Morton (Delegate of the United States of America) 
said that he had heard with great satisfaction the communication 
of the questions asked by the Delegate of Sweden. He appre- 
ciated their utility so niuch the more that he had already himself 
drawn up similar questions in the list which he had given to the 
President. He would be very happy if similar demands for 
information should be put in by other members of the Con- 
ference. He did not wish to occupy the time of the Conference 
in a profound discussion of the matter, but he would read a 
quotation from the book of a man whose authority is known to 
all of the members of the Conference, M. Chevalier, ** Money in 
1866," page 759, and he would present in an Appendix his 
opinions on the economic effects of a rise and a fall in prices 
which had been previously stated by him in his printed works. 
\j&ee App. III. B., to present sitting.] 

Baron Thielman (first Delegate of Germany), referring to the 
declaration which the German delegates made in the Second 
Sitting of the Conference, wished to remark that this declaration 
did not contain offers made by the Imperial Government to the 
powers represented here. The Delegates of Germany confined 
themselves to stating the opinion that perhaps the German 
Empire would take into consideration some concessions, with a ' 
view to an eventual arrangement, which might be of a nature to 
raise the price of silver. As they had stated, the interest of 
Germany in this question was not equal to that of several other 
powers. The ulterior decisions of the Imperial Government, as 
they had indicated them, were not prejudged either by its par- 
ticipation in this Conference or by the observations of its 
delegates. This declaration was not aimed at rectifying any of 
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the ideas stated in the Oonferenoe, as the delegates had all 
completely understood the character of the declarations of the 
German Delegation; its only aim was to reduce to a proper value 
the exaggerated commentaries of a certain part of the Press. 
This statement was recorded. 

The general diecussion of the List of Questions was re-eomtneneed. 

The Count San Miguel (Delegate of Portugal) : I do not 
prox>ose to begin the theoretic discussion of the two statements 
which have been made. Others more competent than myself 
have done so and will do so. I merely wish to remark on a 
passage of M. Cemuschi's address ; for it is exactly with regard 
to this passage that the information which I wish to com- 
municate to you refers. M. Cemuschi has told us the ratio of 
1 to 15J^ between gold and silver has prevailed everywhere 
during a century. I have been profoundly impressed by this 
statement, advanced in so absolute a manner, and by an 
authority so competent ; for I consider that the whole question 
is involved in this. If the ratio has been constant everywhere 
and always, bi-metallism is possible. Monetary questions are, 
in my opinion, exclusively practical questions. It is only by 
the study of facts that we can attack them, if we wish to resolve 
them. In Portugal, before the Monetary Keform of 1854, 
which instituted the single gold standard, gold and silver 
simultaneously fulfilled monetary functions. If, then, the ratio 
of 1 to 15^ between gold and silver coin had prevailed every- 
where during this century, this ratio would have prevailed also 
in Portugal ; and I, therefore, ask myself why, if the ratio was 
so permanent, we substituted the single gold standard for the 
bi-metallic circulation which existed before 1854? I have 
studied the facts — I have searched whether, in fact, this ratio 
had been in Portugal as fixed as M. Cemuschi has said. I find 
that the ratio between gold and silver during the first half of 
this century, in Portugal, as legal money has varied in the 
following manner :— 1800, 13-5 ; law of the 6th of March, 1822, 
U\'0 ; law of the 24th April, 1835, 155 ; law of the 3rd March, 
1847, 16*5. These alterations were the very cause of the 
abandonment of the bi-metallic system in Portugal. It was 
established, and the statement of motives which preceded the 
law of 1854 proves it, that the circulation felt the want of 
harmony, and the disorder produced by the alteration of the 
reciprocal value of the precious metals that the legal ratio between 
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gold and silver coins was higher than the commercial value of 
these metals, and also that this state of things hindered the trans- 
mission of values, laid a burden on ail transactions, and stopped 
the movement of commerce even in the simplest operations. For 
these reasons the law which established the single standard was 
voted almost unanimously by the Portuguese Chambers. These 
facts seem to me to indicate that which is also shown by experience 
in agreement with scientific principles, that the fixity of ratio 
between gold and silver cannot be attained, and a state cannot 
keep simultaneously these two metals as measures of value ; for 
the most favoured will always discredit the other, and will make 
it lose its quality of money, to convert it into a pure commodity. 
These are the facts, and, in my opinion, the law cannot or at 
least ought not to be in flagrant contradiction with facts. 

M, Cernuschi (Delegate of France) stated that in the present 
sitting two parts of the world — Asia on the one part, America 
on the other, have pointed out the dangers and the perils of 
mono-metallism, and insisted on the definite adoption of bi- 
metallism ; but this measure had been opposed by Sweden and 
by Portugal. The partizans of mono-metallism pointed at the 
non-success of the Latin Union ; but this non-success from the 
bi-metallic point of view was caused by the attempt which had 
been made to introduce gold mono-metallism into Germany; 
and it could not, therefore, be thrown in the teeth of the parti- 
zans of international bi-metallism. The partizans of mono- 
metallism said that the adoption of their system need not have 
as a consequence a fall in prices, and to support this denial they 
pointed out that the passage of Germany to the gold standard has 
not brought with it a sensible depreciation of commodities. But 
do they not see how easy the answer to them is ? The demone- 
tization of silver is not accomplished in Germany ; it is only 
decreed. Mono-metallism has not yet triumphed in Europe ; 
it has not yet even commenced to triumph ; the evil which it 
will cause to humanity has not yet begun to be felt ; it has only, 
as yet, been announced. This is the reason why the fall in 
prices of commodities has not occurred ; but it will be inevit- 
able, fatal, crushing on the day when the mono-metallic law 
shall come really into force everywhere by the practical demone- 
tization, that is, by the general withdrawal of silver coin. The 
Swedish Delegate said that the raritj' of coin produced by the 
removal of silver would be an encouragement to thrift, as its 
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abundance was an incitement to prodigality. It is impossible 
to apprehend on wbat principle or on what economic law such an 
assertion rests. The Delegate of Sweden has stated in favour of 
mono-metallism this other argument, that it would be profitable 
to the mass of the population. All the creditors and all the owners 
would gain ; and the workmen would not lose, because it would be 
sufficient for them to preserve the salaries which they had already 
acquired, instead of having to obtain with difficulty an increase 
of their pay, as they would be forced to do if mono-metallism did 
not come into force. But by what right would the legislator thus 
make some gain and others lose? In this arbitrary division of 
loss and gain by the monetary legislator, where is justice and 
where is equity — where is even the idea of the function of 
money? The object of money is to guarantee in the present 
as in the future the sincerity and the permanent equiva- 
lents of all current contracts. Money is a sort of instrument of 
precision, a valorimeter, which maintains, so to say, debts and 
credits always at the same level ; and people wish by a blow of 
legislation to suppress with a stroke of a pen one of the two 
elements which are used as a measure in agreements made up to 
this time. The iniquity and the falseness of the mono-metallic 
theory, its inconveniences and its dangers, have been pointed out 
by Sir Louis Mallet with a clearness and a force which renders 
it unnecessary to return to them. There now only remains to 
record his words in order to make a great effect on the British 
Government, so as to decide it to transform its double mono- 
metallism, which is false and ruinous, into an international bi- 
metallism, which would be logical and profitable to England as 
to India, and to the entire world. 

The general discussion was postponed to Friday, 19th May, 
at 12.30 p.m. 

The Sitting ceased at 5.30 p.m. 
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APPENDIX II. 



Questions Addressed to the Belgian Delegates by 
M. Henri Cernuschi, Delegate of France. 

I. 

If it is said that the monetary metals are merchandize, and 
if the power of legislation as regards the value of money is 
denied, how account for English legislation keeping in circula- 
tion about two million kilogrammes of silver at a nominal value 
much superior to their value as merchandize metal ? 

II. 

If it is true that the silver shilling is merely a national 
counter of limited paying power, issued by the State in limited 
quantity, is it not true that the gold sovereign of unlimited 
paying power, issued by nature in limited quantity and con- 
vertible into foreign money if gold is mintable abroad, is itself 
merely an international counter ; and that if the small value of 
the merchandize silver stands for nothing in the value of the 
shilling, the small value of the merchandize gold stands for 
nothing in the value of the sovereign ? 

ni. 

If this is the case, is it not true that the value, the paying 
power, of the sovereign of unlimited coinage is more or less 
great, aooording as the niunber of sovereigns that might be 
epined with the whole mass q| gold in existence is more or less 
great; and is it not consequently true, that the sovereign has a 
mathematical value? 

IV. 

Is not the value, the paying power of the sovereign, stable, 
because the number of sovereigns that might be coined with the 
mass of existing gold is stable ? 
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V. 



If the law has the power of giving the sovereign mathemati- 
cal value, can it not give it to the shilling ? 

VI. 

Considering that the nimiber of shillingps that might be 
coined with the mass of existing silver is stable, would the value 
of the shilling at unlimited coinage and unlimited forced circula- 
tion be less stable than that of the sovereign ? 

yn. 

Is it not true that if the different nations formed a single 
state having both the sovereign and the shilling as money with 
unlimited coinage and with unlimited forced circulation, nobody 
would think of bartering shillings for sovereigns, or sovereigns 
for shillings, seeing that neither the one barter nor the other 
could secure any profit; and is it not true that there would be 
no thought of ascertaining the ratio of weight existing between 
twenty shillings in gold and twenty shillings in silver ? 

vni. 

Is it not true that, considering the multiplicity of states, if 
one of them began fabricating sovereigns lighter than the 
sovereigns of the other states, while maintaining the uniformity 
of weight for the silver shilling, the bankers in the other states 
would take thither their heavy sovereigns for remintage into a 
larger number of lighter sovereigns, and that with these light 
sovereigns they would obtain silver shillings, which they would 
take home, thus realising a considerable profit entirely due to 
the lack of international uniformity between the weight of two 
coins? 

IX. 

Is it not true that between the gold sovereign and the silyer 
phiUing) supposing them to be universal money, there would be 
no question of a relative natural and commercial value, but of a 
oonventional ratio of weight fixed by legislation ? 

X. 

Is it not true that if nature had offered a third metal capable, 
by the unalterability of its mass and by its physical qualities of 
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being itself also good money with unlimited coinage, legislators 
would not have failed to declare it metal mintable at pleasure, 
and to fix the weight of a third monetary unit, a weight which 
would necessarily have had some ratio with the weight of the 
silver unit and the gold unit ? 

.XI. 
Does it not result from the foregoing, that international bi- 
metallism will be firmly established the day when the same ratio 
of weight between the silver coin and the gold coin is decreed 
by a preponderating group of nations ? 

XII. 

In addition to the first of the questions here put, how account 
for the fact — 

(a) That French, German, Dutch, and American legislators 
can keep in circulation with unlimited paying power, and as 
non>intemational money, a mass of silver amounting perhaps to 
twenty-five million kilogrammes, a mass which would not be 
worth a tenth of what it is worth as money, if the five-franc 
pieces, thalers, florins, and dollars were melted down, and if 
Asiatic legislation withdrew from silver its unlimited paying 
power ? 

{b) That Italian, Austrian, and Bussian legislators can keep 
in circulation as national money immense sums of paper money 
of unlimited paying power, money which, regarded as mer- 
chandize, would be absolutely devoid of value ? 

Remark. — Coins are conventional units used for measuring 
the comparative value of all merchandize and for paying for 
them. They are counters whose value is purely legal, but 
guaranteed by nature itself, which has never furnished and does 
not furnish but a limited number of them. 

The circulation of all the counters composing the existing 
monetary mass is ensured by means of free mintage and forced 
circulation. 

The yellow counter reckons as 15^ white counters. Bi- 
metallism is nothing else.* 

* It was at the sittingof the 17th May that M. Cemusohi submitted the 
above questions to the Belgian Delegates. By a singular ooincidence a 
mono-metidlist leader in the Times of the 2l8t May, written without 
cognisanoe of these questions, remarked — 

'^ In a sale the coin which passes is primarily a counter. It is an order 
entitling its owner to a certain amount of goods, which their vendor is 
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NOTE T. 
Thx Lo88 by Exohakoe. 

The following article from the Pioneer Mail of Allahabad of 
the 19th April will be read with interest : — 

*' Major Baring, in hie financial statement, has offered a 
decision on the question of loss by exchange, which, with all 
due respect to so high an authority, we take leave to question. 
In attempting to fix an approximate estimate of the loss by 
exchange, he considerably reduces the conventional loss, as shown 
in the accounts, by means of an assumption which he takes as 
proved, that the rupee under certain conditions is worth 1«. lOfi. 
instead of 2%, We by no means dispute his assertion that the 
loss calculated in the conventional way is no measure of the 
actual loss to India involved in the variation between the rupee 
and sterling money. There are so many other factors involved 
in the complicated problem of a variation between gold and 
silver, that ho is a bold man who would measure the loss. But 
where we join issue with Major Baring is on his assumption 
that when the value of gold to silver is as 1 : 15^, the value of 
the rupee is worth only la. lOfil. The only meaning of this 
statement in the context where it appears, is, that, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, a rupee laid down in India is worth 1«. 10f<^. ; 
for this is what fixes the rate for payments between England 
and India. There are many ways in which the validity of this 
assumption can be tested : let us take the simplest. The con- 
stant price of bar standard gold in London is, as most people 
know, £3. 17«. 10}^^. per standard oz. of 440 grains x^ure, and 

ready to part with in exchange for other goods to be yielded to him on 
exhibition to their holder of the money he has received for his own. It is 
an easy way civilisation has devised of avoiding the form of barter while 
preserving the effaet." 

H. Oemnsohi's lang^uage is nothing else. Bat the Times adds^"mani«> 
festly it is simpler for a eofnmunity to set up one common measure of the 
articles it deals m than two." To tiiis H. Gemusohi may reply : If money 
is a leg^ eoutUeTj why not use two legal counters^ the one bemg a multiple 
of the other, just as the yard (a counter) is the multiple of the foot (another 
eeunter) ? 

Por England as for every nation the monetary community is mankind. 
WiUi its gold- silver par at \b\, bi-metallism had set up one common measure 
for the aiticles mankind deals in. This common measure has been lacking 
from the moment when the free coinage of silver side by side with the free 
coinage of gold was stopped. 
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hence the value of an ounce of pure gold is 1019'454</. When, 
therefore, gold : silver : : 1 : 15J-, an oz. of pure silver must 

be worth ^^^f^^^^' = 6513rf, The value of the 165 grains of 
15^ 

pure silver required to make a rupee is therefore Hi' ^ 65 130^. 
=s 22*39i. ; and if we add the charges for freight, duty, and 
mintage 3*55 per cent., and interest at 3 per cent, for the delay 
in remitting bullion, we shall find that the total cost of placing 
a rupee in India at the above rate for silver is 23'SOSd. or 
Is, llr'o^. instead of Is, lO^d. as stated by the Finance Minister. 
The above rate, be it observed, would fix the price for bills 
betweeli England and India, and it would be the real par pre- 
vailing when the bills on both sides were equal. Should the 
demand for remittance to India be heavy, and the stock of silver 
small, the rate would go up above this to U. llj(^. or id. On 
the other hand, were the demand for remittance on India small 
— as with a slack export trade — the rate might sink down to 
Is. lid, and possibly lower still to Major Baring's U, lO^d, But 
to assert that the regular rate would be U. lOf//. is certainly a 
mistake. 

" The point deserves attention, because it will strike many 
people that the ratio of gold to silver which enters into Major 
Baring's assumption, is the constant relation which the bi- 
metallic regime claims to maintain between gold and silver. Now 
were the bi-metallic law to be adopted amongst continental 
nations and America, there is no question that the rupee would 
range between Is, \\d, and 2s,, and this can be proved by showing 
the limits between which the price of silver in London must 
vary under that law. Thus, the real par of exchange between 
London and Paris is £1=25*225 francs: which means, when, 
the bi-metallic law prevails in Paris, that £1 and the silver con- 
tained in 25*225 francs (t.^., 1751*76 grains pure) are of exactly 
the same value, whence we at once get the ruling pnce for the 
ounce of standard silver (444 grains pure) as 60'83(f. Again, if 
we calculate out the value of the ounce of silver in the same 
manner for the extreme or specie points between which the 
French exchange now fluctuates, vm., 2*5125 and 25 325, we shall 
find the prices of standard silver corresponding to these points 
to be 61*09 and 60*591, respectively. That is to say, when the 
bi-metallic law prevails, the price of silver in London will vary 
between the two constant limits of 61*09 and 60*591. These 

s 2 
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rates are, it may be observed even higher than the rate we calcu-* 
lated out just now from the price of gold., viz,f 65*13 per ounce 
pure, which is equivalent to 60*24 per oz. standard. The par 
rate of exchange with India, calculated out as before for the 
above two prices of silver, would be Is. llld, and 1«. 11|-^., re- 
spectively, and the Indian exchanges might fluctuate around 
either of these points according to the demand for remittances 
on either side ; but we may safely say that they would never fall 
as low as 1*. lO^d. Years ago when the margin between par 
and specie point of the exchange between Paris and London was 
much wider than it is at present, owing to the freight and in- 
surance charges being much heavier, and when the bi-metallic 
law held good on the Continent, it was quite possible for the 
price of silver following the rate of exchange to go down so as 
to give an exchange on India as low as 1*. lOf rf. ; but this would 
never happen in these days of rapid and cheap transit. It is 
most important, in view of the prominence likely to be given to 
the question of bi-metallism by American and Continental finan- 
ciers, that the Government of India, which is so largely interested 
in the stability of silver, should clearly understand that under 
the bi-metallic law — which forces gold and silver to exchange at 
the rate of 1 : 15J — the exchange value of the rupee could 
never fall below U. lid., and might often rise to 2«." 

The specie par at 15^ between the silver rupee and the gold 
sovereign is Is. lO^d. But the balance of trade being generally 
in favour of India, the rate of the rupee at London was usually 
higher, and approaching 2s., just as when the balance of trade 
is in favour of the United States, the dollar is worth at London 
something more than the gold par value between the English 
and the American coins. 

Thus the Pioneer is right in 6a3dng that the loss by exchange 
ought to be calculated by the rate which the rupee formerly 
commanded at London, that is to say, very nearly 2s. 

The paragraph of the Financial Statement to which the 
Pio7ieer refers is this : 

** Loss hy Exchange has been estimated at £3,475,000, on the 
assumption that £17,200,000 wiU be remitted home at Is. Sd. 
the rupee. There appears on the revenue side of the Account 
a Gain hy Exchange of £412,000. Thus the net Loss hy Exchange 
is estimated at £3,063,000. I need hardly point out that these 
are adjusting entries, and the difference between them does not 
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f urnisli the true measure of the loss to India from the recent 
change in the relative values of gold and silver. In order to 
arrive approximately at the real loss by exchange, we must 
assume a normal relative value between gold and silver. When 
that relative value was as I to 16 J the 165 grains of pure silver 
contained in a rupee were worth 1«. lO^d, The net sterling 
expenditure at the Home Treasury of the Government of India 
may now be taken at £14,750,000 (true sterling). £14,750,000 
at U, Sd. the rupee equals 177,000,000 rupees. At 1«. 10|^. 
the rupee, £14,750,000 equals 156,461,000 rupees. The differ- 
ence is 20,536,000 rupees. On this basis, therefore, the real 
loss to the Indian Treasury in 1881-82 resulting from the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium previously existing between gold 
and silver may be estimated at 20,536,000 rupees." 

Were international bi-metallism in operation, the expendi- 
ture of £14,750,000 would be covered by selling Council bills to 
the amount of MH million rupees at the rate of 28. per rupee, 
instead of 177 millions, a saving of 29^ million rupees for the 
year 1881-82. 

The Government, HieFtone&r, all unprejudiced people declare 
that so long as French bi-metallism was at work there was a 
normal par between silver and gold. 



NOTE II. 
Draft Ebsolution for an International Convention. 

On the 7th February the French Government received from 
the United States Government an assurance that it was disposed 
to take immediate action for convening an international con- 
ference, taking as a basis the essential ideas of the project 
which had been transmitted to the Department of State. 

This project, drawn up by M. Cemuschi, had been forwarded 
from Paris on the 7th January, but without the preamble which 
he has since added. It may hereafter be utilised in some way. 

** L Whereas bi-metallism, or the monetary system which 
consists in simultaneously coining any quantity of gold and 
silver on the footing of a legal ratio between the weight of the 
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monetary unit'iu gold and the weight of the same unit in silTor, 
had always been practised, and it has only ceased to operate in 
any part of the world during the last few years. 

'' 2. Whereas, during nearly a century, the principal Oon- 
tinental mints have coined at the legal ratio of 16^ all the 
quantities of gold and silver presented for coinage, whereby 
alone, whatever the vicissitudes in the production of gold and 
the production of silver, the relative value of the two metals was 
necessarily fixed in the entire world at the par of 15^ ; nobody 
in any country agreeing to part with either gold or silver at a 
less advantageous ratio than that which it was known could be 
realized in Europe at the mints which were bound at the rate of 
15}^ to convert into coin, having legal currency without limit of 
amount, all the metal they were asked to coin. 

'* 3. Whereas, by this universal par of value between gold 
aiid sUver, tte monetary material of the entire world formed a 
single mass as homogeneous as if it had been composed of a 
single metal, but with this evident and very important supe- 
riority, that its paying power was much more stable than would 
have been the paying power of gold disjoined from silver, or of 
silver disjoined from gold ; and this because the greater or less 
stability of that paying power depends on the greater or less 
regularity of monetary production, because the production of 
gold is very irregular, also that of silver, while the joint pro- 
duction of the two metals valued at the legal ratio is quite 
sufiiciently regular. 

** 4. Whereas the above-mentioned universal par between Hie 
value of the two metals was of the greatest service to countries 
subject to mono-metallism, sudi as gold mono-metallic England 
and silver mono-metallic India, which countries, owing to that 
par, could mutually settle their pecuniary dealings with almost 
as much facility and certainty as if they had one and the same 
metal as common mon-ey. 

^* &. Whereas, as soon as silver was no longer freely ad-^. 
mitted to coinstge by. the states which had previously been bi- 
metcdlic, the universal par of value between the two metals 
necessarily disappeared; and inasmuch as, through. that dis- 
appearance, the bi-metallic and homogeneous material possessed 
by the world was decomposed into two mono-metallic materiala 
heterog^ieous to each other — the material gold, the sole metal 
admitted to coinage in Europe and America, and the material 
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silver, the sole monetary metal in Asia — a twofold mono- 
metallism, wliich has rendered the commercial and financial 
relations between the\ two halves of the world almost as com- 
plicated and hazardous as if the exchanges between them were 
made by barter. 

** 6. Whereas, moreover, the states of the Continent of 
Europe and the United States of America, while admitting gold 
alone to free coinage, are encumbered with coined silver, and 
the silver coins of one country cannot be converted into money 
in other countries, unless in Asia, and then undergoing all the 
loss resulting from the difference between the ratio at which 
such silver has been coined with regard to gold, and the much 
smaller ratio of gold realised on disposing of silver for an Asiatic 
destination now that the universal par no longer exists, a ratio 
which would become smaller and smaller if the offers for sale 
of silver happened to be resumed and continued. 

" 7. Whereas it is, in fact, impossible to withdraw from 
circulation and get rid of the coined silver, not only because of 
the terrible fall which the Asiatic exchange would experience, 
and of ike enormous losses which would have to be borne, but 
also because of the knmense void such withdrawal would leave 
behind it^i^a monetary void which could not be filled either with 
the present gold, which has already its use> or with the future 
gold, which has not yet issued from the mines. 

** 8. Whereas, in short, the monetary chaos is general, and 
that chaos, extremely preju^dicial to the interests of all nations, 
without a single exception, ia solely attributable to monetary 
laws now in force in Europe and the United States, and cannot 
be put an end to exeept by reverting to bi-metallism. 

** 9. And whereas such reversion io bi-metallism and the 
adoption of the ratio 15^ by a preponderating group of nations 
would have the immediate effect of re-establishing on a very 
solid basis the old universal par of value between the two 
metals, of enabling Europe without any loss to employ its old 
silver «]t>wns in paying America, and redprooaUy of enabling 
tbe United States, when their bidanoe of trade allows it, to pay 
Europe with silver from their mines; and, lasfly^ of making 
silver a universal money, while retaining gold on a footing of 
15^ ee European and American money. 

''Now, therefore, actuated by aU these oonBideiati0&s, the 
American; French, fro., delegates have resolved by common 
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accord to submit to the ratification of their respective govern* 
ments the following Convention : — 

"CONVENTION. 

** Article L 

'* The United States of America, the French Eepuhlic, &c., 
form themselves into a Bi-metallic Union on the terms and con- 
ditions hereinafter stipulated. 

*' Article IL 

'' The members of the Union shall admit gold and silver to 
mintage without any limitation of quantity, and shall adopt the 
ratio of 1 to 15^ between the weight of pure metal contained in 
the monetary unit in gold and the weight of pure metal con* 
tained in the same unit in silver. 

*' Article III. 

** On condition of this ratio of 1 to 16^ being always 
observed, each State shall remain free to preserve its monetary 
types — dollar, franc, pound sterling, mark, or to change them. 

** Article IK 

** Any person shall be entitled to take any quantity of gold or 
silver either in ingots or in foreign coins, to the nunts of any 
member of the Union for the purpose of getting it back in the 
shape of coin bearing the State mark; the mintage shall be 
gratuitous to the public ; each member of the Union shall bear 
the expense of its mintage. 

*' Article K 

'*The mints of each State shall be bound to coin the metal 
brought by the public as speedily as possible and at the aforesaid 
ratio of 1 to I5i between gold specie and silver specie ; the coin 
thus manfactured shall be delivered to the person who shall 
have brought the metal or to his assigns; if the person bringing 
gold or silver requests immediate payment of the sum whidi 
would accrue to him after the interval of mintage, that payment 
shall be made to him subject to a deduction which shall not 
exceed two per thousand ; the sum shall be handed over at th« 
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will of the paying party in coin, or in notes convertible at sight 
into metallic money. 

'* Article VL 

'* The gold and silver money shall alike be legal tender to 
any amount in the State which shall have manufactured them. 

'* Article VIL 

''In each State the Government shall continue to issue as a 
monopoly its small change or tokens ; it shall determine their 
quantity or quality, and shall fix the amount above which no 
person shall be bound to receive them in payment. 

''Article VIIL 

** The fact of issuing, or allowing to be issued, paper money, 
convertible or otherwise, shall not relieve the State issuing it, or 
allowing it to be issued, from the above stipulated obligation of 
keeping its mints always open for the free mintage of the two 
metals at the rate of 1 to 15^. 

'' Article IX. 

** Gold and silver, whether in ingots or in coin, shall be sub- 
ject to no Customs duty, either on importation or exportation. 

** Article X 

** The reception of silver shall commence at the same date in 
all the mints of the Union. 

*' Article XI. 

*' The present Convention shall remain in force till the Ist of 
January, 1900. If a year before that date notice of its abrogation 
has not been given, it shall of full right be prolonged by tacit 
renewal till the Ist January, 1910, and so on by periods of ten 
years until such notice of abrogation shall have been given a 
year prior to the expiration of the current decennial period ; it 
being, however, understood, that notice of abrogation given by 
States having in Europe less than twenty millions of inhabitants, 
or subject to the inconvertible paper money system, while 
releasing those States, shall not prevent or interfere with the 
deeennial tacit renewal of the present Convention between the 
other members of the Union." 
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APPENDIX III. 

(A.) Questions presented to the Enoush Delegates bt 
Mb. Dana Horton (Delegate of the United States). 

1 . Was not the pound sterling composed of 20«. of silver, the 
monetary unit in England up to 1861 ? 

2. Was not the unlimited and free coinage of silver money, 
having full legal-tender force, guaranteed by the law of 1666, 
and repeated in 1816 at the standard fixed by the law of the 
43rd year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? 

3. Have not the exportation of silver money from England 
in the 18th century and the almost exclusive employment of 
gold money been caused by the fixing from 1717 of the ratio of 
15*21, which gave an excess value to gold? 

4. Was not the avowed aim of this fixing to modify the 
excess valuation already existing of 15^, and to procure for 
England a simultaneous circulation of gold and silver ? 

6. Did not France maintain in the century which followed 
1717 a simultaneous circulation of gold and silver, except during 
the period of the Bevolution and of paper-money ? 

6. Did not the double fact that England employed in the 
18th century a depreciated money, the guinea, and that the aim 
of the fixing of 1717 was never attained, naturally result from 
the fault of the English (Government in not having abandoned 
a false valuation to adopt the French ratio ? 

7. Did not Sir Isaac Newton indicate the probable necessity 
of such a measure ? 

8. Did not Biohard Oantillan, Author of the Essay cm the 
Nature of Commerce in General, Paris, 1757, predict 150 years 
ago that England would be forced in the end to adopt the 
French ratio ? 

9. Did not Alexfuider Baring 50 years ago pronounce in 
favour of the restoration of the gold and silver standard, by 
adopting the new French ratio ? 
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10. Was not the prohibitive tariff directed against silver 
money by the English law of 1816 an innovation? 

11. What are the advantages procured by England from 
this innovation ? 



(6 ) APP£in>IX PRESENTED BT Mb. DaKA KoRTON, AS PROMISED 

AT THE 7th Sitting, p. 252. 

Note on the Eelative Disadvantages of a Rise and of a Fall in Prices, 
(From " Silver and Gold," p. 71, Cincinnati, 1876.) 

'' Suppose that we have to compare the effects produced on 
prosperity by an equally sudden and extensive rise or fall in the 
value of money : which of the two is preferable, all other things 
remaining the same? The judgment of economists declares 
clearly that a fall [in the value of money]* is preferable to a 
rise, or, in other terms, that superabundance [of the precious 
metals]* is better than rarity." 

I can cite, among others, three economists whose authority 
is recognised in England, in Germany, and in France. 

T. E. MacGuUoch says {Eneyelopmdia Britan. Precious Metahy 
1858):— 

^* Although a superabundance of the metals which produces 
a rise in prices [of general commodities],* like the rain which 
follows a long period of dryness, may injure certain classes, it 
is of service to an infinitely greater number of persons [than a 
rarity which produces a fall],* including all those who are 
engaged in industrial production, and in general it is a piece of 
good fortune for the public and for the nation." 

Boscher {Orundlagen der National (Economic, p. 141) says 
that great discoveries of gold mines, by preventing a want 
of metallic money, have saved the world from a serious economic 
malady. In another place he explains, like MacCulloch and 
Chevalier, that a fall in the value of money may stimulate an 
important increase of national production. 

* I have inserted the word» in braokets beoaoM as it ttood there 
seemed to be a oontradiotion between Idr. Horton and Mr. llCaoOulloch, but 
this is because the former is speaking of a rise and fall in the value of money 
and -the latter is speaking of a rise or fall in prices, t.#., the money value ot 
commodities. The words added make this dear. — A. C. T. 
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Michel Chevalier {La Monnaie, 2nd ed., 1866, p. 760) ex- 
presses himself as follows : — 

"In short, the change would be of advantage to those vrlio 
live on the labour of the present : it would injure those who live 
on the fruits of past labour, whether it be that of their fathers 
or their own. In this respect it would have the same effect as 
most revolutions, which are accomplished in virtue of the great 
law of civilization to which we have in common assigned the 
name of progress." 

I must add to this, that in our present society the number of 
those who can be correctly said to Hve on the fruits of past 
labour is very small. Ground rents and the interest of invest- 
ments depend to so large a degree on the present labour of those 
who pay them that in an important sense those who receive them 
live more on the present labour of others than on past labour. 



\ 
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EIGHTH SITTING. 



FRIDAY, 19th MAY, 1881. 

The Sitting was opened at 1 p.m. 

Lord Real/ filed a Memorandum addressed to the Conference 
by Mr. L. 0. Probyn, late Bengal Civil Service, of London. 
{See Appendix to the proceedings of the present Sitting.) 
The discuMum of the General List of Qttestions was then resumed. 

M, Firmer (Delegate of Belgium). We must not extend 
the debate beyond its proper boundaries. One single question 
has been in discussion. Is it possible to establish a fixed ratio 
of value between the two monetary metals ; and more especially, 
is it possible to do so by taking arbitrarily the ratio of \b\, which 
is contrary to commercial facts ? I have denied this. It is the 
only point, and the chief point of the whole discussion. I am, 
therefore, not making a crusade in favour of gold and against 
silver. I do not wish to see new countries take up the gold 
standard. I do not deny that a perfect monetary system may be 
established with a standard of silver ; and I have no wish to see 
the r6le of this metal restricted. I have no objection of principle 
to the rational system which the Hussian delegate sketched out, 
a system which would consist in having silver money at a 
variable value, and which he has well called bi-metallism with a 
single standard ; what I object to as contrary to the nature of 
things, and as certain to give results contrary to those which are 
expected, is the attempt to decree and to maintain a fixed ratio 
between the two metals. All bi-metallists maintain this theoiy ; 
but they differ profoundly in their principles. M. Cemuschi 
claims that his doctrine is the only truly bi-metallic one, and I 
agree with him in this. This doctrine, which is supported by 
Count Husconi and Mr^ Horton, admits as a fundamental and 
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essential propositiou^ almost as an axiom, that the law, and the 
law alone, determines and creates, so to say, the value of mon&3'. 
It draws from this principle all the consequences which follow, 
and it draws them with a rigour of deduction which nothing stops, 
and a logical inflexibility which geometricians might envy. This 
doctrine is what I willingly call dogmatic bi-metallism ; but my 
other opponents are far from this theory. Neither M. Yrolik nor 
M. Pierson, nor Sir Louis Mallet, nor M. Luzzati, nor M. Denor- 
mandie, nor Mr. Howe admit the omnipotence of the law. They 
agree with the principle which we have here defended — the 
principle of the single standard. Like us, they consider money 
as a commodity which the state causes to be weighed, controlled, 
and certified, and of which the value varies according to the 
development of the consumption and production. They reject the 
idea that the law can fix the value of it by its order ; they limit 
themselves to saying that the decisions of the law on the em- 
ployment of the precious metals influence their value. I agree 
with them entirely on this point. The state can affect the value 
of money, but in this case what is the action of the law : 
the introduction of a factor admittedly very important, but 
of a factor only in the total of offers and demands which 
determine its value. Mr. Howe has clearly admitted this, 
when, instead of accepting the ratio of 15^, he has assigned as 
an object of study for this Conference, a search for the true 
ratio between gold and silver. Therefore, whatever the law may 
do, the real value will remain variable ; it will undergo oscilla- 
tions; this will be sufficient to destroy the system; because 
in a matter where speculation operates by ^rVr^^s ^^^ ^^^ 
TyVo-^bs, absolute fixity would be indispensable, and this fixity, 
according to the principles of which I have spoken, can never 
be attained. The necessary consequences of this doctrine would 
be to admit that as the legal ratio is constantly being bi*oken 
under the weight of facts, it would be necessary, in order to bring 
into circulation the metal, which its higher relative value would 
have caused to be withdrawn, to diminish the standard or the 
weight of the coins of that metal by a kind of alteration of ratio. 
By always making the higher standard descend to the level of 
the lower, we should cause the two metals to be accepted in 
circulation; but at what a price? At the price of installing 
monetary revolution. permanently, of decreeing a continuous fall 
in the measures of values. The dogmatic bi-metallism of M. 
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Coriiuschi starts from an inadmissible principle ; but it is irre- 
proachably logical, and shrinks from no consequences, however 
strange they may be. Bational bi-metallism starts from true 
principles, but it does not deduce from them what they contain ; 
for it transforms a simple element of the value of the metals 
into an absolute fixation of their value. It declares the ratio 
between two values which it regai*d8 in principle as essentially 
variable to have become invariable. The Conference of 1878 
did not condemn our doctrines. I have examined the text. 
The Conference stated that it was necessary to maintain in 
the world the monetary role of silver as well as that of 
gold. All of us who maintained the piinciple of a single 
standard voted for this proposition ; but to avoid a false 
interpretation, we took care to fix the sense of it. M. 
Gamier, M. Feer Herzog, and M. de Thomer, explained them- 
selves clearly with regard to this ; and what was its meaning, 
except to explain that the suppression of the currency of silver 
where it exists might cause serious shocks? I am ready to 
admit that if India, for example, adopted the gold standard, a 
grave distuibanoe of values would result from it ; but I should 
not condemn myself by saying this. I recall to you what Mr. 
Goschen himself said, in explaining his vote: ''This state- 
ment does not imply any preference in favour of the double 
standard. If it were otherwise, my colleagues and myself could 
not accept it ; and again, with regard to the wish which 
has been expressed that we should leave room for the hope, 
that one day a fixed ratio between gold and silver may bo 
established and an international value be given to them, I must 
state that, in my opinion, it is impossible to be realized, impossible 
to maintain in theory, and contrary to the principles of science.*' 
Monetary history constantly records variations of ratio requiring 
incessant re-arrangements. I have shown you how in this century 
the legal ratio has been unable to maintain itself in France, in 
Holland, and in Belgium. In our last Sitting the Count San 
Miguel brought a new and decisive contribution of fact« 
relative to Portugal in support of the proof of the variability 
of ratio ; but how does the error axise ? It comes from people 
considering as realized that which the laws declare. The ratio 
of 15^ has existed from the commencement of the century on 
paper ; but it has not reached to facts. The Delegate of India 
has shown us with great deamess the inconveniences of a 
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monetary standard of wlucli the value is falling, confirming and 
completing that which I have told you ; he has shown us tiliat 
revenues in fixed sums, while making nominally the sum, are 
diminished and cannot any longer suffice for constantly increasing 
expenses. It is necessary to compensate the deficit by an increase 
of taxes. This increase would only be apparent because it would 
only compensate the depreciation of the coin; but people in 
general do not take account of the intrinsic value of moneys and 
they always think that taxes increase if the number of monetary 
units taken by the Treasury is increased. These observations 
are perfectly true ; they are true for Europe as well as for Asia ; 
and they deserve the attention of Governments which ought to 
be thoroughly convinced that by lowering the monetary standard 
they are going straight towards an apparent increase of taxes 
which will be accompanied with the same difficulties as if it had 
been real. We, therefore, see why the Government of India 
would wish to see the value of silver rise, and why England does 
not lend itself to raise it by the coinage of silver at home. Mr. 
Howe protested strongly against the idea that his country was 
trying to obtain a better market for the product of its silver 
mines ; and pointed out that these mines were of only secondary 
importance in the immense agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the United States. I agree completely with Mr. Howe ; 
but what remains then of the danger of the commercial balance, 
of the exportation of European coin, of the impossibility of paying 
for importations— what becomes of tho necessity for increasing 
the quantity of coin, and the advantage of bi-metallism to 
develope international commerce ? 

I have proved the excellent situation of the countries with a 

gold standard. I have only found one malady — that of the 

countries which have a forced note-currency, and I have pointed 

out that it is financial, and not monetary. As regards the Latin 

Union with that which has been called its halting standard, I have 

thought it necessary to point out that its lameness is not in any 

way g^ave and will diminish. Italy has accomplished a great 

work. I need not recall the sentiments of the Belgian Government 

towards it ; but great thuigs involve great expenses. I have, 

therefore, made no reproach to Italy. I have simply expressed 

a hope. But if there is one state which throws off all idea of 

illness or bad treatment, it is that of which Mr. Howe is the 

delegate : all the world proclaims unanimously the prosperity 

of the United States. 
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M. Denormandie pointed out, to show that the commercial 
balance is not a vain phantom, the five milliards [£200,000,000] 
of difference which, from 1876 to 1880, occurred between the im- 
portations and exportations. But does not this very figure show 
plainly how much the balance is imaginary? If it had been neces- 
sary to pay the five milliards in coin, there would have been none 
or very little left in France. Now the vaults of the bank and the 
circulation overflow with it. It is, therefore, here ; it has not left ; 
or if it has left, it has returned. If it had been necessary to pay 
such differences in crowns, what use would have been this 
panacea of the coinage of silver. To pay them during a few 
months, or during a few years, and what after that ? It seems 
that Mr. Howe also feels this dread, that in default of a mone- 
tary circulation with a double basis, Europe may be for America 
only a correspondent which cannot carry on business ; but he 
has himself reassured us by showing us that international com- 
merce consists in the exchange of commodities. If the United 
States send us the products of their agriculture or their industry, 
they will take our products. 

We must abandon this idea of searching in bi-metallism for 
the means of developing international commerce. There is in this 
respect another means : it is to throw down the obstacles which 
protective rights create, to suppress the artificial barriers which 
hinder the commercial relations of nation with nation, and to 
restore to the activity of the world the liberty of its actions. 
This is the way of progress. If I permitted myself to say that 
the governments, and we, who are their delegates, are powerless 
— and this is a reproach which M. Denormandie makes to me — 
it is only on one point. It is in the efforts made to establish 
the fixed ratio of the monetary metals. Without quitting our 
special matter, is it necessary, because we should abandon this 
unrealizable idea, to declare that we have really nothing to do ? 
M. L6vy pointed out to me 0. short time ago the important 
employment which silver would have if they suppressed gold 
pieces and bank-notes of less than 20 francs. And if that were 
not sufficient— if in the Latin Union the pieces of 5 &ancs, in 
spite of the resumption of money payments by Italy, remained 
in dangerous excess— would it be an impossible task for the 
70 millions of inhabitants who compose it to modify this circula- 
tion ? These are problems which I merely point out without 
pre-judging anything. In only looking at bi-metallism we are 
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led away fi*om the study of them ; we do not sufBlcientlj see that 
whatever may be done, it will always perform the functions of a 
sieve, keeping back the evil, and letting pass the good. There 
is a consequence of the debased monetary rigime which it will 
produce, to which I would call your attention. London is now the 
great place of liquidation of the commerce of the world. It 
owes, without doubt, in gpreat part, this position to its com- 
mercial importance, but it owes it also to the security of its 
monetary rigime. People wish to be paid in gold; and as 
recent proofs of this are the loan which Hungary contracts at 
this moment, and the loan which Italy announces. If you wish 
that some time or other the great commercial places of your 
country should partake with London the great financial role, 
you must have a monetary system as good as that of England.* 

* M. Pirmez evidently means a gold mono-metallic system, bnt Mr* 
Groschen, whose authority will be admitted by all, distinctly denies this in 
his Report to the Treasury on the Conference of 1878; see pp. 6 and 7, 
where he, ISi, Hucks Gibbs and Sir T. L. Seooombe (the three English 
Commissioners) say — 

* ' We were unanimously of opinion that it was wise to place before the 
Conference some considerations which, in our judgment, might be adduced 
against what may be caUod a propaganda in favour of a single gold standard 
in countries where it has not yet been introduced. There appeared to us to 
be some danger lest the natural opposition which the proposids of the United 
States called forth should be carried to the extent of an argximent or a 
declaration, still further impugning the position of silver as a factor of 
currency. We considered that, while a universal double standard was a 
Utopian impossibility, a single gfold standard throughout the world would 
be a false Utopia, and that further steps in that mrection might tend to 
produce incalciuable disasters to the commerce of the world. 

''We thought, too, that if the propositions of the American Delegates 
i^ould be simply rejected, that rejection might be erroneously interpreted 
by the public, who might see in such a declaration a verdict given against 
the use of silver as money. The future situation of silver might thus be 
further compromised, and an impression produced which would not be in 
accord with the opinions of the great majority of the Conference. 

*■'• It was clear that in the American text there was one declaration for 
which nearly all the Delegates might vote, and to which we ourselves were 
prepared to subscribe ; that is to say, that it was not desirable that silver 

should cease to be one of the monetary metals ' While putting 

aside entirely the question of the double^ standard, there was another question 
which appeared to be practical and useful to put, viz., assuming that the 
general double standard proposed by- the United States could not be 
^ ^opted, what would be the future of silver ; what would be the policy to be 
pursued ; towards what aim ought the various states to direct their efforts P 
This aim we considered to be to keep silver in the position which it occupies 
at present as the partner or natural ally of gold in all parts of the world, 
where it might be possible to do so. We considered that a campaign under- 
taken against silver would be exceedingly dangerous, even for the countries 
who have given a position as legal tender only to gold.' * 

* Proc^B-Verbaux, 3me Sc'ance, pp. 6 and 6. 
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Tq act otherwise is to shut off all hope from yourselves. France 
would^ without doubt, not wish it any more than Germany, 
which has told us its views on this point. Even for Belgium 
we have sufficient ambition not to renounce it ; this is a matter 
of vital interest. 

Count Rvseoni (Delegate of Italy). The whole discussion 
turns on the definition of money. It is by this declaration that 
I finished what I had the honor to say to you the other day. 
Let us then define this declaration ; a crowd of interesting 
consequences may flow from it. Is money a commodity? What 
characteristics has it which are common to it with commodities ? 
Is it sold ? Is it bought ? With what is it paid for ? What is 
it which makes money ? Is it not the law ? If the law does not 
make it, how can it unmake it? Can the law suppress heat, 
electricity, or any natural phenomena? Do not the precious 
metals lose -^^ths of their value if their faculty of being eon- 
verted into money is taken from them ? What has happened to 
silver, and what would happen to it if its coinage was suspended 
and forbidden everywhere? Would not this metal lose imme- 

*' We did not feel that we were precluded from taking up this ground 
by the fact that the English Government, not less than the English public, 
are perfectly determined to abide by a gold standard in the United Kingdom. 
The enormous interests pf England in India gave us as good a locus standi, 
as regards the question, as that of the representatives of any other country, 
and we were able to paint out to the Conference that the English came with 
the cleanest possible hands before the Conference in this respect. It could 
not be urged against us that we were arg^uing against the abandonment of 
silver in other countries, and had at the same time taken steps ourselves to 
limit the use of silver in our dependencies where a silver currency existed. 
We were able to point out that while the Latin Union and Holland had 
restricted the free coinage of silver, in India no steps against silver had as 
yet been taken. What would have been the position of silver, we were able 
to ask, if the metal had been demonetized in India as it had been demonetized 
elsewhere ? 

** We further showed that in the controversy in favour of a single gold 
standard the question as to the mode in which existing stocks of silver were 
to be disposed of had been insufficiently considered. It was assumed that 
states would endeavour to rid themselves of their silver currency at the 
earliest possible date, but if this policy were followed by many Governments, 
what buyers would there be for the silver to be disposed of ? How could it 
be assumed that silver would be bought, if simultaneous steps were taken 
everywhere for its disuse as an active asrent in the currency? Consequently, 
the rurther prosecution of the policy in lavour of as universal a gold standard 
as possible would be likely to cause a further depreciation of silver, the 
proportions of which it was impossible to foresee. The monetary and 
commercial disturbances which would be produced by such a fall could be 
readily imagined, nor could the actual loss which would fall on various states 
be l^ft out of account. 

** The loss which would be incurred in the Eastern dependencies of the 
British Empire and of Holland was of course patent to all. Nothing surely 
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diately nearlj' the whole of its value ? Is not intrinsic value an 
abstraction ? Is it not like the colour which the vulg^ tiiink 
they see in objects, and which is really in the light ? Now as 
the colour is in the light and not in the objects, so the value » 
in the same way in the law, as far as concerns the precious 
metals, and not in the material. What is intrinsic value ? Is 
not all matter equal ? Is a molecule of gold worth more than 
a molecule of mud? The Conference of 1878 has ended in 
nothing, I admit ; but it is for that very reason that I did not 
join in its conclusions ; that I was the only one of its Delegates, 
with my colleague of that time, who refused to sign the declara- 
tion which Mr. Goschen drew up and which everyone except 
myself accepted. I wish M. Firmez to reply to me what is 
money ? 

M. Pirmet. It is a commodity ; but a commodity weighed 
and controlled by the state. 

Count RuBconi, If the Conference makes this declaration, all 
debate is closed in reality, and the law of bi-metallism and of 
the ratio becomes absurd and impossible. 

M, Seismit'Boda (Delegate of Italy) thought that the Con- 
ference having arrived at the end of the first part of its labours 

would create greater disorders in the eoonomic situation and produce a more 
disastrous crisis than a general effort on the part of all states to rid them- 
selves of their silver at uie same time. 

" A further point would be whether, if there should be a further con- 
siderable disuse of silver, and especially if the countries which have now a 
forced paper currency should ultimately adopt a gold circulation, the demand 
for grola would not be so great as to render it difficult for the existing supplies 
to.bear the strain, and whether the additional demand for gold might not 
cause formidable convuldons in trade and finance P 

** We were unanimously and emphatically of opinion that it was better 
that the currency of the world should continue to rest upon the two metala 
than that any efforts should be made to displace silver from its share in 
performing the work of the currency at large. 

*' We Uiink we may fairly state that the considerations thus put forward 
did not fail to produce some effect, even upon the representatives of states 
who had hitherto been most active in the propaganda for the adoption of a 
single gfold standard, and the feeling was general that it would be wiser not 
to give a simple negative to the prop^als of the United States' Commissioners, 
but to make a declaration in reply, which, while it should distinctly exclude 
any misapprehension with regard to the possibility of the adoption of a 
common relation between gold and silver by a universal international agree- 
ment, should also embody an opinion that silver should continue to share 
the work of currency with gold. Accordingly the following answer wa^ 
drawn up : — 

*' I . That it is necessarv to maintain in the world the monetary functions 

ol silver ad well as those of gold . " 

This hardly accords with what M. Hrmez says. — ^A. O. T. 
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would hardly wish to separate without having voted a motion 
which should affirm the necessity to do something in the interests 
of the rehabilitation of silver with the ratio of 1 to 15^. He 
would have been happy to take the initiative in a proposal of 
this kind ; but the later events which have just happened in 
Italy impose on the Italian delegates an extreme reserve, and 
oblige them to speak only in their own personal name. He 
must, therefore, confine himself to pointing out to the Confer- 
ence the necessity of a motion conceived in this sense, and 
to declare himself ready to support that which had just been 
made by the delegates of another power. The Italian delegates 
associated themselves fully with the declarations presented by 
Messieurs Denormandie and Cemuschi, as well as Sir Louis 
Mallet, on the subject of the necessity of raising the value of 
silver, and of establishing a fixed ratio between the two metals. 
The Delegate of Belgium said that it was not possible to fix by 
law the ratio of value between gold and silver, and further 
on he spoke of the absolute value of the two metals. Can M. 
Pirmez say what is value ? Is there in the world such a thing 
as absolute value ? Is not value always relative ? He himself 
has admitted it ; but can we not then ask him if it is the metal, 
white or yellow, which serves to buy the object of which the 
consumer has need or to pay for the service rendered. Is it not 
rather the quantity, the monetary unit, whatever may be the 
metal, which serves for the remuneration of the service rendered, 
or for the purchase ? The very words prove it is ; for the terms 
which serve to designate money imply an idea of quantity and 
of counting. If we admit that it is the monetary unit which 
possesses the power of purchase, is it possible to have it in 
gold ? Was not the Latin Union obliged to renounce even the 
mintage of the piece of 5 francs in gold, which was used up 
too easily ? Could we make gold francs and preserve them as 
monetary units? Can we calculate in what proportion they 
would be used up and lost? They object, it is true, th^t we 
already use subsidiary money, coined with silver of an inferior 
standard; but we accept for 5 francs, 5 monetary units at a 
fineness of ^qVo'^^^^ ^% should we not accept equally 5 mone- 
tary units represented by a piege of 5 firanos in silver of a 
fineness of tV/o*!^- 

M. Firmer does not admit that the law fixes what we call 
th^ value of ixioney, because he asserts that ^Id and silver are 
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commodities. But lie asserts at the same time that the precious 
metals have an intrinsic value. It is not very easy to under- 
stand to what this expression, '' intrinsic value," corresponds. 
In reality the value of the precious metals may be considered as 
the resultant of the cost of production ; that is to say, of the 
salary of the workmen, of the cost of extraction, and of trans- 
port, and of the working up of the metals. All the expenses 
constitute the cost, the nett cost of the metal which we use to 
make money ; but they do not represent the intrinsic value of 
money, and this intrinsic value in reality evades argument. 

The essential idea of this Ck)ngress, that which was put 
forward by France and the United States, and which consists 
in fixing, or rather in maintaining, the ratio of 1 to 15^, has 
already obtained numerous and important adhesions. British 
India has openly joined it through Sir Louis Mallet ; Germany, 
without confessing that she has made a false step, is visibly 
uneasy, as is shown by the declaration of Baron Thielmann ; 
Spain and Holland have expressed this idea, which Austria- 
Hungary seems about to join, that it is necessary to raise the 
value of silver, and to make })i-metallism the basis of an inter- 
national treaty between the different states of Europe and of 
America; Italy declares in the same sense. We should be 
wrong, in fact, to suppose, as M. Pirmez did, that she had a pre- 
ference for gold mono-metallism, because in the approaching 
loan which she is about to contract, she requires that two-thirds 
of the payments should be made in gold. If Italy, therefore, 
demands 400 millions in gold out of 600 millions of her future 
loan, it is not only from a preference for gold, but from 
necessity ; it is because she sees silver depreciated by the sus- 
pension of coinage in the Latin Union; by the gold mono- 
metallic legislation of Germany ; by this very series of measures 
which she demands, and of which she demands the reversal. 
But until she obtains it, she is obliged by the most elementary 
prudence not to expose herself to servo as a reservoir of debased 
metal, and, as M. Magliani, Finance Minister, sai4 in the Italian 
Parliament, ** to become the monetary India of Europe." 

The gold mono-metallist states are interested like the bi- 
metallist states that the Conference should not be adjourned 
without having given, at least, a pledge to the nations, which 
await its decisions with impatience. Baron Thielmann, in the 
name of his Government, has declared that Gerinany was dis- 
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posed to do all that was possible to facilitate the conclusion of a 
monetary convention between the different states of Europe, to 
prevent their suffering from the demonetization of German 
silver. If it should be continued, he added that Germany 
could slacken this demonetization — could reduce it and effect it 
gradually or place itself in agreement with the other States on 
its manner of proceeding. Mr. Fremantle also stated that he 
had come with the strongest intention of searching means for 
stopping the depreciation of silver. It is evident in fact that 
England has a capital interest in not allowing the monetary 
difficulties of India, which have been pointed out to us so vividly 
by M. Cemuschi and Sir Louis Mallet, to be perpetuated and 
aggravated. These difficulties inflict on this great British 
possession an annual loss of 15 to 20 per cent, on the sixteen 
or seventeen millions of pounds sterling, which she pays annually 
to the English Treasury. M. Pirmez himself declared that some- 
thing must be done, and, while reproaching the bi-metallists with 
exaggerating the evil, he admitted the existence of a real un- 
easiness which it was necessary to remedy. It is true that he 
wished to change the ratio of 1 to 15 j, but is it to be imagined 
that such a modification is practicable ? Is it thought possible 
to demonetize the 8 milliards of pieces of 5 francs [£320,000,000] 
now in existence ? Who could we advise to take the initiative 
in such a measure — in the losses which it would draw with 
it, in the frightful crisis which it would provoke? We 
are not discussing such a resolution now; we are discussing 
the means of re-assuring Europe, the two worlds, and 
humanity, on the value of one of the two precious metals 
which serves as a sign and expression of its wealth. The 
Monetary Conference of August 1878, whatever may be 
said about it, expressly recognized the utility and the 
urgency of measures of this kind. It proclaimed the necessity 
of re-habilitating silver ; it belongs to the Monetary Conference 
of 1881 to confirm and complete the vote of its predecessor by 
declaring, after the first stage of its labours, that it is firmly 
resolved to advise the adoption of practical measures with a view 
of raising silver from the discredit into which it has fallen. If 
the Conference adjourned without pronouncing a decision, its 
silence would be certainly interpreted in a sense unfavourable 
to silver and would have as a consequence a new and a consider- 
ftble depreciation of this metal. This is a result whidi everyone 
assuredly would wish to avt)id. 
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JBaron ThtelmanUf referring to the words just spoken by the 
first Delegate of Italy on the subject of the intentiona of 
Oexmany, thought it necessary to renew the reservations which 
he had already made at the last sitting. The Imperial GFovem^ 
ment had not made proposals to the powers represented at the 
Conference ; its delegates had simply indicated the way which 
would have to be followed in order to arrive at an understanding, 
but the Cabinet of Berlin reserved entirely its right of action. 

M, SeUmit'Doda replied that he had simply taken notice of 
the declaration which had been made in the Second Sitting by 
Baron Thielmann, and, from it, it followed that the Qerman 
Government was quite ready to examine proposals tending to 
put an end to the depreciation of silver. 

JBaran Thielmann declared that in these terms he entirely 
agreed with the first Delegate of Italy. 

Mr, Dana Horton (Delegate of the United States) read the 
following address: — I do not think it possible in the present 
state of the discussion to vote a proposal which can resume in a 
few words the proceedings of the Conference. The practical 
disagreement between myself and Count Eusconi with regard to 
the necessity of engaging the Conference to agree to a definition 
of money hacL a similar character with my opposition to the idea 
expressed by M. Seismit-Doda. It will perhaps be more sincere 
if I confess that my manner of examining things is not only 
individual, but that it depends on a difference of race. These 
distinguished orators are of the Latin race, while I belong to 
the Teutonic race, and I think there is something in my blood 
which inspires the fear of trusting to definitions. I confess that 
I never had for a moment any objection to consent to the ex- 
pression, " Money is a commodity," if they insist on employing 
it, and I think I can overcome the conclusions of M. Pirmez on 
this j;round as well as on another. It was for me a question of 
style and a difference of words, rather than of ideas.- I may 
even say that similar differences exist between me and M« 
Cemuschi. This is very natural. There are many means of 
arriving at the same truth, and of presenting it to others ; but 
on account of these different ways of presenting a iubject, it is 
better not to confound tliem. For example^ the Delegate of 
Belgium did me the honour to naention one of my writings 
which has been presented as an Appendix,* in order to avoid the 

• See Appendix III. B., p. 269.— A. C. T. 
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necessity of occupying the time of the Conference. Unhappily 
it is evident that M. Pirmez, although he wishes to reply to it, 
has not done me the honour to comprehend it. If he would 
giye himself the trouble, I would ask him to grasp this point. 
The opinions he expressed on the relations between law and 
money seem to me to touch a very old and difficult question, and 
one which in a certain sense is impossible to resolve. If it is so, 
it is well worth the trouble of proving the fact. It is a question 
of will, of free judgment. What, then, are motives ? What is 
it which produces a decision ? Do the motives, or does free will, 
exist ? 

Lastly, among practical men it is agreed, I think, that the 
will and free judgment exist : it is a fact which the practical 
man does not deny; but he no more denies the existence of 
motives. Now, in a main sense, the law is the will of society. 
Is there not also then a free judgment ? I think that the law 
acts a little like an individual ; but in saying this, I do not wish 
to say there are not motives. The Delegate of Belgium, on the 
contrary, seems to me to wish to base his theoretic arg^uments 
against the existence of the will on the existence of motives. 
Would it not be better to bring it back to a practical ground by 
asking what would be the effect on the ratio between gold and 
silver if England and Germany formed with us a bi-metallic 
union. 

At one of the preceJing Sessions mention was made of the 
views expressed, outside of the Conference, among the learned 
men who abound iti Paris, concerning the aim and motive of our 
reunion. 

The fact was thus recalled to me that a great deal had been 
written and said in various quarters, about the United States, 
and about the reasons which had led my country to interest 
itself in the Silver question, and that the press had largely re- 
produced these observations. 

I cannot say that it surprises me to observe a certain confu- 
sion of ideas with reference to the monetary policy of my 
country. This is the fourth time that I have come to Europe 
sinoe my entry, in 1876, into monetary controversy as an apostle 
or advocate, in my way, of a Bi-metallic Monetary Union, and 
each time I have been able to recognize the same phenomenon ; 
it is all very natural ; the New World is a long way off. 

But when the great Eepublic of the New World, by the 
Conference of 1878, put itself in the chair io teach political 
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economy to the nations of Europe, it caused a peculiar perturba- 
tion in the scientific mind. It is to furnish information^ in order 
to calm this perturbation, that I address you to-day. 

You are aware that grave works of philosophy, destined to 
exhaust some great subject, are wont to commence by laying 
down general principles — im Aligemeineny as our brothers of 
Germany would say. Following this example, I propose to 
enter upon our present subject by laying down general princi- 
ples, and I shall do so by means of a parable,* which, at the 
eame time, is a true story. 

In the month of October, 1 868, I was in Switzerland, and as 
I was reclining on the slope of the mountcdn that looks down on 
the famous valley of Lauterbrunnen, opposite the Staubbach, I 
talked with my guide. Among other things the g^od man told 
me that further on, in a certain direction, there were great 
forests, and in these forests large wolves, and very fierce ; that 
these very fierce wolves were not native to these forests. But, 
said I, where do they come from, these wolves ? 

He answered me that they came from America, 

I was struck dumb. There was nothing to be said. I admit 
to you, in all frankness, that the man who said that was 
perfectly sincere. He had no prejudices : no ulterior purpose 
to serve. He knew nothing of the Phylloxera — that fearful 
scourge of which Nature, and not man, in America is respon- 
sible. The protectionists of the farming interest had not yet 
invented the Trichina or the diseases of American cattle as a 
political instrument. No, on the contrary, the man's geographi- 
cal and zoological science was the natural product of his naive 
and simple intelligence. 

I think we can say as much of monetary science when it 
speaks, as it speaks sometimes, of the metal silver and of the 
Americans. For my part, I can only say of these interpreters 
of monetary science, as I do of my man of Lauterbrunnen, 
sancta BimpUcitasI 

Among the questions which have been suggested by speakers 
who have preceded me are the following : — The present circulc^ 
tion of silver coin in the United States ; The future productions 
of the silver-mines ; The interest of the United States as silver 
producers; Will silver from American mines be exported to 
Europe if the Bi-metallic Union is formed ? The need of en- 
largement of our present stock of metallic money; The 
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motives which have led the United States to take the initiative 
in the formation of a Bi-metallic Union. 

I shall treat of these questions in the same order. 

With reference to the circulation of silver in my country, 
three important points are to be considered : — 

1st. We are accustomed to the use of paper ; which, however, 
does not mean that we are not ** metallists." We simply allow 
the precious metals to act, so to speak, by attorney. They 
enjoy all the advantages of the rule of law — Qui faettper alium 
facit per se. Formerly we had the system of gold certificates of 
deposit ; now the greenbacks, payable on demand in gold, but 
never paid, because no one asks for the coin, are themselves, 
in a manner, gold certificates of deposit. We have also the silver 
certificates of deposit, which, like the bank-notes of our national 
banks, circulate on a footing of equality with the greenbacks. 

2nd. At the end of 1880, 31 per cent, of our greenbacks and 
bank-notes were of the denomination of 5 doUars or less, and 
81 per cent, were of the denomination of 20 dollars or less, and 
so below the value of the smallest note (£5) used by the Bank 
of England. 

3rd. The custom of using cheques is, I think, even more 
developed among us than it is in England, and, in fact, is 
developed to an extent of which it would be difficult, I think, 
for one accustomed to the use of cheques on the continent of 
Europe to form an idea. 

In the state of affairs thus indicated there is naturally very 
little gold and still less silver in actual use. The pockets of the 
public contain neither the one nor the other in large quantity. 
As far as silver is concerned, the table given by the Director of 
the Mint of the circulation of silver dollars (Nov. 1880) indicates 
that of the 72 millions coined [£14,400,000], 36 per cent, circu- 
lated in specie, 25 per cent, by means of the certificates of 
deposit, while the rest were in the treasury awaiting distribution. 
A later statement (30th April, 1881) shows that 50 millions 
[£10,000,000] of silver certificates have been issued. 

We can now turn our attention for a moment to the fear 
which has been so often expressed that the mines of Nevada will 
increase their annual yield of silver. The honourable Delegate 
of Norway has recalled to us, that in 1878 the American Delegates 
(it was the Honourable Mr. Groesbeck of whom he was speaking) 
had announced that various silver mines in Nevada seemed to be 
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nearly exhausted,, and that the yield was diminishing. The fact 
is that the figures given by Mr. Burchard, the Director of 
the Mint, indicate a production estimated for 1878 at 45 million 
dollars [£9,000,000j, for 1879 at 40 millions [£8,000,000], and 
for 1880 at 37 millions [£7,400,000] (I shall present an exhibit 
which contains the exact figures) ; so that these views expressed 
in 1878 seem to be justified. 

But, in my view, the question of one or more correct pre- 
dictions is here a matter of minor importance ; I prefer to reply 
to the points made by the Delegates of Norway and Belgium, 
with an admission of the probability that the free coinage of 
silver, and the rise of its ratio to gold, will produce the efi'ect of 
stimulating the production. 

But at the same time I shall have to enter upon the record 
a formal protest against a claim which these gentlemen seem to 
me to present ; and that is, that they have, in their argument, 
the right to the advantages of two contradictory hypotheses at 
the same time. "When an argument has been built upon a 
legitimate prediction (that is, upon a calculation of probabilities) 
it will not do to turn right-about, so to speak, and construct an 
argument on a prediction diametrically contrary to the first. 
The clause of **the most-favoured nation" regulates our relations, 
I admit. We have, here at least, all of us — mono-metallists, 
bi-metallists, two-metallists — free coinage in our arguments, 
freedom of exchange in our ideas ; but that does not imply any 
rights which are not recognized y^r^ naturae et gentium. 

If the rise of silver and fall of gold, which is to take place 
when the Bi-metallic Union is established, is to bring about an 
enormous rise of prices (and, if I have rightly understood them, 
this is the argument of the honourable Delegates), there will be 
no more profit then than there is now in working silver mines ; 
the same per cent, will have been added to the cost of producing 
silver which has been added to the gold price of silver. 

But let us accept, if you will, the hypothesis as it has been 
presented to us; admit for a moment that there will be an 
increase of 100 million francs [£4,000,000] in the annual yield 
of silver. What will be the effect of it ? We have, according to 
Dr. Broch, 16 milliards (francs) [£640,000,000] of silver money, 
and there is an enormous mass of uncoined silver beside. Can 
you see, in an increase of 1 J or 3 or 6 per mille above the 
average annual enlargement of its stock of metal, a faot which 
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contains any menace against the monetary peace of a world 
which destroys every year, and which has absorbed every year 
for centuries, such an enormous quantity of the two metals ? 

As for the interest of the United States as silver producers, 
of course there are individuals who have a certain interest in a 
rise of silver. Any one who desires to take the trouble can 
calculate what this interest amounts to ; and then when he has 
made the calculation it may be necessary to cross olP almost the 
entire sum, on account of the loss which the gold-mining interest 
may suffer by reason of the faU of gold or loss of anticipated 
profit from its appreciation. But I think that I have already 
indicated that it is rather the part of my philosopher of Lauter- 
brunnen than of a serious man to attribute importance to the 
silver-producing interest in the United States.* 

In our discussions there is question of the exportation of 
silver from the United States. In saying that rivers never 
ascend to their fountain heads, M. Pirmez has expressed, with 
his habitual esprit, the fear, so generally felt, that American 
silver is about to inundate Europe. 

Now, what are the actual facts ? How much new silver 
coming from the mines has been exported to Europe from 
America in these late years ? I cannot give the precise figures 
— I hope to procure them ; but my belief is, that the yield of 
American mines has had for its market Asia, by way of San 
Francisco, and the American Mint. But the United States 
produce a great quantity of gold. During the last twenty years 
they have produced far more gold than silver (rating these 
metals at 15^=1); and within the same period the United 
States caused their stock of gold coin to be transported to 
Europe, in 1862-63, when the paper money was issued. 1 shall 
therefore say to M. Pirmez, as I was obliged to say to the 
Conference of 1878, if you predict for Europe an inundation of 
silver, why not also an inundation of gold ? 

A great country which has 32 francs [26«. 8ef.] per head of gold 
coin and 12 francs [10«.] per head of silver coin (small change and 
dollars taken together), which possesses a vast and yet uncolonized 
territory — a country whose population increases in enormous 

* Mr. Goldwin Smith in his address at the Dublin Social Science Congress 
on the 10th October, luaumett that the whole movement in favour of bi-metallism 
is due to the silver-owners in the United States. Mr. Dana Horton, here, 
and Mr. Howe, p. 217, ably refute this supposition. — A. C. T. 
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proportions— a country which still holds its paper money ready 
to be retired — can certainly undergo the burden, at least for a 
series of years, of employing at home all that part of the annual 
yield of its mines for which Asia, by way of San Francisco, makes 
no demand. 

But I cannot believe that the Delegate of Belgium is really 
in earnest in this matter. 

As a former member of the Conference of 1878, he must 
know the object of that Conference. That object was the forma- 
tion of a Bi-metallic Union ; and every one knew that the only 
practicable ratio for such a union was that of 15^ to 1 ; and 
therefore it was the ratio of 15^ which was to be established in 
the United States. It is generally known that since then the 
United States have drawn to themselves a great quantity of 
gold, and that the larger part of this gold has come from 
Europe, while the share of new gold from the mines which is 
kept in the United States is much greater than formerly. Of 
course this increase of the need of keeping at home the newly, 
produced gold has, in a certain sense, the same efEect as an 
increased employment of gold which is met by bringing in gold 
from other parts of the world. We have to consider not merely 
the gold taken directly from Europe, but also the gold which, 
in what might be called a normal state of afPairs, would have 
been taken to Europe, but which, in fact, is now held back in 
America. 

Now, from the beginning, I must confess, I have regarded 
it as the probable result of a Bi-metallic Union, that the dollars 
of the Latin Union, the five-franc pieces, would be recoined into 
American dollars. I remember having said, in the Conference 
of 1878, that the United States were drawing, and would con- 
tinue to draw, to themselves a large part of the metallic stock of 
Europe, and that the question for the Conference was whether 
they should take silver or gold. 

The Delegate of Belgium seems to have been very indifferent 
to this question. Unfortunately it is a question which does not 
permit itself to be suppressed. 

And it is still under discussion. People ask with great 
interest, how far the metallic stock of the United States is 
likely to increase. 

I am no prophet : I shall merely try to point out some 
elements for a calculation of the probabilities in this matter. 
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Otir paper money is not yet retired and replaced. To retire it, 
or to cover it entirely with a metallic reserve, would imply a con- 
traction of the monetary basis of the world's business by perhaps 
a milliard of francs [£40, 000, 000] . Each year we take actual pos- 
session of a great extent of land in the deserts of the Far West ; 
and everywhere in this territory there will be a need to use cash. 
The banking system, the use of cheques, is already developed to 
a very high degree. I know of no probable change in the 
direction of increased economy in the use of our stock of money, 
except, perhaps, the establishment of a national Clearing-house. 
I conclude, therefore, that, in a normal and prosperous state of 
afPairs, the United States will employ, at least for some years, a 
constantly increasing stock of the money metals. 

Let us ask, then, what would have been the result if the 
proposition of the United States in 1878 had been accepted, if 
the coinage of silver had been free in the United States, if the 
United States had drawn to themselves silver instead of gold — 
what would have been the effect, I say, upon the state of 
business in Europe ? 

We have here a question of the highest importance, con- 
cerning which the Delegate of Belgium also shows himself some- 
what indifferent. 

I remember that, in the Conference of 1878, I found myself 
forced to reply to remarks made by the Delegates of Sweden and 
Norway in defence of the gold standard, that the experience of 
their country favourable to this system by no means settled the 
question what would be the situation of these countries if the 
Bank of England should find itself compelled to protect its gold 
reserve by an extreme elevation of its rate of discount. I 
remember also that, some weeks after the Conference of 1878, 
I read in the papers that precisely this event had actually 
occurred, in consequence of the exportations of gold to New 
Tork, and that affairs were taking a bad turn in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

I ask myself whether it is possible that the great Bank of 
Belgium could be so entirely outside of the current of inter- 
national business, that it can have been unconscious of the 
exportation of gold since 1878. I do not believe it, I cannot 
believe it. Indeed I should be astonished to learn that this 
great Bank did not suffer considerable embarrassment, and that 
it did not employ its five-franc pieces with ability, as the astute 
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Baukers of Holland did, in maintaining its gold reserye* In 
fact I may say that, if I am rightly informed, the silver five- 
franc pieces have made frequent and long journeys, have been 
sent about on every hand, have circulated with great rapidity 
between Belgium and France, at the instigation of those whose 
interest it was to hold back, to keep within the country the 
Belgian stock of gold. 

It is therefore a vital question, what would have been the 
efiPect upon the business of Europe, if America in these later 
years had taken five-franc pieces at a stable permanent rate, a 
rate guaranteed by the civilized world ? 

In looking for an answer let us place ourselves upon a still 
higher stand-point : let us ask what would have been the effect 
if neither Germany nor other countries had suspended the free 
coinage of silver ? 

In those questions, I think, will be found one of the most 
effective ways of getting at the root of the matter, especially as 
this point of view of the status quo ante helium has hitherto been 
a little neglected. 

The existence of a money basis for the business of the world 
is a fact ; it is not an abstraction, it is a reality. At any given 
time there is just so much money in the world. On this founda- 
tion rest all valuations, all systems of credit, all investments, all 
business, all prices of merchandize and of real property. It is 
also a fact, and a fact which must be equally respected, that, 
under circumstances which we can now regard as normal, this 
basis increases every year. 

Here, then, are the two controlling facts — a certain quantity 
of money in existence and the need of an annual increase of this 
quantity. 

You may say with Eicardo that if this base were half what 
it is, if for example, the world were using to day 1 7 [£680,000,000] 
instead of 34 milliards [£1,360,000,000] of coin, money would 
render the same services to humanity as before. This is absolutely 
true. Here I admit that the Delegates of Sweden, of Belgium, 
and of Norway are in the right. But this saying of Bicardo's 
is true in the same sense as it is true that if it had pleased the 
destiny which rules these matters to make us all a foot shorter 
than we are, men would still be men. The thing is conceivable, 
but it is not practicable. 

So in the same way, if you suppress the intermediate steps 
and strike directly for the result, you can say " I find no incon- 
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veuience in a fall of prices. Indeed it would be very convenient, 
metallic money is so heavy, we have to use such large figures 
in money calculations. All that ought to be changed." 

But it is not the result, it is the means of arriving at it that 
is important. Of course I can say, if I wish to, that I should 
be perfectly content if I were to lose a foot of my height. But 
how are you to arrive at a height of 5 instead of 6 feet ? Here 
is the question, here the difficulty, which the Delegates of 
Belgium, Norway, and Sweden seem rather to evade. 

The world of business, the world of men of enterprise, the 
world in the midt^t of which men of force and of capacity act, is 
an organism ; and the motive which urges these men to the 
jiroduction of wealth is the hope of receiving a little more than 
they give ; it is the difference between the cost of production 
and the price at which sale is made afterwards which makes the 
organism move. When all the prices at which sales are made 
are falling, when the force of gravitation which rules the world 
slackens, there is less movement, there is less production, less 
consumption, less success in business ; there is embarrassment, 
there is a prolonged crisis, or what we call in English, hard 
times. When prices rise, on the contrary, there is always an 
encouragement to production. 

To sum up the matter, I hope that all will admit that the 
great problem of monetary legislation is, and always will be, to 
maintain the stability of the international and national purchasing 
power of money. Here is the ideal — stability. Now the organism 
of business is such, that when money rises in value there is a 
tendency on the part of the man of enterprise to cease to create 
wealth ; while when money is falling in value thei*e is a strong 
tendency to induce him to increase his production of wealth. 
Primd facie, then, if it be absolutely necessary to choose between 
a partial exhaustion of the mines and an increase in the annual 
yield of the mines, we must choose the latter. 

Such, at least, are the conclusions at which I arrived .five 
years ago, when I entered into monetary discussion. I have 
never had the honour since of hearing any arguments which 
directly replied to the question as it then stood. I shaU, there- 
fore, beg my colleagues of Belgium, of Sweden, and of Norway, 
to consider whether I am right, primd fade, as the question now 
stands, and whether the onw prohandi does not rest upon their 
shoulders. 
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Now, the issue of paper mone}' by the United States in 
1862-3-4, and the issue of paper money in Italy, in 1866, had 
the effect of reinforcing the moyement towards that more than 
normal enlargement of the money-basis of the world's business 
which took its rise in the mines of Csdifomia and of Australia. 

Already, after 1870, this movement was checked, the produc- 
tion of gold was diminishing, when a contraction of the money- 
basis was commenced in a different way. . The vaiious measures 
adopted in different countries with reference to silver coin and 
bullion had the effect of sending a certain amount of silver to 
countries where the cirqulation is slow, of keeping a certain 
amount of silver in the condition of bullion, of embarrassing 
the circulation of silver coin — that is to say, of preventing 
existing silver coins from performing their duties as money in 
the regular way. The effect of the monetary policy of the 
Western World was, therefore, to contract the money-basis up 
to a certain point. But this effect was produced just at a period 
when, from my point of view, the enlargement of the money- 
basis through th^ paper money of the United States and of 
Italy had ceased to be operative, and when the annual produc- 
tion of the two n^etals did not, in all probability, exceed the 
normal need for the annual enlargement of the money-basis. 
It was just then that this attack was made upon the metallic 
stock of the world. 

Primd facie, then, the persecution of silver had a great deal 
to do with the prolonged " hard times " which have followed 
1873. 

If answers could be made to the question which I have 
addressed to the Delegates of the Conference with reference to 
averages of price, it would probably be found that the purchasing 
power of money has increased. But with this you wiU not have 
taken account of all the loss. You will have calculated, so to 
speak, the damnum etihergemy the actual loss, but will not have 
taken account of the lucrum cessans, the loss of profit, which 
might otherwise have been gained. 

You observe that I do not speak of the damage suffered by 
commerce between Europe, Asia, and South America. This 
point has already been fully discussed before the Conference. I 
ask you, therefore, for the moment, to eliminate this point from 
our consideration, as far as this can be done. It is of the pro- 
duction and of the investments of Europe that I speak, Xf it 
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be desired to consider the question as it appeared iu England to 
English scientific men, I shall have the honour of presenting 
you with some investigations into the fall of prices in England, 
as an Appendix to the Proceedings. 

I hope no one will suppose that by what I have said I mean 
that the free coinage of silver in the Western World would have 
prevented the crisis of 1873. This is in no sense my meaning. 
I merely say that, prirndfuteie, looking to the facts as they stand, 
the crisis would not have lasted so long, would not have been so 
intense, if the free coinage of silver had never been interrupted. 
It is no answer to reasoning of this sort to speak of the special 
events of the crisis of 1873, of speculations here and there, of 
railroads in America, and of stock companies in Germany: these 
are waves, very high waves, very disastrous waves : I recognise 
the fact ; but what I am talking of is the existence of a tide. 

Well, the tide is threatening us still. But it is the same tide 
which was threatening the world three years ago, when the 
United States convened the Conference of 1878. It was the duty of 
my country to contract the world's money-basis by accumulating 
a stock for the restoration of payments in coin. What part 
of the two milliards [£80,000,000] of gold, which constitute our 
total stock, must we attribute to the monetary policy which aims 
at the retirement of the greenbacks ? This is a question into 
which I have not time to enter. It is a branch of the matter 
at issue between M. Pirmez and myself concerning the influence 
of monetary legislation upon the employment of different kinds 
of money. But I cannot suppose that M. Pirmez would main- 
tain that, had the paper-money party in the United States 
succeeded in defeating the measure for Besumption of Specie 
Payments, we should have had by this time the same stock of 
gold we have now. In any case it will be necessary to ascribe 
to our monetary legislation the presence in the United States of 
a large sum of gold, the dividing up of which, at the present 
time, among European banks, would, I think, produce a ver}' 
agreeable effect in Europe. 

I do not believe that this second arbitrary and artificial con- 
traction of the world's money basis has had a good effect upon 
Europe. I may add that^ in my belief, it is not merely an. 
occasional rise of the rate of discount in Europe which indicates 
either the lucrum cMatu or the damnum emergens of monetary 
policy : it is the direction take^ by capital. 

c 2 
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Now, as we hare already seen, this dimmution, this oon- 
traction of the m6ney basis never would have taken place if 
Europe had accepted the Bi-metallic Union proposed by tiie 
United States in 1878; inasmuch as the restoration of free 
coinage of silver would have set free an amount of metallic 
circulation sufficient to supply the demand of the United States. 
Is there to be a third contraction ? Is the ebbing tide to land 
Europe on the breakers which are ahead, but which may be 
covered by safe waters if the Bi-metallic Union be formed? 
This Conference will, in the end, decide this question. 

Meanwhile I ask you to think of a further contraction of the 
money basis which is possible. The silver money of Europe, if 
it were sold in India ! the 5-franc pieces, the thalers ! There 
you have a terrible contraction, the result of the propaganda 
for the Gt>ld Standard, against which, in 1878, the voice of 
England pronounced itself so clearly by the speeches of Mr. 
Goschen. I must confess it seems to me that, even in 1878, to 
oppose the propositions of the United States was like dancing 
upon a volcano. 

What were the motives which led the United States to take 
the initiative, in order to replace the monetary dead^hek inaugu- 
rated by Germany (imitating England), by a new balance of 
power in the Western World ? 

. I reply that, in the first place, the degradation of silver in 
the Western World acted, so to speak, as a conspiracy against 
us, the object of which was to prevent us from putting an end 
to the paper money rigime to which the civil war had sub- 
jected us. 

I do not say that anyone was conscious of being such a 
conspirator ; I merely say that if anyone had desired to prevent 
the restoration of specie payments among a nation which had 
enormous debts and an inexportable and depreciated money, he 
who should prevent silver from remaining an international 
money, he who should bring it about that the money basis of 
the world should be contracted, would have made a great step 
towards his aim. 

The blanket (to recur to the figure used by the great German 
statesman) would have been made narrower artificially, and 
there would have been no place und^ it for the United States. 
Convinced myself, five yeiars ago, that the United States would, 
in any case, have the power to procure all the gold for which it 
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would have need, I was persuaded that to contract bj force, and 
by a considerable quantity, the money basis of the world's 
business was a dangerous, perhaps even a disastrous course. 

To conclude : our paper money, as you know, is not yet retired ; 
our country, like the rest of the world, has suffered much ; we have 
more than two milliards [£80,000,000] of gold, notwithstanding 
the non-retirement of the paper money ; and we are in a much 
stronger position than that which we occupied in 1876, when 
the discussion of the silver question began, and also stronger 
than that which we occupied at the date of the Conference con- 
voked by the United States alone. But we are stiU here as the 
representatives of a government which invites the Western 
World to form a monetary union, in spite of the fact that this 
monetary uatiion imposes upon us the condition of replacing a 
part of our gold stock with silver dollars coined out of melted 
European coin. 

We are very selfish in making this invitation. We still 
think that it is not desirable that the money basis of the world's 
business should be artificially contracted, that the normal enlarge- 
ment of this basis should be artificially prevented ; and we think 
that the lack of a modm vivendi between gold and silver, con- 
cerning which so many able addresses have already been made 
before you, is injurious to commerce and to the international 
investment, and hence to the world's prosperity. We do not 
wish to suffer ourselves through contraction and through the 
absence of a stable par between gold and silver ; but we still 
think that other countries have an interest in this monetary 
imion at least equal to ours: indeed, we have a certain con- 
fidence that, in any case, we shall not suffer as much as the 
rest of the world. 

It is our interest that other countries should be put in con- 
dition to do as we are doing, to put an end to the rigime of 
paper, which is an unstable, inezportable money ; and it is our 
interest that each specie-paying country here represented should 
procure, as the basis of its business, what it has not now, an 
international money, money of silver and gold, the most stable 
money of which history furnishes us an example. We believe 
that, if it could be done without too great a contraction of the 
money basis of the world, without provoking serious disturbances 
in the economic world, the restoration of ^ecie payments in 
Italy, in Austria-Hungary, in Bussia, or the maintenance of 
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tlioir paper money at par, would be a benefit for all countries 
which have relations with these powers ; and we believe that 
the formation of a 6i-metallic Union will advance the possibility 
of such progress. 

In a word, it is our interest that the. whole world should 
be pi-osperous. 

You see that a common-place kind of political economy is 
thus become the creed of a nation. 

You see also that we have attained the ne plus ultra of 
selfishness. Our selfishness has continental dimensions ; it ex> 
tends from China to Kussia, by the way of San Francisco and New 
York. In the words of the psalmist : Its line is gone out 
through all the earth ; it is like the sun : its circuit is unto the 
ends of the heaven; and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. For myself, I avow to you I am so selfish that when I 
think of what the formation of a Bi-metallic Union may do for 
the progress of civilization, I am really pained at hearing dis- 
credit thrown upon the interest, the right to be heard in this 
matter, of paper-money countries like Italy and Austria. 

But I can cite to you other instances of American selfishness. 
In 1776, for the colonists rebelling against the tyranny of 
(reorge HI., nothing was more important than to have it known 
why they rebelled ; so, likewise, Lincoln's proclamation freeing 
the slaves, in 1862, was expedient as a means of giving new 
strength to the nation in its conflict with the rebels. 

Here, therefore, you have before you two measures plainly of 
a nature to serve private selfish American interests, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Abolition of Slavery. Well, the 
Bi-metallic Union belongs to the same family. 

Do you suppose that the declaration of Jefferson and the 
proclamation of Lincoln would have been crowned with the same 
success had they meant nothing for humanity ? No, you do not 
believe that ; and it is in the fact which you thus recognize that 
you have a guarantee that the United States will not remain 
content without continuing their efforts to realize this union. As 
I have said to you, we are in a position to wait. Three years 
ago we offered monetary peace to the Great Powers of the world; 
so at least, as one of the envoys who crossed the Atlantic to 
bring you our proposition, I myself interpreted it. The Great 
Powers preferred war ; and they have had war. It is in the 
thoughtful and earnest uttcranc'cs of M. Denormandie, in Sir 
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Louis Mallet's noble address, in the magnanimous declaration of 
the German Empire, that we can recognize Ae melancholy 
truth. 

For the United States, Christendom to-day, in this matter of 
the conflict of monetary systems, is, so to speak, in a leonine 
partnership {socUU leonine), in which destiny has assigned to 
them the part of lions. If ever a people had the right to use 
that bitter irony, it is we, who can say Beati possidentes^ blessed 
are they that possess. Spoiled children of Providence, owners of 
a continent replete with wealth, inheritors of civil order, of 
liberty, of peace, if we desired to indulge ourselves in a selfish- 
ness that should be narrow and blind, we have now the oppor- 
tunity. But we do not say those cruel words. If I must seek 
a formula, similar in form to that which we thus renounce, you 
will pardon me if I claim the right rather to say, as I had 
once occasion to say three years ago, Benedictus qui venit innotnine 
veriiatis. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of truth. 

M. Cernuschi (Delegate of France) : M. Pirmez says that the 
other bi-metallists are less logical than I am ; but in what are 
they so ? Mr. Howe said that Europe and the American States 
ought to fix definitely the legal international proportion between 
gold and silver. Sir Louis Mallet said that we ought to adopt 
the proportion of 15J; and this proportion, until now adopted 
by all bi-metallists, is even approved by mono-metallists, such 
as M. Broch and the economists of London. M. Busconi has 
truly said we are only wandering at hazard when we have not 
agreed on the very principle of money. It is impossible to 
repeat too often that money is not a commodity. It has been 
intended expressly to serve as the intermediary between all com- 
modities ; in the same way the broker serves as an intermediary 
between merchants, but he is not a merchant himself. If the 
monetary metal had continued to be a commodity, we should 
still be without money. The monetary metal cannot be valued 
any more than the meter can be measured. The objection is 
made, it is true, that it can change in value as a meter of all 
metal can change in dimension. But this is an internal varia- 
tion, so to say, against which we guard as far as possible by 
taking for money the two metals of which the masses are the 
most unalterable — silver and gold — and by combining them 
together by a bi-metallic law, just as in order to have a good 
pendulum we employ several metals whose variations in volume 
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compensate one another. But I must repeat it, money is not 
sold or bought any more than the meter is measured. If it 
were otherwise — if money were purchasable and yendable — 
there would not be such a thing as money : we should have 
barter. 

No producer or possessor of silver had ever in any oountiy 
up to 1874 delivered a kilogram of silver at i%ths of fineness for 
less than 200 francs, nor a kilogram of gold for less than 3,100 
francs. It was the proportion which France had created — had 
published — a universal right, by coining for everyone who came 
any quantity of one or of the other metal at 15^. It is true that 
the English, under a gold mono-metallism, had from time to 
time had need of silver for Asia, and that they came to France 
to seek it by means of a premium above the par of 1 5^, or else 
that, having received bars of silver in London, and having no 
immediate need of them, they exported them to Paris to barter 
them against gold by means of a premium above the 15^ paid 
in an inverse sense on French gold; but these facts do not 
authorize us to say that one metal was cheaper and one metal 
dearer. These facts prove that English mono-metallic legisla- 
tion was inferior to French bi-metallic legislation. If England 
had been herself bi-metallic, she would not have had to pay a 
premium above the French rate, sometimes on silver, sometimes 
on gold. If England will adopt international bi-metaUism, 
these ridiculous expressions of *' cheaper" and "dearer" with 
regard to the monetary metal will no longer appear either in 
books or in newspapers. 

M. Pirmez quotes, in support of his assertion that bi- 
metallism is impossible to establish in the future, .and that in 
the past the fixed ratio of 1 to 15^ has never been able to be 
maintained, the example of Holland, Portugal, and the United 
States ; but what is the worth of such an argument ? What 
does it matter that Portugal has groped about; that the Americcuis 
have passed from the ratio of 15 to that of 16 ; that Holland has 
been deceived when adopting, in 1816, the proportion 15*87*5, 
too favourable for gold in relation to the French rate of 15^, 
which made it a mono -metallic gold country until the legislator 
in 1847 demonetized this metal ? What does all this matter if 
everywhere and always the French proportion, the rate of 15^, 
h^s governed throughout the entire world the relative value of the 
two metals ? No other legislation could survive or could prevail. 
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Glwo different proportions could not co-exist on the globe. - It is 
not possible that the two metals should circulate at the same 
time, here at 15 J; there at 15 or at 16. The United States know 
it well ; their 15 made their gold emigrate towards Europe ; and 
their 16, in the same way, made their silver emigrate. There is 
in this a historical and undeniable proof that the 15^ has never 
been ajffected; that up to 1874 there was an identity of value 
everywhere between one kilogram of gold and 1 5^ kilograms of 
silver. Ask the Indian Treasury. It will tell you that there 
was a constant par of exchange at 15^ between the silver rupee 
and the pound sterling in gold. The work of the Conference of 
1878 onty perpetuated monetary anarchy, and this anarchy has 
caused the evil from which we suffer now, which each one 
complains of, and which everyone desires to remedy. M. Pirmez 
and the mono-metallists threaten Europe with terrible evils, with 
redoubtable crises, if she lends her ear to the counsels of the bi- 
metallists ; but is it the bi-metallists then who pretend to make 
a monetary revolution ? It would seem, to listen to their 
adversaries, that they pretend to introduce the metal silver by 
the side of the metal gold ; while, in reality, it is, on the 
contrary, the gold mono-metallists who have tried to expel silver, 
and have not been able, or are afraid to do so. M. Pirmez 
has drawn another argument from the .fact that Hungary 
realizes in gold its last loan, and he concludes from it the 
superiority of gold over silver. This is strange reasoning. If 
we borrow gold, it is becieiuse the gold mono-metallists have 
succeeded by modifying legislation in depriving silver of its 
ancient monetary value. The mono-metallists proscribe silver 
as an international metal ; then, when it is necessary to perform 
international operations with the only metal which we can get 
coined in Europe and the United States at present, they come 
and tell us that the metal silver is no good ; they do the evil 
themselves and then accuse their victim of doing it. 

It is to be wished that M. Pirmez would examine again the 
question of the commercial balance. He denies it and denies its 
effects ; but thia balance is, nevertheless, a real fact. It is less the 
statistics of commodities which enter or issue which ought to be 
consulted to understand it, than the state of the real reports or 
imports of the monetary metal. The steamers have transported 
in less than a year many hundreds of millions of gold from 
Europe to New York. Can the balance of commerce be denied ? 
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Bat does not almost the principal work of metallic money exactly 
consist in paying international balances ? Primitive people with 
no money, condemned to barter, do not pay commercial balances, 
it is true ; they ignore monetaiy crises as they ignore accidents 
on railways, and explosions of steam-engines. Could we return to 
this rudimentary state where products are exchanged for products 
without any monetary intermediaiy, and consequently, without 
the possibility of a commercial balance to receive or to pay ? 
For the rest, paper money and national money would suffice, 
for purchase, for sale, and for loans between those of the same 
nation; but metallic money is an international necessity. M. 
Pirmez does not deny the diffictdty of the countries which are 
called countries with a halting bi-metallism, because coined silver 
although it has like gold an imlimited legal-tender power is not 
there fireely coinable like gold. He is aware that we must come 
to their aid ; but he rejects the only remedy which can really 
profit them ; that is, bi-metallism which is not halting, and in 
its place he proposes nothing, for wo cannot give this name to 
the suggestion which he makes to reduce the nominal value of 
silver coins. We might as well reduce the size of notes in a 
paper money country, or declare, for example, that notes of a 
hundred roubles shall not be worth more than 60 roubles in 
future. As regards the states with paper money it is idle to 
distinguish between their monetary policy and their financial 
policy ; the two are one ; and without international bi-metallism 
the resumption of specie payments is almost impossible in Italy, 
in Austria, or in Bussia. We can only ask the Belgian Delegate 
to be good enough between now and the next meeting to present 
in writing precise proposals on the measures to be taken to stop 
the present monetary disease, and we must ask him to fix his 
attention on the fact that the chiefs of the great European 
Banks, the Governors of the Bank of England, of the Bank of 
France, of the Bank of Germany, of the Netherlands Bank, and 
of the Bank of Italy, are all, without exception, favourable to 
bi-metallism. 

It is certainly not France which is the most threatened. Her 
pieces of 5 francs are, at present, inexportable ; they cannot be 
placed in the crucible without an enormous loss ; they are, to 
speak the truth, only a kind of paper-money without interna- 
tional employment. This is an evil — a great evil ; but, in fact, 
up to now France has not suffered from it: the pieces of 6 francs 
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are on a par with gold francs, and indirectly with gold pounds 
sterling. The French Budget does not admit any loss from the 
effect of the monetary disaster, while the Indian Budget for the 
last six years shows an annual loss from 20 to 30 millions of 
rupees,* a loss entirely due to the vanishing of French bi- 
metallism. The French merchants have not with Asia the 
enormous commerce which the English have. They have not 
to undergo losses and risks from a debased and always uncertain 
exchange. No petition has been addressed to the French 
Chambers asking them to try to re-establish the value of the 
rupee and of the tael. A good harvest would be sufficient to 
cause the exportation of gold by Calais or by Havre to cease. 
France could wait. If she is agitated, if she is working, in 
concert with the United States, for the monetary rehabilitation 
of silver, it is in the interests of the world. She will find there 
certainly her own advantage, but this advantage will not turn 
to the disadvantage of any other nation ; and the profits of other 
nations will not turn to her harm. 

Mr, JScarts (First Delegate of the United States) said : The 
first disturbance in what was a satisfactory condition in the 
working of the money market of the world grew out of the 
debates, and came as a sequel of a Conference that really had 
no fimction or duty in the matter which we now discuss. The 
Conference of 1867, meeting for and undertaking to treat that 
important consideration of convenience and utility, the unifica- 
tion of the coins used in the computations and the transactions 
of the world, naturally, under a scientific, a mathematical, a 
symmetrical consideration of the subject, felt that if there were 
but one metal money in the world, it would be easier to have a 
universal system of coinage. Bent, with the zeal of their work, 
upon accomplishing that secondary result, and finding that the 
reduplicated impediments grew out both of the use of the two 
metals, and of the great diversity of coinage in the two, they 
thought that the way to get at a unity of coinage was to have 
but one metal in the service of the world for its money. This 
was a clear subordination of the end to the means ; this was a 
saorifice of money that could not be spared in its volume and in 
its force, in order that the symmetry of the mintage might be 
more conveniently attained. This was in the nature of a 

« Really £2,440,000. Sec Mr. Chapman's Memo., page 136.— A. G. T. 
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sacxifioe of the great and manifold transactione of an open 
oommerce to the oonvenience and the aimplidtj . of the book* 
keeping which records it. 

Unluckily this scientific appreciation fell upon two great 
countries under circumstances which hid, perhaps, from their 
eyes the mischiefs, and made of less consideration the respon> 
sibilities of an effort towards the demonetization of silver. 
Germany, interested in its own unification — the great political 
transaction of our age — ^found political reasons why the unity 
of money in Germany was of great importance to the unity of 
society and of the State. Then this unhappy idea that, as the 
diversity was most in the silver, and the habits, antagonisms, 
and preferences of the people were most involved with the 
silver, if you would unify the money by having only the gold, 
the empire with its golden currency would easily master the 
suppression of the diversities of the inferior coinage. In the 
United States these ideas of the Conference of 1867 reached us 
when we were using neither silver nor gold, and when the 
public mind was inattentive to the consideration of so intimate, 
80 comprehensive, so universal an influence upon all the interests 
of a state as a change in their money might exert. In the 
presence, then, of the fact that neither silver nor gold was the 
practical and present money in which we, to the common appre- 
hension, had to accommodate our relations to the other nations 
of the world, the movement took place, by the Act of 1873 — 
a coinage Act as I understand it to have been — which, under 
this unlucky incident of regulating coin, has seemed to suppress 
one-half the intrinsic money of the State. 

In 1878, the United States, looking back upon their grave 
experience in relation to disordered money, looking forward to the 
g^at restoration of the firm footing of money oji a metallic basis* 
which they had planned by legidatiou, and to which they were 
shaping their financial . energies ; and seeing that the question 
whether our currency at home could be made stable and safe in 
its relation to intrinsic money, and whether we could, in the 
anticipated renovation of our commerce, for which we were 
preparing, hold that share of the intrinsic money of the world 
diat was necessary for our transactions, of domestic traffic and 
foreign commerce — in this situation, I say^ the United States 
came to the conclusion that, as there never had been a time in 
history when both silver and gold had not been necessary and 
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been used as money, aft there never had been a time in history 
when their united strength was more than adequate for the 
unfolding progress of society, so, above all things, at this age 
and in the actual circumstances of the world was this true. 
In the immense development of representative or secondary 
money, in the immense expansion and the international relations 
of commerce, and in the multiplication of the daily uses of 
money brought about by rapid transportation and telegraphic 
communication, the attempt at a permanent basis for our 
domestic circulation and for our participation in the commerce of 
the world upon less than the broad basis, the united strength, 
firmness, and fixity of the two metals seemed a vain hope. 

This led to our legislation of 1878. You will readily under- 
stand that in face of the movement in Germany, in face of the 
disorder apparent in the Latin Union system, in face of the 
discrepancy between the Indian circulation and the home circula- 
tion of England ; it was not for the United States, however firm 
their faith, however assured their principles, to throw open 
their mint, as the only one in the system of Western nations, to 
the free coining of silver. We undertook then its limited 
coinage, we gave the coined dollars full legal-tender faculty, but 
the mutation of the metal into coins was reserved to the Govern- 
ment. This method did not accredit silver as entitled to be 
turned by its owners into money by the stamp of our mint, but 
allowed only an acquisition of the bullion, and the conversion 
into coin by the Government on its own account. It is not 
necessary for me to allude to the diversity of political or economic 
opinions which led to the Bill taking the precise form it did. 
That it did not overlook, that it was made 'in full appreciation 
of an international situation is proclaimed by that clause in the 
Bill which provided for the calling by our country of a Conference 
of nations on their monetary system. The problem that was too 
much for any one nation — the problem of a fixity of ratio 
between silver and gold, which should make one money out of 
the two metals for all the world, was to be made the subject of 
joint consideration by the nations most interested in that problem. 
The nations took at least no offence at this invitation, and the 
politeness of the French Government gave us aU the hospitality 
for that Gonf erenoe that thej could have accorded to it had it 
been called by France. But, what was that Conference in its 
attitude either of hope or fear ? What conclusion, what result 
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flowed from it ? Germany was not represented at all. England 
was present in the body, but absent in the spirit. France and 
its group of nations oceapied only an expectant attitude. The 
United States found, to their appreciations, to the arguments by 
which they supported them, to their warnings, to their fears, 
to their hopes, no response that, by way of action or by way of 
assurance of action, they could carry home as a result. But we 
did obtain from the Conference this conclusion, this concurrent 
sentiment — that, if nothing could be done or promised in the 
direction which we desired the movement to take, nothing could 
be tolerated iu the opposite direction; that the united nations 
entertained a hope that natural causes would bring a reaction 
to set things right, and that their best wishes for so desirable 
an end would accompany any efforts that the United States or 
any other Power might make to relieve the situation from its 
admitted difiiculties and dangers. 

The United States Government was not disturbed in its 
convictions nor swerved in its conduct by the imperfect treatment 
which the subject received from that Conference. It has gone 
on with its coinage, resumed specie payments, has had an un- 
broken progress in prosperity, in wealth, and in its greater and 
greater mastery of the money question. It is disturbed by no 
new troubles at home, but it has waited until the mischiefs of 
disordered money should make themselves more apparent to the 
appreciation, or at least to the responsibility, of the European 
nations; and, now, how different an aspect from that of the 
former Conference does this assemblage which I have the honour 
of addressing, present to-day to the nations of the world. 
Germany is represented. Germany exhibits an appreciation of 
the disastrous outlook, and its desire that the money of the 
world should be put upon a better footing. Germany gives 
good wishes and sympathy towards the success of any such 
movement. But Germany, besides, proposes to take, by such 
means as are within its competency in deference to its domestic 
affairs, some share of the burden, to bring some force towards 
the energy which is to furnish relief, some contribution towards 
the result aimed at. I gather that when a great power, liko 
Germany, sees an object to be desirable, commits to it its good 
wishes, gives its sympathy, and promises its contributory aid, it . 
is. committed to the success, or. the failure, that may attend the 
movement. '■ It is not for a great power to desire, to applaud^ to 
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i^pprove, to gire help to a movement among the nations, and 
then to have it fail» It is. not for a greett power in a common 
object, a common benefit, to be satisfied to contribute inade* 
quate, inappropriate, or unseasonable means. Great Britain, 
for India and for Canada, presents most efiPective concurrence 
and most important aid in the propositions and in the move- 
ment which we have at heart. For itself, in words not of mere 
ciourtesy, but of substance and sincerity, Great Britain says by 
its own delegate, that it will lend an interested ear, give a 
responsible attention, to whatever this Conference shall propose. 
France, no longer expectant, is in full accord with the United 
States in the promotion of the Conference, in the matters, in the 
pui*poses, in the principles, in the sine qud non upon which 
success depends. AU the other nations are represented by able 
advocates and experienced men of affairs, who take an active 
part in the deliberations on the mischiefs, in an estimate of the 
methods of their cure, and show in all things a purpose to con- 
ciliate and not to aggravate differences of opinion or policy, and 
to reduce the opportunities of discord. 

When the United States, too, presented itself at the last 
Conference, the aspect in which its participation seemed most to 
strike men was, that it was in promotion of interests that might 
be natural and honest, but were limited and special — I mean its 
production of silver, and considerations connected with its public 
debt. The magnitude of this debt, the necessity of its payment . 
by what was the money of the bond, that is, by the silver or the 
gold money of the United States of ascertained weight and 
fineness, raised the suggestion that the performance of that 
obligation was expected to be assisted by remonetizing silver, 
by placing what was called the inferior metal, the cheaper 
metal, at the service of the Government in the maintenance of 
the public faith.* 

Well, the representatives of the United States at the former 
Conference met and answered those suggestions, and the course 
of things in the United States since has dispersed all imaginations, 
even of their special or sinister objects in the matter, into thin 
air. The question now put to us is — as is obvious everywhere 
in the progress of this Conference— the question now put to us 
is," Why is it that in your wealth, your strength, your mani- 
fold and flexible energies and opportunities in the conflicts and 
competition? of the system of nations represented here, why, is, 

• See note to p. 287.— A. C. T. 
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it that you feel concern for mischiefs which carry no special 
suffering or menace to you, or anxiety as to the methods of 
their cure when you are so free-handed as to the methods and 
resorts at your choice? Why should these evils that have 
grown out of a short-sighted and uncircumspect policy, as 
you (the United States) think, why should you so persistently 
call upon all the nations to unite, and put yourselves, as it were, 
on the same footing of danger and solicitude witli them ?" The 
answer on our part is simple and honest. It needs no ingenuity 
to frame it, and it asks no special courtesy or confidence on your 
part to believe it. It is our interest in the commerce of the 
world, and we consider no question of the money of the world 
alien from that interest. Why should we not feel an interest, 
and an urgent interest, in the commerce of the world ? We 
are seated on a Continent, so to speak, of our own, as dis- 
tinguished from Asia and Europe. We are nearer to Europe 
and to Asia than either is to the other, and if there is to be a 
great battle between Eastern and Western commerce, and a 
public and solemn war declared between the silver of the East 
and the gold of the West, who so likely to make the profit of 
the interchange between those moneys, and necessarily, there- 
fore, of the interchange between the commodities that those 
moneys master ? 

But there is another striking position of our country, not 
geographical. It is that we more than all nations, perhaps first 
of all nations, in the history of the development of commerce, 
that our nation holds, in either hand, the great products of 
staples, of raw material, and the great, the manifold, the varied 
products of skilled industry, which we have developed and 
organized, and in which we contest with Europe the markets 
of the world. We propose to furnish the products of our agri- 
culture, which feed in so great share the labourers of Europe, 
and the machinery of Europe, as inexorable in its demands as 
the labourers, and we propose also to deal with the world at 
large in the skilled products of industry in every form applied 
to those raw materials, and prosecuted under the advantages of 
their home production. We contemplate no possibility of taking 
place with the less civilized or poorer nations, to sit at the feet 
of the more civilized and richer nations. We have no desire to 
place ourselves, on the side of skilled industry, in the position 
of a superior nation tiO inferiors, though they may depend on us 
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for this supply. We occupy, quite as much as in our geogra- 
phical position, in this aspect towards the different forms of 
wealth, production, and industry, an entirely catholic and free 
position, having no interest but the great interest that all 
nations, as far as money is concerned, should not be em- 
barrassed in trading with us, and that we, so far as money is 
concerned, should not be obstructed in selling our raw products 
to the skilled nations of Europe, or the products of our industry 
to the consumers in less-developed nations. Besides this equili- 
brium of selfishness, which makes the general good our good, 
we are free from any bias in the matter of the production of 
the precious metals, trivial as that is in comparison with the 
immense and fervid march of commerce. We produce the two 
metals equally. Out of the same prolific silver mines even, the 
same ore gives us 55 per cent, of silver and 45 of gold.* How 
could you imagine a nation in regard to its production of the 
precious metals more indifferent as to which is made the master 
of the world ? It is a bad tyranny that we resist. It is the 
possession of freedom and of power in the commerce of the 
world by the service of both these metals, in place of the 
mastery of either, that we advocate. 

What then are the functions and service of money, not in 
the abstract, but in reference to the actual development of the 
industries and commerce of the world? What in the present 
and what in the near future are the conditions under which this 
office and service of money are to be performed ? What ai*e the 
impediments that exist either in the natural properties of the 
metals or in the habits, the associations, the repugnances, the 
preferences of mankind? What in its history, what in its 
institutions, are the embarrassments in regard to what as an 
abstract idea everyone must applaud and everyone must maintain 
to be a desideratum, a fixity of the unit of money all over the 
world ? What, in a word, has already been done in the progress 
of affairs towards this desideratum? What remains to be done? 
What is there within the resources of courage and wisdom in 
the voluntary action of the nations? What is it competent, 
within the courage and wisdom of this Conference, for it to 
propose that shall accomplish, or shall promise, or shall tend to 
accomplish this great result of placing the money of the world 

* This seems to me an all-sufficient answer to the insinuations of M. 
Fiimez {see pp. 74 and 274), and to the unfounded assertions of Mr. Gk>ldwin 
Smith {see p. 287).— A.C.T. 
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abrea49t with its burdens and responsibilities and untrammelled 
in the discharge of them ? 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the principal duties of 
money, but they have always been of a nature that presented 
itself in a double aspect. From the time that money needed to 
be used in any considerable volume, and for any considerable 
debts among the advancing nations of the world, there never 
has been a time in which the money for man's use did not 
present itself in reference to its service and duties in two aspects. 
One is to deal with the petty transactions of every day and 
neighbourhood use, where the smallness of transactions required 
money susceptible of easy division. The other for a transfer in 
larger transactions required money to be used in the mass, and 
with a collective force, money that was capable of easy multiplica- 
tioD, and of easy management in aggregate values. But besides 
that, there soon came to be a use of money between the distant 
parts of one country and between distant countries, and so, an 
opportunity for disparity in the treatment of money in these 
opposing aspects, with no longer a common sovereignty that 
could adjust them one to the other. In the progress, so rapid, 
so vast, so wide, of the interchange of the products and industries 
of the world, there came to intrude itself, more and more neces- 
sarily and familiarly, the elements of distance in speMje and 
remoteness of dates of beginning and closing transactions. 
These developments of commerce alone embarrassed both of 
these moneys in the discharge of their double duty, were there 
no exposure to discord between themselves. But long ago this 
ceased to be the limit of the trouble. The actual service of 
intrinsic money in the transaction of the petty traffic and the 
great commerce of the world, in providing for its own transfer 
from place to place, within a nation, or from country to country, 
across the boundaries or across the seas, made it impossible for 
the volume of both the metals that the bounty of nature could 
yield to the urgent labour of man, to perform the task. Every 
form and device of secondary money, of representative money, 
which the wit of man could compass, and which could maintain 
its verity as money by its relation to the intrinsic money of the 
world, was brought in to relieve the precious metals from the 
burden under which unaided, they must have succumbed. AH 
these forms, whether of bills of exchange to run between country 
and country, or of notes or cheques at home, or of paper money, — 
aU are but forms of credit. While, then, they relieve intrinsic 
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money from the intolerable burden of actually carrying the 
transactions of the world, they burdened it, so to speak, with 
moral obligations which it must discharge. All this vast expanse 
of credit in the developed commerce of the world, rests finally 
upon the intrinsic money of the world, and if you would have 
fixity, unity, and permanence in the credit operations of the 
world, there must be fixity, unity, and permanence in all the 
intrinsic money of the world upon which that credit rests. This 
credit is, almost without a figure, a vast globe, and this service 
of the precious metals to sustain it is that of an Atlas, upon 
whom the whole fabric rests. The strength of both arms, nerved 
by a united impulse of heart and will, is indispensable ; neither 
can be spared. Consequently, if there should be any consider- 
able failure in their force, or any waste of it by antagonism 
between the metals making up the intrinsic money of the world, 
the credit of the world is deprived of what nature in supplying 
the two precious metals, and human wisdom in regulating them, 
together, are competent to supply for its maintenance. 

In the deliberations of the former Conference and the 
agitation of the subject since, in the several countries now 
engaged to concert anew some method for relieving the existing 
difficulties, all these general traits of the subject I have named, 
all these burdens, and all these essential ideas seem, in the 
abstract, to be commonly accepted by the world. Nature has 
given and still supplies us with adequate material for our money 
SLR its share in the pro()osed transaction; reason has been 
developed, the power of government in the nations convened, 
has been brought to its highest force, not of caprice or 
dominion, but of the expression of the will and of the T^dsdom 
of the people themselves. With these resources for its correc- 
tion, our first duly is to look at the nature of the evil and its 
extent. A very interesting and very clear-sighted examination 
of the subject, in this light, has been presented to us by the 
honourable delegate from Belgium, M. Firmez.* He naturally 
and wisely has thought that, as preliminary to the provision of 
means for correcting the mischief, we ought to be sure that the 
mischief exists. The view presented with so much interest and 
force by M. Pirmez, was to bring this into doubt, and bid us to 
consider whether we are not really under some serious mis- 
apprehension respecting the gravity of the situation. A story 

* See pp. 70 and 274, M. Pirmez's addressen. — A.C.T. 
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is told of one of my countrymen that, alarmed at home hy 
failing eyesight, and frightened into a dread of blindness, un- 
willing, even, to admit to his family or friends the possibility of 
such a calamity overtaking him, he took passage for Europe, to 
be able to consult the famous oculists on this side of the water, 
on his disastrous condition, without revealing it at home. The 
oculist relieved his fears at the expense of his intelligence. 
He assured him that so far from cerebral or nervous disease 
causing his difficulty, and threatening him with greater calamity, 
all that ailed him was that he had reached a time of life when 
the sight needed to be reinforced by spectacles ! Now, we dele- 
gates of the United States, it would seem, have come across to 
this Conference to learn, that all our anxieties will be dispelled 
by the simple remedy of putting on M. Pirmez's spectacles. 
That, seen through them, all the disorders which had excited 
our solicitude will disappear. 

But, after all, M. Pirmez is scarcely willing to treat the 
anxieties and fears of the nations as wholly chimerical. His 
division of the countries into three groups, whose distinctions 
he describes, at least admits a difference in the degrees of satis- 
faction and safety in which they may safely rest.* M. Pirmez 
thinks that his first group, that is, the gold nations, are in all 
respects safe, secure, contented ; that they see no reason to 
change, and give no prospect that they wiU change. But, then, 
this group of gold nations really ends with the Scandinavian 
States, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and with Portugal. 
Their repose and serenity, it is said, is due to their shelter under 
the protection of the gold theory. It seems to me, rather, that 
these fortunate nations enjoy the happy position which Homer's 
famous simile has made known to mankind, of those who from 
a high promontory watch the naval engagement below in its 
dangers of battle and of shipwreck, secure against either. It 
seems to me that when he comes to apply his proposition of the 
gold basis being safety, it limits itself to those nations who, 
happily for themselves, are not largely involved in the strifes 
or vicissitudes which attend the vast transactions in which the 
capital industries and commerce of the great nations are in- 
volved. No doubt their health, their repose, their serenity are 
just subjects of satisfaction to themselves, and of envy to their 
troubled neighbours. Nevertheless, their experience does not go 
far to solve the question whether resort to the gold standard 

♦ See p. 66, M. Pirmez's first address.— A. C.T. 
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will help those who need help. '* They that are whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick." When we torn from this 
ease and serenity to the discomforts and dangers that affect 
countries like England, the great gold nation, and Germany, 
the recent convert, it is admitted that there is disturbance, that 
there is anxiety, that there is dislocation, that there is need, and 
that there is hope of an improvement in their money system. 

Another of M. Firmez's groups is that of the paper-money 
countries, which include two of the Latin Union States, Italy 
and Grreece. These too, are as much in repose and have as few 
solicitudes, M. Pirmez thinks, as the Scajidinavian countries, 
but for the opposite reason. For, if the first group, the Scandi- 
navian, are in health, the second group, the paper-money states, 
are in collapse. We have, then, nothing left but the great 
nations still holding specie payments, and struggling to master 
the problems both of money and of conmierce which, he says, 
are affected more or less, but not so much as they suppose. His 
explanation of our being disturbed and solicitous is that France, 
the Latin Union, Germany, England, and the United States — 
for I suppose we fall within this group — is that we have still in 
our system the virus and the infection of the double standard. 
It is the legacy which we have inherited from that standard that 
mars the peaceful simplicity and harmony of action in our 
monetary affairs, the want of which makes us dissatisfied. This 
being so, M. Firmez triumphantly exclaims, ** If you are 
suffering from too much silver, what a strange proposition it is 
that you make to improve your condition by increasing the 
amount of it." But our proposition, even if we accept his 
statement of the mischief now played by silver, if applied to 
the facts of the situation as he construes it. would be : ** We are 
suffering — the world is suffering — from discrediting demonetized 
silver, and the remedy that we propose is to accredit the dis- 
credited, and rehabilitate the demonetized money." The tables 
cannot thus be turned upon us. No man can charge upon the 
bi-metallists the responsibility of wanting more discredited or 
more demonetized precious metal in the world. 

We must, then, proceed with our deliberations to find a 
remedy for acknowledged evils and evil tendencies. Even M. 
Pirmez's cheerful estimate of the situation scarcely satisfied him 
that there might not and should not be some improvement in 
the condition of things. I am sure it did not satisfy this 
Conference, nor will it the nations whom we represent, that 
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our service and our deliberatioiis are superseded by the diis- 
appearance, under our debate, of the mischiefs in the monetary 
condition which we were called together to meet and correct. I 
need hardly argue that, if the nations here represented, fifteen 
states in all, if their delegates recognize the fact that there are 
evils now present, that there are greater evils threatened, then it 
becomes us to undertake to advise these governments — and it 
becomes these governments to take such action as their wisdom 
and responsibility suggest — to correct these mischiefs and reduce 
the disorder in the money system of the world by such means as 
they shall approve as most suitable, most promising, for the 
desired result. Now, there are but two logical methods in 
which this disorder between gold and silver, this depreciation of 
their general and combined functions, this struggle between 
them can be put an end to. One is to admit as the intrinsic 
money of the world only one metallic basis, and to drive out, 
extirpate, as a barbarism, as an anachronism, as a robber and a 
fraud, the other metal, that, grown old in the service and feeble 
in its strength, is no more a help but a hindrance and a marplot. 
That is a task that might be proposed to the voluntary action of 
nations, and if the mono-metallic proposition be the true one, 
that is the logical course to which the nations we represent ought 
to resort, unless they take the only other logical alternative, 
that is, to make one money out of the two metals, to have no two 
standards or kinds of money, but one money, adapted in its 
multiples and divisions to the united functions of the two precious 
metals. 

I have said that these two are the only logical methods. 
There is another method, and that is, in despair of making one 
money out of the two metals, to make two moneys out of them. 
This project is, not to discard either from the service of man- 
kind, but to separate them, and so mark them as they shall not 
occupy the same re^ons, but divide the world between them. 
For the working of this scheme, it is proposed that, in some 
fashion, a partition shall be made among nations or sets of 
nations, and a struggle for the metals be set on foot, to reach an 
equilibrium or alternating triumph, or undergo such fluctuations 
or vicissitudes, or enjoy such a degree of permanence, as fortune, 
out of the chaos, may offer to mankind. This scheme might 
well be defined as harmonious discord and organized disorder. 
But this is nothing but a conclusion that although there is an 
intolerable evil, it is not within the compass of human wisdom 
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or human strength or human courage to attempt a remedy. 
This conclusion would leave things to take care of themselves. 
This notion found expression in the sentiments declared, by 
some of the Powers, at the Conference of 1878. The hopeful 
expectation that was then indulged, that things would take care 
of themselves, has not been realized. Experience since has 
shown an aggravation of the mischief, a continued and widen- 
ing extension of its pressure, and produced another appeal to 
the wisdom and courage of the nations to redress it, under 
which this Conference has been convened. 

But there is, confessedly, a great difficulty in arranging this 
partition of money among the nations. I will not enlarge upon 
that difficulty ; it has already been sufficiently pointed out. It 
is inherent and ineradicable. Its terms cannot be expressed by 
its champions ; sometimes it is spoken of as a division between 
the Asiatic and the European nations ; sometimes as a division 
between the rich nations and the poor nations ; sometimes as a 
division between the civilized and the less civilized nations. 
There seems to have been an easy confidence that these groups 
could be satisfactorily arranged for a reasonable equality in this 
battle of the precious metals. But I have been puzzled to know, 
and no one has distinctly stated, where the United States were 
to be arrayed. No one has ventured to determine whether they 
were to be counted as a rich nation or as a poor nation; whether 
as an Asiatic or a European nation; whether as a civilized 
nation or an uncivilized nation. Yet I think it would be no 
vain assumption on the part of the United States to feel that 
any settlement of the money questions of the world that leaves 
us out and our interest in them, and our wisdom about them, 
will not be the decree of an (Ecumenical Council, or establish 
articles of faith that can be enforced against the whole world. 
The notion seems to be that the nations that sit above the salt 
are to be served with gold, and those that sit below the salt are 
to be served with silver. But who is to keep us in our seats ? 
Who is to g^uard against an interruption of the feast by a 
struggle on the part of those who sit below the salt to be served 
with gold, or of those above the salt to be served with silver ? 
This project purports to have neither wisdom nor courage, 
neither reason nor force behind it. It is a mere fashion of 
speech for saying that we cannot by human will, by the power 
or the polity of nations, redress the mischief, but that we must 
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leave the question to work itself out in discord, in dishonour, in 
disorder, in disaster. 

This brings us fairly to consider how great the task is which 
is proposed for reason and for law to accomplish. How much is 
there wanting in the properties of these two metals, how much 
is missing from the already existing state of feeling, of habit, of 
the wishes and the wisdom of the world at large, and in the 
common sense of mankind, as exhibited in history or shown to- 
day, that stands in the way of the common use of the two 
precious metals to provide the common necessity of one money, 
for the commerce of the world ? 

The quarrel with nature seems to be with its perverse division 
of the necessary functions of money between the two precious 
metals. In their regret that nature has furnished us silver and 
gold, with the excellent properties of each, instead of one 
abundant, yet not redundant, metal that would have served all 
purposes, the mono-metcillists strive to correct this perversity of 
nature, by using only the not abundant gold and discarding the 
not redundant silver. Well, I do not know but one might 
imagine a metal, a single metal, that would combine all the 
advantages which these two metals, in concert, have hitherto 
offered to mankind. It may be within the range of imagination 
to conceive of a metal that would grow small in bulk when you 
wanted it to aggregate values, and grow large when you wanted 
to divide it into minute values. Yet, as I think, the mere state- 
ment, to the common apprehension of mankind, describes what 
we should call a perpetual miracle, and not an order of nature. 
Now, if such a metal is a mere figment of the imagination, if no 
such metal with these incompatible qualities is found in rerum 
natura, how are we going to dispense in our actual money with 
that fundamental, inexorable requirement of intrinsic money, 
a physical capability of multiplication and of division to serve 
these opposite uses ? Why not, then, accept the reason, accept 
the duty, of treating these two metals, in which, combined, 
nature has done the utmost for this special need of man, by 
supplying, by the consensus of positive law, that single neccus 
between them, that fixity of ratio, by which they two shall be 
one money at all times and everywhere ; by which silver, when 
its multiplication becomes burdensome and unmanageable, loses 
itself in the greater value of gold, and gold when its division 
becomes too minute and too trivial, breaks into pieces of silver. 
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What nature, then, by every possible concurrence of utility, has 
joined together, let no man put asunder. It is a foolish specula- 
tion whether, in r&rum fMtura, a metal might have been con- 
trived combining these two opposing qualities. Let us accept 
the pious philosophy of the French bishop, as to the great gift 
of the strawberry, — '* Doubtless God Almighty might have made 
a better fruit than the strawberry, but doubtless he has not." 

This brings us to the essential idea which lies at the bottom 
of this effort at unity of money for the nations, the capacity of 
law to deal with the simple task of establishing a fixed ratio 
between the metals, so that their multiplication and division 
should make but a single scale.* This, M. Pirmez would have 
us understand, would prove an ineffectual struggle of positive 
law against the law of nature. It is thus he denounces the 
attempt at a practical nexus between these metals by reason, 
which could not be supplied by the physical properties of 
matter. To me, it seems to require no more than law and 
reason and the wit of man can readily supply, and have con- 
stantly supplied, in innumerable instances, and it should not be 
wanting here. The reason of man must either, in this instance, 
take the full bounties of nature and providence, or must reject 
them^ as the gross and ignorant neglect all the other faculties 
that axe accorded to human effort and to human progress by the 
beneficence of God. Bring this matter to the narrowest limits. 
Here is a gap to be filled. Shall we supply it? Will you 
insist upon what is called one standard, and have two moneys ; 
or will you insist upon two standards, with the result of one 
money? But one money is the object. All question of 
standards, one or two, is but a form and mode by which we 
may reach what we desire — one money. I insist, and challenge 
a refutation, that at bottom the theory of a gold standard is the 
theory of two moneys. It is the theory of discord between the 
metals. It is the theory of using one to buy the other, and 
robbing the exchange of commodities of what it requires, to the 
utmost, the double strength, the double service of the two 
metals to buy and sell, not one another, but the commodities of 
the world. 

But it is said that this pretence that law can regulate the 
metals in their uses as money, involves a fundamental error in 

* On this subject, see Note to pp. 75-77, where the chief authorities are 
quoted. — ^A. C. T. 
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tinSy that money is itself a commodity, and that law cannot 
regulate the ratio of the two metals as money any more than 
apportion values between other commodities. Well, silver and 
gold as they come from the mine, no doubt, are commodities. 
There might be imagined a metal that, besides having all the 
qualities which make it useful to men for money, might also 
miss all the qualities that would make it useful for anything 
else. You might have a metal suitable in all the physical 
properties of gold and of silver, that was neither splendid for 
ornament, nor malleable, nor ductile for use ; you might have a 
gold that did not glitter to the eyes, and a silver that would not 
serve to the use. In such case the confusion between gold and 
silvOT ffumeyy and gold and silver in their marketable uses, would 
be avoided. But, as a matter of fact, besides the good qualities 
which benign nature has infused into these metals for our 
service as money, they have, as well, the properties which make 
them valuable in vulgar use. These latter uses, no doubt, in 
the infancy of mankind, directed attention to the recondite 
properties which fitted them for the institution of money, which 
later ages were fully to understand. 

Although, then, the precious metals, in their qualities as 
metals, may remain conmiodities, whenever the act of the law, 
finding in their properties the necessary aptitudes, decrees their 
consecration to the public service as money, it decrees that they 
shall never after, in that' qualify of money, be commodities.* In 
the very conception of money, it is distinguished from all ex- 
changeable, barterable commodities, in this, that the law has 
set it apart, by the imprint of coinage, to be the servant of the 
State and of the world in its use as money, and to abstain from 
all commixture, as a commodify, with the other commodities of 
the world. Wherever and howsoever this ideal of money fails 
to be real, it is because the law is either inefficient, within its 
jurisdiction, which is its disgrace, or because its jurisdiction is 
limited territorially, and its vigour fails beyond the boundaries. 
In the latter case, I agree, silver or gold, in the shape of the 
coinage of one country or another, may become merchandize to 
be bought and sold, in other countries, as a mere money metal. 
Manifestly these exposures to demonetization beyond the 
boundaries, because the legal force which has made the metal 

* See Count Rusconi's speech and his question to M. Pirmez, with the 
reply of the latter, p. 278.— A. C. T. 
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money stops with the boundaries, is the main cause of the 
mischiefs in the monetary system of the world which need 
redress. The cause understood, the cure is obvious. It is to 
carry, by some form of eotuensus among Oovemments, the legal 
relations between the two metals, in their employment as money, 
beyond the boundaries of separate systems of coinage. These 
legal relations between the metals once fixed, no important 
evasion of it would be possible, and no serious disturbance of it 
could arise from diversities of coinage. It is for this result and 
by this means that we are striving. 

But law, it is said, is inadequate in its strength, in its capa- 
bilities, in its vigilance, in its authority, to accomplish so great, 
so benign a result. It was accomplished up to the year 1870 
by even the informal concurrence among the nations which till 
then subsisted, l^he spirit of the present age has led to manifold 
international applications of positive law on other subjects than 
money, while there is no subject to which its application is so 
important, or, within limits, so easy as money. For want of this 
consensuSf the necessary conception of money, the institution of 
money, the consecration of money, is defeated, pro tantoy when 
any portion of the money loses its prerogative and incommuni- 
cable function of bu3dng and selling all, and becomes purchas- 
able or vendable. Whenever any portion of the money which 
should be used as the solvent for the exchange of commodities, 
turns into a commodity, it thereby not only diminishes the force 
and volume of money, but adds to the weight and volume of 
exchangeable commodities. It is as little a condition of health, 
and may lead to as great calamities, as if the fevered blood 
should bum the tissues of the vital channels through which it 
circulates, or as if the coats of the stomach should turn to digest- 
ing themselves. 

To me it seems certain that the nations must contemplate 
either the emplo3rment of the two metals as intrinsic money of 
the world, upon a fixed, efficient concord and co-operation 
between them, or their surrender to perpetual struggle, aggra- 
vating itself at every triimiph of one over the other, and finally 
ending in that calamity which overtakes, sooner or later, those 
who care not to use the bounties of natiire according to the 
g^ and the responsibility of reason. I can see nothing 
valuable in the treatment of this subject which would leave 
the broken leash that so long held together these metals, to 
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be repaired by chance, or the contest to be kept up at the 
expense of that unityi concord, common advantage, and general 
progress among nations, which is the ideal and the hope, the 
pride and the enjoyment, of the age in which we live. 

M. Firmez, however, would have us understand that this 
simple law of fixing the ratio between the metals, to be 
observed among concurring nations, although this cansenstis 
should include all the nations most engaged in the interchanges 
of the world, would be powerless because it would be opposed 
to the law of nature.* The law of nature, no doubt, has made 
two metals, but according to the best inspection of them by 
science and common sense, the law of nature has made them as 
little diverse as possible, compatibly with their best use as 
money. I agree that there may be foolish laws. There may 
be laws theoretically wise, but which, by the law-giver not com- 
puting the difiB.culties to be overcome, or the repugnances that 
wiU resist their execution, are unwise for the time and the 
circumstances to which they are applied. I believe, as M. 
Firmez does, that an ill-matched struggle between arbitrary 
decree and the firm principles of human nature will result in 
the overthrow of the law. But that doctrine, at bottom, if you 
are to apply it without regard to the very law and without 
measuring the actual repugnance and resistance it has to meet, 
is simply impugning civilization for having fought with nature 
as it has done from the beginning. We had, some years ago, a 
revenue law in the United States, called forth by the exigencies 
of war expenditure, by which we undertook to exact a tax of 
two dollars a gallon on whiskey ; yet whiskey was sold all over 
the United States, tax paid, at one dollar and sixty cents a 
gallon. This was a case of miscalculation of how far authority 
could go against a natural appetite and a national taste. When 
we reduced the tax to sixty cents on the gallon, the law tri- 
umphed over this opposition of appetite and cupidity, and 
produced an immense revenue to the Treasury. It is the old 
puzzle how to reconcile the law of nature, that abhorred a 
vacuum, with its ceasing to operate beyond 33 feet in height. 
This was solved by the wise accommodation between philosophy 
and fact, that nature abhorred a vacuum, to be sure, but only 
abhorred it to a certain extent. As I have said, the informal, 
the unconscious, the merely historical and traditionary cansfinHU 
* See M. Pinnez's Speeches, pp. 75 and 276. — A. C. T. 
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of mankind made and maintained an equilibrium between the 
metals among the nations up to 1870. With more vigorous aid 
from positive law, that "written reason," which, M. Pirmez 
says, is all the law there ever is or can be, I cannot but antici- 
pate the suppression of the discord and struggle between the 
moneys of the world which now trouble commerce. 

In my judgment the progress which has been made here, 
the comparison of opinions, the indication of the interests of 
governments behind, all point to a general desire for a good 
result from our deliberations which is an augury of success, for 
"where there's a wiU, there's a way." I cannot believe that 
England can long occupy the position of estrangement from 
either of the systems about which we debate. The British 
Empire is neither mono-metallist nor bi-metallist, but bi-mono- 
metallist. The British Empire cannot be mono-metallist gold, 
nor mono-metallist silver, throughout its length and breadth. 
Its present position of bi-mono-metallism is entirely inconsistent 
with reason and with government. It must be bi-metallic sooner 
or later, for it cannot maintain the permanent position of a 
house divided against itself, which cannot stand. At this stage, 
then, of the deliberation, without entering into a discussion of 
details, it seems to me that the moment is most opportime and 
the spirit most excellent for a recess for some weeks. In this 
interval, we may expect a definite and practical consideration 
by the various Governments, of what the duty and interest of 
each require from it towards the common end they desire. 

At the end of the Address , the Confer erue decreed the closing of 
the general discttssion on the List of Questions, 

M, Iforet y Prendergast (Delegate of Spain) requested to be 
allowed to present a motion of adjournment. The general dis- 
cussion had closed, and he did not doubt that this proposition 
would obtain unanimous consent ; at the same time he thought 
it useful to determine, in a few words, its sense and its 
object. The Conference has heard since its second meeting 
such important declarations, that several delegates had thought 
at once that there was reason to suspend the sittings in order to 
leave their respective Governments the facility of giving them 
new instructions, or even to enter into direct negotiations. 
These declarations, it is known, were those of the German Dele- 
gates to which we afterwards added the verbal explanations of 
Baron Thielman, and the indications which the Bussian Delegate 
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submitted to the Conference.* On the other side, the Delegates 
of England have assured us of the sympathetic reception which 
the British Gk>Temment reserved for all suggestions tending to 
ameliorate the situation of the monetary market, and Mr. Glad- 
stone himself confirmed these sentiments before the House of 
Commons. These facts permit us to hope for an understanding 
— an understanding perhaps difficult, but possible, and, above 
aU, desirable. It is possible, for it seems after the brilliant 
apology which has been made for mono-metallism in the Con* 
ference, that this doctrine may have lost a little of its past 
rigour and inflexibility. Its defenders appeax to admit the 
establishment of an universal monetary system, which, far from 
opposing itself to the employment of silver as money, tends, on 
the contrary, to raise the value of this metal. Is this combina- 
tion reedizable. We can hardly pronounce as yet; but it is 
certain that if we were all inspired with the ideas which have 
just been developed with so much eloquence by the first Dele- 
gate of the United States, we should arrive much more quickly 
than we think, perhaps, at a satisfactory solution. From the 
moment when the idea of a monetary system with two metals is 
admitted, while the question of a single standard or a double 
standard is got rid of, an understanding may become relatively 
easy. It is in every case exceedingly desirable. The words of 
M. Luzzati, the information given by M. Denormandie, the 
observations presented by Sir Louis Mallet on the subject of 
the situation of India, all show that there is a monetaiy danger 
suspended over the civilized world, and that this danger 
may, from one moment to another, transform itself into disaster, 
if we have neither the courage nor the necessary ability to 
disperse it. Without doubt, if we separately face the situation 
of each state, we may, for most of them come to optimist con- 
clusions, as M. Firmez does ; but if, after having examined the 
situation of each country, considered alone, we look at the whole, 
we see immediately that the slightest derangements might bring 
about a crisis. It is often in fact on the eve of epidemics that 
sanitary statistics show the best state of health. Now, there is 
in the present state of Europe, from a monetary point of view, a 
germ of illness and trouble ; it is the rupture of the equilibrium, 
the relaxing of the bonds of companionship which formally 
existed between the states. Germany has broken them by her 

* See pp. 13, 18, and 92.— A. C. T. 
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monetary reform of 1871, and she has been the first to suffer 
from it ; but the effect may be perceived far beyond her frontiers. 
If we suppose another year a bad haryesti and France obliged 
to import from foreign countries a part of her subsistence, silver 
not being international money, she must pay for it in gold. 
This gold, the Bank of France, not possessing in su£B.cient quan- 
tity, must demand from the Bank of England ; but the Bank of 
England in its turn, seeing its metallic reserve in gold diminish, 
will raise its rate of interest, perhaps to 12, 14, and 16 per cent., 
that is up to those bank-rates which bring with them incalculable 
ruin. We should then have one of those terrible crises from 
which we cannot issue without walking over corpses and whose 
withering influence the whole world feels. Without doubt, we 
must hope, we must wish that these pessimist predictions may 
not be realized ; but the possibility to which they refer is not 
the less possible, and this possibility suffices to make aU the 
governments have the wish to seek to shelter themselves from 
such terrible risks by tr3dng to come to an understanding with a 
view to the re-habilitation of silver. Can they do so ? This 
question is no longer within the competence of the delegates, but 
belongs to the governments which they represent. All that the 
Conference can and ought to do at present, is to state, before 
adjourning, that there is, in the opinion of all the delegates, 
something to be attempted ; it is to affirm, whilst separating for 
several weeks, its resolution to resume on a fixed date, and after 
a brief delay, its deliberations with new and more complete 
instructions. It is with this idea, already indicated by M. Seismit- 
Doda, that I have prepared and submitted to the Conference the 
following proposed resolution : — 

The Conference, after having hecu^d a general discussion, 
after having examined the monetary situation in an 
international point of view, after hearing the declarations 
which have been made in the name of a certain number 
of Governments, considering that several Delegates have 
shown a wish to see the Sittings temporarily suspended 
in order to be enabled to refer with regaxd to them to 
their Governments in order that these Gt)vemments may 
be able to pronounce on the propositions which have 
been drawn up in the Conference and on the resolutions 
to be taken to co-operate for the rehabilitation of silver ; 
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Decides : — 

That the Sittings of the Conference are suspended from 
the 19th May to the dOth June next. 

The Delegates will therefore resume their Sittings on the 
30th of June at 2 p.m. at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Paris, without there being any need of calling them together 
again. 

The discussion being opened on the proposition of M. Moret 
y Prendergast — 

Lord Reay (Delegate of India) spoke as follows : — I think 
that before separating, it will not be out of place to define pre- 
cisely the situation in which we now find ourselves. If, on the 
one hand, it is clear that neither mono-metallist nor bi-metallist 
has been shaken in his convictions, it is clear, on the other, that 
both mono-metallists and bi-metallists have learnt to respect 
each other. 

The excellent speeches which we have heard will be valuable 
contributions to the progress of economic science. On our next 
re-assembling, however, it will be necessary to follow up the 
vain efPorts which we have made to convert each other by a 
more successful attempt to establish an agreement which shall 
take into account the different systems adopted by the different 
governments. 

With one or two slight exceptions, the general inconvenience 
of the existing state of things has been recognized. Its victims 
are to be foimd both in bi-metallic and mono-metallic countries. 
So far, neither of the systems has succeeded. In this state of 
' things it is clear that the concert which it is wished to establish, 
must either be made between the powers which desire to remain 
mono-metallist, and those which are or tend to become bi- 
metallist, or not be made at all. Coming to practical steps, it 
appears to me that, in the first place, it would be important to 
approach the Government of Austria, with a view to obtain its 
adhesion to the union which the United States and the Latin 
Union desire to establish. The concurrence of Austria-Hungary 
would be of the very highest importance in giving to the states 
above mentioned a powerful support for the realization of their 
wishes, even though Austria-Hungary should not substitute 
specie payments for its paper money at once. 

I should like also to submit for your consideration a pro- 
posal for asking the opinion of the principal Banks of Issue in 
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the different states. It is obvious tliat, even in the states 
which have a single gold standard, these institutions could 
render valuable assistance in the operations resulting from a 
resumption of the free coinage of silver in other states. The 
eminent men who direct them — and we must not forget that the 
Imperial Bank of Grermany is directly subject to the Chancellor 
of the Empire — could remove many of the difficulties which 
would attend the governments who undertook to rehabilitate 
silver. The distinguished statesman who represents Sweden 
said that we were not diplomatists, and the delegate of bi- 
metallism replied that bi-metallists were philosophers. I wil- 
lingly accord to M. Cemuschi (whose complete devotion to the 
cause which he extols I admire) the name and fame of a philoso- 
pher. Moreover, as public prosecutor of bi-metallism, he has 
indicted Great Britain and India for having committed the 
double crime of mono-metallism in Europe and mono-metallism 
in Asia. The fact that gold has been adopted in one continent, 
and silver in the other, does not even constitute an extenuating 
circumstance in his address as bi-metallic counsel. 

But to avoid the danger which threatens us, we want some- 
thing besides philosophers and philosophic theories : we must 
have diplomacy ; on our re-assembling we must lend an ear to 
the mono-metallic and bi-metallic statesman, in order to effect 
a modus vivendi between the powers adhering to the different 
systems. The habits of English statesmen tend to make them 
consider facts, to seek rather what is relatively possible than 
what is absolutely impossible. If it is desired to embark on the 
enterprise of introducing the bi-metallic system into the United 
Kingdom, you cannot do better than practise what you preach, 
and begin the task by introducing bi-metallism at home. India 
has suffered for the mono-metallic cause ; it would be another 
glory for the bi-metallists to accept, in order to inaugurate the 
universal reign to which they look forward, the slight burden of 
some inconveniences, which, on their own showing, will be only 
temporary. The surplus in the French budgets, and the brilliant 
conversion of a portion of their debt just effected by the United 
States, establish in a most remarkable manner that their mar- 
vellous financial position is strong enough to permit of their 
making the experiment of bi-metallism. 

On the part of Great Britain and India, I must decline both 
the extreme honour and the extreme disgrace which the parti- 

Y 
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sans and adversaries of bi-metallism confer upon them when they 
pretend that with these two Empires all is possible, and without 
them nothing. The English Government has testified, on many 
occasions, its desire to create and maintain intimate relations 
between the different powers. It is convinced that these rela- 
tions are a guarantee for the peace and prosperity of the nations. 
Its resolution not to join a Bi-metallic Convention is inspired 
neither by selfishness, nor by a disregard for the interests of 
other countries. I flatter myself that you will render justice to 
the Government of England, and that you will not forget that 
the conmierce of the world enjoys in our country a freedom from 
duty and obstruction which is certainly far from being either 
selfish or universally adopted. In matters of free trade it did 
not wait for the co-operation of other countries to apply princi- 
ples which it believed to be true. Be assured, also, that if you 
succeed in giving practical effect to the principles of bi-metallism 
without our co-operation, we shall be the first to render to you 
the homage which has always been paid in my country to any 
work ^rhich has for its object to draw closer the bonds which 
unite nations. 

The great problem which we have to solve cannot be deter- 
mined in a moment, and there is no reason for discouragement 
in the conviction at which we have arrived, that all the powers 
are not of the same opinion. It is not in ignoring the drfliculty, 
but in recognizing it, that we can overcome it. The Delegates of 
the United Kingdom, of India, and of Canada, will have the 
honour of sharing in your further labours, animated by the 
generous instincts with which we have been hitherto guided, 
and which are the best guarantee for the ultimate success of an 
agreement which will not, perhaps, realise all the dreams of 
theory, but which will be worthy of the statesmen from whom 
we ask it, and on whose co-operation alone it depends. 

M, StdsmiUDoda (First Delegate of Italy) supported the 
Motion of the Delegate of Spain. 

Count Kufstein (First Delegate of Austria-Hungary) stated 
that he did not oppose the proposed adjournment, but heielt a 
fear that the date of the 30th June would be too near a one to 
permit the different Governments to obtain during so brief ft 
delay all the necessary information, and to give their Delegates 
the new instructions which the latter might need. 
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M, Vrolih (First Delegate of Holland) partook in this opinion. 
He thought it would be well, while adopting in principle the 
adjournment to the 30th of June, to point out that if between 
now and then they found a necessity for a longer suspension of 
the Sittings, the recommencenrent of the work of the Conference 
might be postponed by a common agreement by the two Govern- 
ments which had called it together. M. Vrolik proposed there- 
fore to complete the Motion of the Spanish Delegate by the 
addition of the following paragraph : — 

** If^ howler, during the month of June any events occur which 
render it probable that the Conference would produce larger 
results if it assembled at another period, the Delegates of France 
and of the United States will be empowered to call it together 
at a more distant dateV 

The Delegate of Norway stated that he supported this 
amendment. 

M, Denormandie (Delegate of France) remarked that the 
French delegates would object to an adjournment beyond the 
beginning of July. Several motives, among which the most 
pressing was the re-uhion of the General Councils, would oblige 
them, in fact, to leave Paris from the commencement of August. 
On the other side, it would be perhaps difficult to keep in 
Europe for more than six weeks, and without a meeting of the 
Conference, the Delegates of the United States. 

Mr. Dana Sbrton (Delegate of the United States) supported, 
in the name of the American Delegation, the last part of M. 
Denormandie's observations. 

The President expressed the opinion that the adoption of the 
amendment presented by M. Vrolik might cause a belief in the 
indefinite adjournment of the work of the Conference, and might 
thus produce a wrong impression with the public. From this 
point of view it would be better, as the Spanish Delegate pro- 
posed, to fix in advance and in a precise manner the date of the 
next sitting. 

Mr, Thurman (Delegate of the United States) thought equally 
that it would be preferable that the Conference should indicate 
itself the day of the re-commencement of its labours, without 
leaving to the Delegates of France and of America the responsi- 
bility of a prolongation of the adjournment. He hoped that 
M. Vrolik would, in order to facilitate the giving of an 
unanimous vote^ abandon the amendment which he proposed. 

T 2 
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M. VroUh (First Delegate of Holland) replied, that seeing 
the wishes of the Delegates of the two Powers which convoked 
the Conference, he thought that he ought to withdraw his 
amendment. He was, however, still afraid that the delay pro- 
posed by the Spanish Delegate would be too short. 

The President thanked M. Yrolik for having been good enough 
to consent to withdraw his amendment. 

The Motion of Adjournment presented hy the Spanish Delegate was 
put to the vote. 

Jf. Gamier-Heldewier (Delegate of Belgium) declared that 
M. Firmez and himself were ready to vote for this motion. 
They thought they ought, however, to remark that in their 
opinion this vote prejudged absolutely nothing, and left all 
rights intact and all opinions entire. It seemed to them useful 
to make this observation in order to guard against any mis- 
understanding with regard to the bearing of the decision of the 
Conference. 

Messieurs Kern, Broch, Be Thbrner, Baron Thielmanny Forssell, 
and Count San Miguel all stated similar reserves with regard to 
what concerned themselves. 

With the benefit of these reserves the motion of the Spanish 
Delegate was unanimously adopted. 

On the proposal of the Indian Delegates and after different 
observations had been exchanged between Messieurs Moret y 
Frendergast and Baron Thielmann and the President, the follow- 
ing motion was put to the vote and adopted unanimously : — 

** The Conference expresses the desire that the Governments of the 
different States represented here would he good enough to ask 
for the advice of the principal Banks of Issue of each country 
on the monetary questiony and to communicate to the Conference 
their replies" 

M, Pierson (Delegate of Holland) asked to be allowed to put 
a question to the United States Delegates. When the Confer- 
ence shall meet again it will be of the greatest importance that 
it should know with precision the views of the different Powers 
represented here. The more complete this Conference will be, 
the more fruitful will be its debates. Now, there is a question 
on which precise information is wanting in the Conference. It 
is well-known that, in the United States, silver pieces at this 
moment are not accepted on the same footing as gold pieces, and 
that transactions, in a great part, are made with this last metaL 
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What measures will the United States take in the hypothesis of 
the adoption of bi-metallisni to remedy this inconvenience ? In 
the greater part of the countries of Europe it is possible to 
compel the banks of issue to buy at fixed prices silver or g^ld, a 
measure which would have excellent efEect in placing on the 
same footing, in all commercial transactions, the two metals, 
because bank notes would represent them at the same standard 
without any distinction. What can America, where privileged 
banks do not exist, do in a similar case ? In short, what can 
America do that bi-metallism in America should exist, not only 
in name, but also in reality ? The Delegates of Holland would 
submit this question to their American colleagues, not in order 
that they might reply at once, but begging them to be good 
enough to give a very precise reply when the Conference should 
be reunited. The Delegates of Holland did not conceal that 
they put this question with a very practical aim. There might 
be occasion to examine, when the Conference should be reunited, 
what number of states would be sufficient to ensure the regular 
action of the regime of a double standard. Now, this examina- 
tion could not be brought to a good end, except in so far as the 
question which had just been presented in the name of the 
Delegation of Holland might be resolved in the clearest way. 

J/". Fro/«fe (First Delegate of Holland), becoming the interpreter 
of the feelings of all his colleagues, thought that he ought, at 
the moment when this first phase of the work of the Conference 
was teiininating, to offer to the French Minister of Finance the 
expression of their thanks for the honour which he had done 
them in accepting the Presidency of the Conference, and for 
the benevolent impartiality with which he had directed their 
debates. 

The President thanked the Delegates for having enabled him 
to participate in the laborious and interesting deliberations of 
the Conference, and he wished to express to them how much he 
felt himself honoured in having presided over their labours. 

The Conference unanimously voted thanks to the secretaries, 
and separated at 6 p.m. 
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APPENDIX TO THE EIGHTH SITTING. 

MEMOBANDtm PRESENTED BY Mr. L. C. PbOBYN, OP LONDOX, 
AND OOMMTTNICATED TO THE CoNPERENCE BY LORD ReaT> 

Delegate op India. 

The principal function of silver as money should be its 
employment for subsidiary currency ; its yalue should be main- 
tained by this function being encouraged rather than by the 
extension of its use on the same footing as gold. To use Lord 
Liverpool's words, *^ where the function of the gold coins as a 
measure of property ceases, there only that of the silver coins 
should begin ; " or to describe more exactly the remedy I should 
apply : ** Where the function of the silver coins as a measure of 
property ceases there only should that of the gold coin begin." 

This division of their functions can only be secured by not 
striking gold coins of any smaller denomination than the limit 
fixed as that where the function of the gold coins should begin. 
If it be determined that the function of gold should begin at 
£1, nothing smaller than £1, should be coined in gold. 

For some reasons it is convenient that the function of gold 
should begin at a lower amount ; say, as it does at present in 
England, at the half-sovereign. But if there be a necessity for 
the increased employment of silver this should be secured, even 
though it may cause some slight inconvenience, rather by in- 
creasing the area of its legitimate and clearly defined function, 
than by its indiscriminate use as a standard of value under the 
same conditions as gold. 

Under this proposition silver remains a token currency, and 
as over issue, and consequent depreciation, must be guarded 
against, the effect would not be very important unless a high 
limit were placed as that below which gold should not be used. 

It should be remembered, however, that the effect of the 
increased use of silver in this manner will be twofold : — 1st. The 
gold, so far as it would otherwise be used for small payments 
alone, would be saved. 2nd. There would be a corresponding 
increased employment for silver. 
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The recent statement of the German delegate shows that 
nearly £24,000,000 of gold has been absorbed in 5 and 10-mark 
pieces. If the German Government had determined not to coin 
any gold coin smaller than the 20-mark pieces, a considerable 
part of this large sum of gold might have been saved, and there 
would have been also an increased use for silver. So in France : 
if the 10 and 5-franc gold pieces now circulating in that country 
for small payments were in the form of 20-franc pieces, their 
place would have been taken by some of the silver 5-franc pieces 
now uselessly cumbering the Bank vaults, and the gold reserve 
would have been strengthened in a corresponding degree ; while 
if the gold 10 and 5-franc pieces now in its balance were in the 
shape of full weight 20-franc pieces the position of the Bank of 
France would have been still further improved. And so too 
with England. We probably have £ 1 8,000, 000 of half-sovereigns 
in circulation. Some considerable portion of this is employed 
exclusively for small every day transactions, for which sovereigns 
are too large to be used. To this extent then gold would be 
saved by the limit of the gold coin being raised from 10«. to £1, 
and there would be to the same extent increased employment 
for silver. Some portion no doubt constitutes part of our gold 
reserve, and is the basis of our large payments, and of our note 
circulation ; and though in respect to this portion there would 
be no direct saving by raising the limit, such reserve would be 
more conveniently held in the shape of full weight sovereigns 
or in larger gold coins, than in half-sovereigns which are more 
troublesome to count and are specially liable to loss by abrasion. 
Similar remarks might doubtless be applied to the small gold 
currency of other European countries, and of America. 

The inconvenience caused by thus raising the limit for the 
function of silver would be confined to the upper classes. The 
lower classes have few transactions in which small gold coins 
find a place, and comparatively many for the settlement of which 
such coins would be useless ; they are also more likely to lose 
small gold, than large silver, coins. Habit too has a good deal 
to do with it. And inconvenient no doubt as the abolition of 
the half-sovereign for instance would be to some of us, it would 
probably not take long to accustom us to the change. 

Further too there might be, what I call, tokm-noUSy partially 
supported by a silver token coin reserve, for the higher subsidiary 
payments. 
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Let UB examine the efPect of displacing the small gold in 
cii*culation in a country by such token-notes. 

Such displaced gold would be made up of three amounts : — 
I. The amount which constituted part of the reserve and 
of the basis of large and international transactions, 
and for the treatment of which as full standard money 
provision would have to be made. 
II. The amount required, and used in its present form, 
for small transactions. 

III. The amount ordinarily used for small transactions, but 
which would require to be changed at certain seasons 
into still smaller values. 

The only improvement to the position of silver which the 
displacement of I. would cause would be the saving of gold 
wear and tear owing to the circulation of paper instead of gold, 
and owing to the less abrasion in large than in small coins. 

The displacement of II. would altogether save this amount 
of gold. 

The displacement of III. would altogether save this amount 
of gold, and at the same time give employment to a correspond- 
ing amount of silver. 

Allusion has been made to the danger of an over issue of a 
token currency. There might be still greater danger of the 
over issue of a token currency of which part consisted of paper. 
But there is a simple way of guarding against it. It is by pro- 
viding for freedom of exchange of the token, into full legal 
tender currency, if presented at the proper place in sufficient 
quantities. Such an arrangement is in force in regard to the 
token currency of India. A token has been well called a " mint 
promise to pay." If these **mint promises to pay" are pre- 
sented in sufficient quantities, they would be redeemed. There 
can, then, be no fear of an excess issue. But at the same time 
a certain amount of such tokens will always remain in circulation ; 
an amount which will depend on the limit below which full 
legal-tender money is not available. And if there be a consider- 
able difEerence between the highest and lowest token issued, 
there will be at certain times an expansion of the higher, and a 
contraction of the lower, token currency, and vice versd, to meet 
which it will be necessary to hold in reserve that description of 
token currency which it is possible may be required. 
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I have alluded to the considerable loss which small gold coins 
suffer by abrasion. The frequent references to this subject in 
the correspondence columns of the Times show its importance at 
any rate in England. The condition of our gold currency is 
known to be most unsatisfactory. The increased use of token 
silver, and the employment of token notes, would save much of 
the loss now occurring from the abrasion of gold, and much of 
the consequent inconyenience which the last holders of worn 
coins at present suffer. 

LESLIE CHAELES PEOBYN.* 

East India United Service Club, 
Saint James's Square, London, 
12 May, 1881. 



* Late of the Bengal Civil Service and Account^ant- General of the 
Panjab, and afterwards of Madras. Retired in 1879. 
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APPENDIX I. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

Net Beyenue and Exfenditube op India 1879-82, extracted from 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 267, of 2nd June, 1881).* 

(A,) .R&vmue, 



HKAT). 


Actualfl, 
1879-80. 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1880-81. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1881-82. 


I. Land Revenue 

n. Tributes and Contribu- 
tions 


£ 
18,869,550 

702,451 

208,933 
2,714,064 

696,651 
2,826,562 
2,026,513 
6,895,713 
8,249,808 
3,046,013 

103,345 


£ 
18,069,036 

751,000 

226,234 
2,980,000 

527,000 
2,735,000 
2,322,000 
6,681,998 
8,468,012 
3,164,198 

112,000 


£ 
18,756,000 

705,000 


III. Forest 


199,000 


IV. Excise 


2,932,000 


V. Assessed Taxes 

VI. Provincial Rates .... 
VII. Customs 


535,000 
2,815,000 
2,161,000 


VIII. Salt 


6,725,000 


IX. ODium • • 


6,500,000 
3,176.000 


X. StamDS 


XT. Registration 


104,000 


Refunds a.Tid Drawbacks .... 


• • 


46,036,478 
434,000 


44,608,000 
350,000 


Total Net Revenue 

Deficit 


46,339,603 
1,182,949 


45,602,478 
6,219,767 


44,258,000 






Total Net Expenditure 


47,522,552 


51,822,245 


• • 


Q-ross Revenue 


68,484,666 


70,783,615 


70,981,000 





* I have extracted this Balance Sheet of the Xndian Empire for the 
present three years from the Parliamentary Return in order to show what 
are the sums (on both sides of the account) with which the Indian Gk>Yem- 
ment has to deal, as considerable ignorance prevails on the subject, even 
amongst well-informed persons, particularly abroad. It is as well to re- 
meml^ in dealing with Indian Monetary Questions, that the Net Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Government of India may be put down rou^ily and 
on the average at 50 millions pounds sterling each, and the Gross Revenue 
and Expenditure at 70 millions sterling each. — ^A. C. T. 
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(J5) Expenditure. 



HEAD. 



I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vin. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 

xin. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

xxn. 

XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVII. 

xxvni. 



Mint 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Allowances, &c., under 
Treaties 

Administration .... 

Minor Departments . . 

Law and Justice .... 

Police 

Marine 

Education 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical 

Stationery & Printing 

Political 

Furlough Allowances 

Superannuation, &c., 
Allowances 

Miscellaneous 

Provincial and Local 
Balances 

Interest 

Army 

War in Afghanistan 

Loss by Exchange . . 

Famine Relief 

Public Works, Ordi- 
nary 

Irrigation and Navi- 
gation . . . '. 

State Railways .... 

Frontier Railways . . 

Excess Expenditure 
on Productive Public 
Works 



Total Net Expenditure, 
Surplus , 



Total Net Revenue 
Gross Expenditure 



Actuals, 
1879-80. 



— 121,020 

141,182 

— 31^409 

1,814,635 

1,492,280 

258,978 

2,661,583 

2,270,098 

272,653 

828,219 

156,012 

613,891 

362,490 

430,571 

215,092 

1,671,556 
55,313 

613,299 

4,228,256 

15,866,756 

4,766,124 

2,926,403 

103,990 

3,389,343 

475,840 

471,410 

1,334,350 



277,657 



Regular 

Estimate, 

1880-81. 



47,522,552 



46,339,603 



69,667,615 



£ 
— 9,U9 
150,558 

— 3If,96If 

1,908,001 

1,542,971 

323,300 

2,554,866 

2,278,000 

325,060 

836,907 

158,855 

625,593 

427,808 

520,887 

223,639 

1,837,135 
— 108,016 

90,000 

3,297,329 

15,466,132 

9,095,963 

2,553,000 

47,281 

4,040,744 

525,786 

745,000 

2,199,697 



194,862 



Budget 

Estimate, 

1881-82. 



51,822,245 



£ 

16,000 

131,000 

81,000 

1,943,000 

1,519,000 

357,000 

2,687,000 

2,335,000 

525,000 

915,000 

159,000 

656,000 

451,000 

562,000 

234,000 

1,749,000 



— 707,000 
3,569,000 

15,645,000 

— 790,000 
3,063,000 
1,500,000 

4,550,000 

746,000 
417,000 
790,000 



300,000 

43,403,000 
855,000 



45,602,478 44,258,000 



77,003,382 70,126,000 
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APPENDIX II. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

Repobt op the Commissioners appointed to Eepresent Heb 
Majesty's Government at the Monetary Conference 

HELD AT PaJUS IN AUGUST, 1878. 

Presented to both Homes of Parliament by Command of Her If chesty. 

To THE Lords Commissioners op Her Majesty's Treasury. 

May it please yotir Lordships, — 

We have the honour to forward herewith the Proces- 
Verbaux of the International Monetary Conference, held in 
Paris under the presidency of M. L6on Say, which we were 
requested to attend by yoxir Lordships' Minute of the 5th August 
last. 

The Conference met at the instance of the Government of 
the United States, in accordance with the second section of the 
Act passed by Congress early in the present year, '* to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal- 
tender character." The words of this section are as follows : — 
Origin of the ''Immediately after the passage of this Act, the President 

Conference. shall invite the governments of the countries composing the 
Latin Union so called, and of such other European nations as 
he may deem advisable, to join the United States in a Con- 
ference to adopt a common ratio as between gold and silver for 
the purpose of establishing internationally the use of bi-metallic 
money, and securing fixity of relative value between these 
metals." 

In the letter which your Lordships caused to be addressed 
to the Foreign OiOGlce on the 20th May last, in answer to the 
invitation of the United States, it was stated that the United 
Bangdom has, since 1816, or for a period of more than sixty 
years, confined itself to a single standard of value, viz., gold. 
The policy of a single standard has been accepted by govern- 
ments of all parties, and by the people. It has never, in fact. 
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been seriously attacked, and without entering on a theoretical 
discussion, my Lords consider themselves justified in asserting 
that both Government and people are satisfied with a system 
which has approved itself to them by long experience, and that 
there has been and is no expression of public opinion in favour 
of an endeavour to establish a common ratio between two metals 
which vary continually, and not simultaneously, in value. The 
question, therefore, to be submitted to the Conference is not an 
open question so far as the United Kingdom is concerned." 

Your Lordships, therefore, considered that, as there was no 
groimd for concerted action between the Government of Her * 
Majesty and that of the United States, it would hardly be con- 
sistent with the respect due to a friendly government if Her 
Majesty's Government were to enter the Conference on the con- 
ditions laid down in the Act, which involved, not the discussion, 
but the adoption of the principle of bi-metallic money. 

Your Lordships, however, subsequently received a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State for India in Council, in which 
it was stated that, considering the important bearing of this 
question on the interests of Lidia, his Lordship would be glad 
to learn that Her Majesty's Government had decided to take 
part in the proposed Conference ; and your Lordships, there- 
fore, consented that this country should be represented, pro- 
vided that the terms of the invitation were so far modified as to 
allow the free discussion in all its bearings of the subject of the 
standards of currency used in various countries and the relations 
which exist or can be established between them, it being clearly 
imderstood that England could in no way depart from the policy 
in respect to currency questions which she has pursued for the 
last sixty years. 

The Government of the United States having accepted the Ac^tance 
representation of Her Majesty's Government upon these terms, jJajesty's 
your Lordships were pleased to request us to proceed to Paris Goyermnent 
in order to represent Her Majesty's Government at the Inter- f^^ United 
national Conference on Bi-metallic Currency which met in August States, 
last. The understanding with regard to our taking no part in 
any vote which would place in question the maintenance of a 
single gold standard in England was of course embodied in our 
instructions. 

The distinct limitation thus imposed on our proceedings at 
the Conference did not, however, preclude us from taking an 
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the Scandina- 
vian Union, 
Belgium, and 
Switzerland 
to the pro- 
posals of the 
UnitedStates. 



Expectant 
attitude of 
Austria and 
France. 



active part in its deliberations. For, in the first place, our 
position with regard to the Indian Empire, where the silver 
standard prevails, and with regard to which we were not bound 
as we were in the case of England, gave us a most important 
locus standif and the deepest interest in any discussions involving 
the future of silver ; and, in the next place, we found that the 
representatives of several other Governments were, similarly 
with ourselves, distinctly precluded from voting on any pro- 
position which would involve changes in the currency laws of 
the countries which they represented. 

While, therefore, the tJnited States had called the Conference 
together with a view to common action being taken, it was clear, 
at the very commencement of our proceedings, that, with few 
exceptions, the countries of Europe were convinced, even before 
our sittings were opened, either of the inexpediency or of the 
impossibility of the course which was recommended by the 
United States. Declarations were accordingly soon made by 
the representatives of various Governments making it at once 
apparent that the Conference would have no practical result. 

Dr. Broch (Norway) was the first to declare that the Govern- 
ments of Sweden and Norway, who were committed to the single 
gold standard, had accepted the invitation of the United States 
on the same terms as those on which Her Majesty's Government 
consented to nominate your Commissioners. 

M. Pirmez (Belgium) and M. Feer Herzog (Switzerland), 
representing countries included in the Latin Union where the 
double standard still exists in a modified form, had received the 
most stringent instructions not to commit themselves in any way 
to the ultimate maintenance of silver as a standard in their 
respective countries. 

Other Governments, such as that of Austria, had instructed 
their representatives to state that they intended to maintain an 
expectant attitude, and when France, the leading country in 
Europe amongst those where the silver currency has not been 
demonetized, also declared in favour of an expectant attitude, 
it was perfectly clear that all prospect of any common action 
for the "rehabilitation of silver," such as was desired by the 
United States, was out of the question even among a limited 
group of nations. 

Germany was not represented at the Conference. Her 
abstention (to which we shall have to refer hereafter) naturally 
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moreased the difficulty of arriviag at any understanding. The 
representatives of the United States were most loth to recognize 
this position. To the very dose of the Conference, supported 
by Italy alone, they pleaded on behalE of common action as if it 
were an open question, and when compelled to acknowledge that 
action was impossible, urged at least a common theoretical 
declaration iu favour of such action, though the instructions of 
the majority clearly precluded such a course. But in view of 
the circumstances which we have detailed, most of the members 
of the Conference perceived at once that no definite result could 
be obtained, and that it only remained to exchange opinions, 
and to collect all possible information as to the intentions and 
policy of the Governments represented with regard to the 
monetary circumstances of their respective countries as affected 
by the fall of silver. 

We have great satisfaction in stating that in this respect the 
most perfect frankness prevailed, all members of the Conference 
vying with each other in contributing materials of common 
interest, and in stating, without reserve, how their G-ovemments 
viewed the position. 

We had the advantage not only of obtaining information 
during the debates of the Conference, but also of exchanging 
private communications with the Delegates from the different 
countries. We trust that the information thus collected, especi- 
ally as to the probable future policy of various states with regard 
to the silver question, may not be without some interest. 

The present position of most European countries with Currency 
reference to a metallic currency is well known to your Lordships. §^rope ^ 
Besides the United Kingdom, Germany and the Scandinavian 
Union, comprising Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, have com- 
pletely adopted the single gold standard. 

Holland is in a transition state. By a law passed in 1875, a 
new monetary system was legalized on the principle of a double 
standard. Gold was valued in relation to silver at 15*625 to 1. 
Her object was to provide gold for Europe and silver for her 
Eastern possessions, keeping the same currency in both divisions ; 
as, however, the depreciation of silver made rapid progress, 
Holland has, since 1875, suspended the coinage of silver, while 
nominally retaining the double standard. 

In the Latin Union, which comprises France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, the double standard still pre- 
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vails, gold and silver coins being legal tender for unlimited 
amounts, though the coinage of silver bullion into coin has been 
for the present suspended, and Italy, it should be added, having* 
still a forced paper currency, though a member of the Union. 

Austria and Eussia have also a forced paper currency, but 
the unit of value is nominally a silver coin. 

Accordingly, at the present moment there is an important 
group of nations with a single gold standard, an important group 
of nations with a double standcu'd, and a third group of nations 
which originally had a silver standard, but now have a forced 
paper currency. 

No European country represented at the Conference has a 
metallic currency with a single silver standard at present, but 
both the United Kingdom and Holland have Eastern possessions 
in which a silver currency alone exists. 

The United States of America are in a transition state, about 
to resxime specie payments, and to resume them on the footing of 
a double standaixi, but with limitations as to the amount of 
silver which is to be coined. 

Such are the actual circumstances of the various nations.* 

We proceed to describe the attitude which they appear to 
have assumed in regard to the silver question. 

The countries which have adopted a single gold standard, 
and have no Eastern possessions, have clearly made up their 
minds. Germany, it was understood, declined even to attend 
the Conference lest her attendance should be interpreted as a 
sign of wavering as to the policy to which she had committed 
herself. In the Scandinavian Union any deviation from the 
course adopted in 1873 seems equally out of the question. 

In Holland the position is far more complicated. Her 
Government are feeling the difficulty caused by the currency of 
her Eastern provinces most acutely, and are apparently watching 
the course of the English Government in relation to India with 
a view to examine whether it may afford a practical solution for 
their own adoption under analogous circumstances. Holland is, 
therefore, inclined to maintain an expectant attitude; but, 
according to the opinion expressed by her representatives, she 



* Spain and Portugal were not represented at the (Conference. Spain 
has adopted the currency of the Latin Union, though without entering the 
Convention, and has suspended the free coinage of silver from the 1st May- 
last. The monetary system of Portugal is based on gold alone. 
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has become convinced that a single gold standard is most 
suitable to her as a European nation, although a single silver 
standard may be right or necessary in her Eastern possessions. 
Her proximity to Germany, and her intimate commercial rela- 
tions with that gold-using country, have brought this conviction 
forcibly home to her. 

The attitude of the countries comprising the Latin Union is The Latin 
particularly interesting. Though bound together by existing ^"**^'** 
conventions they are at present actuated by the most divergent 
opinions. 

Your Lordships are aware that in 1873, with a view of the 
depreciation of silver which then first threatened to deprive the 
countries forming the Latin Union, whose currency was based 
on a double standard, of the gold which had for many years 
been the chief metal in use, the Swiss Government invited the 
powers to join in a Conference. The meetings held in 1874, 
1875, and 1876, resulted in a limitation of the coinage of five- 
firanc pieces, which in the latter year was restricted to 120 
millions of francs, allotted in various proportions to the five 
states composing the Union. In 1877, on the proposal of 
France, it was arranged by correspondence that this quantity 
should be reduced by one-half, and in 1878 the coinage of silver 
money of full value was entirely stopped, except that Italy was 
permitted to recoin the demonetized silver of the petty states 
to the amount of 10 millions of francs. But though these 
measures have been taken by common accord, the views of the 
ultimate solution held by the various members of the Union 
differ most materially. The French Government appears to France. 
believe, and evidently hopes, that after a lapse of time silver 
may so far recover its value and assume a steady relation to 
gold, that France may be able to return to the normal action of 
a double standard, which is at present interrupted by the sus- 
pension of the free coinage of silver 5 -franc pieces. But as it is 
obvious that it is impossible to allow the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 15 to 15*5 without the certainty of losing all the 
gold in the country, the present policy of the French Qt)vem- 
ment is to maintain the stattis quo. It will be observed that the 
Minister of Finance, at the third meeting of the Conference, 
stated that, while unable to accept the proposals of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, he would be unwilling positively 
to reject them, and this statement fairly represents the present 
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attitude of France, and is in accordance with, the statements 
made by M. Dumas, who presided orer the meetings of the 
Latin Union in 1876. 

Belgium and At that Conference, Switzerland had already advocated the 

Switzerland, adoption of the single gold standard ; Belgium appears to be 

strongly disposed in the same direction ; and it is likely that 
these countries will take advantage of the first favourable oppor- 
tunity to legislate in that direction. The Latin Convention 
continues in force until the 1st January, 1880, and is terminable 
then, and at intervals of fifteen years, at one year's notice. 
Conferences have, however, been in progress among the members 
of the Union since we left Paris, which appear likely to result 
in some temporary prolongation of existing arrangements, the 
suspension of the coinage of silver 5-franc pieces being con- 
tinued. It is not probable that Belgium or Switzerland will be 
able to carry out their wish for a single gold standard for some 
time to come.* 

Greece. The Greek Government had directed their Charge d'AIEaires 

to attend the Conference, and to state that Greece was not pre- 
pared to depart from the present expectant policy of the Latin 
Union. 

Italy. The remaining nation which forms part of that Union, viz., 

Italy, has a forced paper currency. Her opinion appears to be 
that it would probably be easier to resume specie payments 
upon the basis of a double standard than upon the basis of 
gold alone, and upon that ground she is not disinclined to the 
principles submitted by the United States. The representatives 
of Italy were indeed the only members of the Conference who 
gave an eagper support to the proposals of the American dele- 
gates, and your Lordships will observe that they alone declined 
to accept the resolutions framed in answer thereto, and that 
they placed upon record their opinions in favour of the double 
standard, and of the adoption of an international ratio between 
gold and silver. It may be worth observing that a large amount 
of Italian subsidiary silver is said to be held in the Bank of 
France, and as this token coinage must be redeemed by the 
issuing country, it will be seen that France possesses a powerful 
means of exercising influence over Italy in matters of currenc^.f 

* Since the above paragraph was printed a fresh Convention has been 
condnded. We add it to the Appendix. 

t Vide Article 8 of the new Convention, Appendix. 
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Austria, though, like Italy, having a forced issue of paper Austria, 
money, appeared to be more inclined to follow an expectant 
attitude and less disposed to cast in her vote at once with the 
bi-metallists. The consideration that it would be obviously 
cheaper and easier to resume specie payments in silver, which is 
now at a very small premium as compared with paper, has 
evidently great weight with her. On the other hand the 
proximity of G-ermanj', with whom Austria transacts four-fifths 
of her commerce, points to the advantage of the adoption of a 
monetary system based upon gold alone. Such a transition 
could not, however, be effected without cost ; and the Govern- 
ment appears to be favourably inclined to the use of both 
metals. 

One other country which has no metallic circulation was Russia, 
represented at the Conference, viz., Bussia. Her monetary 
system, like that of Austria, is nominally based upon silver, but 
the opinions expressed by her representative were decidedly 
opposed to a bi-metallic system. 

Your Lordships will, therefore, perceive that while Germany 
and the Scandinavian Union adhere to the principles which they 
have 80 recently adopted, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland 
appear also to be decidedly in favour of the single gold standard ; 
that France appears to be in favour of a double standard, but is 
not prepared, under the present circumstances, to resume the 
free coinage of silver ; that Greece maintains a similar attitude ; 
and that, of the countries having a forced paper currency, Austria 
and Italy appear to be inclined towards the employment of the 
two metals as being more likely to lead to the resumption of 
specie payments, while Bussia remains faithful to the principle 
of a single standard. 

Such, broadly speaking, was the situation at the time when 
the Conference met, and it will be seen at once that it was not 
propitious to the policy which the United States' Delegates had 
been sent to Europe to advocate. These gentlemen did ngt in 
the first instance seem inclined to submit any distinct proposals. 
Alleging their reluctance to appear intrusive, they deprecated 
being pressed to put any programme before the Conference. 
But it was pointed out to them that, having issued the invitation 
to the Governments to send Delegates to Paris, it was clearly 
their part to open the discussion. On this, not without some 
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further apologies, tliej placed the following broad propositions 
before the Conference : — 

i. It is the opinion of this assembly that it is not to he desired 
that silver should he excluded from free coinage in Europe and the 
United States of America, On the contrary, the Assembly believes 
that it is desirable that the unrestricted coinage of silver, and its use 
as money of unlimited legal tender, should be retained where they 
exist, and, as far as practicable, restored where they have ceased to 
exist, 

2, The use of both gold and silver as unlimited legal-tender money 
may be safely adopted — 

First, By equalizing them at a reduction to be fixed by inter- 
national agreement. 

Secondly, By granting to each metal, at the relation fixed, equal 
terms of coinage, making no discrimination between them, 

Mr. Groesbeck was the spokesman who introduced these 
resolutions. The speech which he delivered on the occasion was 
not directed to making good the propositions contained in the 
resolutions. Mr. Groesbeck did not deal with the question as to 
the possibility, either scientific or practical, of establishing an 
international agreement '* by which the use of both gold and 
silver as unlimited legal tender may be safely adopted.'' He 
confined himself mainly to an explanation of the position and 
attitude of the United States' Government; and, anticipating 
the objections, firstly, that that Government might be supposed 
to be influenced by their interest in the newly-discovered silver 
mines in Nevada ; and secondly, that it might be thought some- 
what remarkable that, whereas gold had been made the standard 
by a law passed in 1873, the double standard was now intro- 
duced in 1878, he deprecated in strong terms the idea that, 
because the United States were a silver-producing country, they 
had, as a state, any interest special to themselves in the mone- 
tary question. He pointed to the fact that gold as well as 
silver was produced in large quantities in the United States, and 
indicated reasons for his belief that the yield of the Nevada 
Mines would fall off at an early date. '* The remonetization of 
silver was accordingly not an operation undertaken by the 
United States from selfish motives, in view of a profit which 
might be special to themselves, nor did it involve the introduc- 
tion of a new practice. From the epoch of their foundation they 
had used the two metals. They had lived and prospered under 
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that system. Since 1792 up to the day when, in 1873, ht/ a hind 
of inadvertence the silver standard was suppressed, it would be 
impossible to quote any merchant, banker, manufacturer, estab- 
lishment, or, indeed, any interest whatever, as having at any 
time raised an objection against the simultaneous employment 
of the two metals. Bi-metallism, accordingly, is not only, as 
reg^ds the United States, a legislative tradition, but has entered 
deeply into the habits of the people." * 

As regards the object of the Conference, Mr. Gfroesbeck 
stated it to be to restore to silver its original position ('^ son role 
primitif"), and ''to create a situation of equality for gold and 
silver, when coined, in a ratio to be fixed by common accord." 

He also insisted on the firm and unshakeable deteimination 
of his country to place itself in the position of a specie-paying 
state, and on its power to perform its part in any arrangement 
which might be come to. 

Mr. Groesbeck glided very gently over one important feature 
in the Act of 1878, the strict limitation of the amount of silver 
to be coined in each month. This Act, as your Lordships are 
aware, while re-establishing the double standard, does not 
legalize the free coinage of silver. The reason of this limitation 
was explained simply to be, that a similar course had been taken 
by the Latin Union. 

Tour Lordships will, from these observations, be able to 
gather the general drift of Mr. Groesbeck's speech. Without 
the explanations which he gave, it would not have been un- 
reasonable to infer that the hem standi of the United States as 
regards the silver question was affected by the circumstance 
that, in 1873, the silver standard was discontinued; that since 
then the Nevada Mines have become immensely productive, 
with the result of a most serious fall in the price of silver ; that 
a resumption on the basis of silver, as well as gold, thus offered 
the double inducement of a cheaper mode, and of a boon to a 
most important native interest ; and that accordingly the policy 
of 1873 was reversed. However, the statements and explana- 
tions of Mr. Groesbeck did not pass unchallenged. M. Feer 
Herzog questioned the predilection of the public in the United 
States for the use of silver, and Mr. Goschen and others pressed 
Mr. Groesbeck on the remarkable allegation that silver could 
have been discontinued as a legal standard *' by inadvertence." 

* Proc^-Verbauz, 2me Stance, p. 5. 
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The reply given was to the effect that the general public had 
been unaware what was passing between the Oovemment and 
the Legislature ; that public attention had not been called to 
the question, so that the Act was passed by inadvertence, at 
least on the part of the public. 

Mr.Goschen also questioned the United States' Commissioners 
with regard to the stock of bullion in hand, held by the United 
{States' Treasury, with a view to resumption, and on the pro- 
portion of gold and silver respectively comprised in that bullion. 

Mr. Eenton stated, in reply, that the Treasury held, according 
to the latest reports, 167,000,000 dollars in gold and 13,000,000 
dollars in silver, of which less than 60,000,000 dollars were 
hypothecated, leaving over 120,000,000 dollars as a reserve 
against the greenbacks in circulation, which amount to less than 
350,000,000 dollars. 

We call attention to the very small proportion of silver com- 
prised in this stock. Should the United States resume specie 
payments on the basis of a double standard, and maintain a 
portion of their reserve bullion in silver, it is clear that they 
would have to purchase silver very largely. It may further be 
presumed that, on the resumption of specie payments, a large 
stock of bullion will be for a long time held by the Government, 
and by banks, without being paid out, and it is possible that a 
large proportion of silver might be thus held without being 
circulated amongst the public, provided always that the American 
Commissioners are right in alleging the fixed determination of 
the United States to abide by a double standard. 

Other points in the statements of the United States repre- 
sentative were vigorously dealt with by other members of the 
Conference, but the discussion turned almost at once from the 
arguments put forward by Mr. Groesbeck to the resolutions 
which he proposed, and to the considerations which could be 
adduced for and against them. However, as we have already 
stated, it was palpable at once that the instructions of the 
members of the Conference, and the intentions of the Govern- 
ments which they represented, precluded those resolutions from 
finding much support, and therefore the main question arose as 
to the wisest attitude to assume with regard to them. 

M. Feer Herzog (Switzerland), M. Pirmez (Belgium), and 
Dr. Broch (Norway), proceeded at once to expose the economic 
fallacies and practical impossibilities involved in the United 
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States proposals, and argued strongly in favour of a single gold 
standard. We ourselves considered that the impossibilities of 
establishing a bi-metallic system by common agreement for all 
the world were so obvious that it was scarcely worth while to 
argue on the matter, while we declined, as also unnecessary, 
any discussion of the general merits of a single or a double 
standard. Those who were advocates at the Conference of a 
single gold standard, and opponents of bi-metallism in any form, 
were indeed so vigorous and capable that any further develop- 
ment of this cuspect of the question seemed scarcely needed. On 
the contrary, we were unanimously of opinion that it was wise 
to place before the Conference some considerations which, in our Objections to 
judgment, might be adduced against what may be called a demonetiza- 
propaganda in favour of a single gold standard in countries tion of silver, 
where it has not yet been introduced. There appeared to us to 
be some danger lest the natural opposition which the proposals 
of the United States called forth should be carried to the extent 
of an argument or a declaration, still further impugning the 
position of silver as a factor of currency. We considered that, 
while a universal double standard was a Utopian impossibility 
a single gold standard throughout the world would be a false 
Utopia, and that further steps in that direction might tend to 
produce incalculable disasters to the commerce of the world. 

We thought, too, that if the propositions of the American 
delegates should be simply rejiBcted, that rejection might be 
erroneously interpreted by the public, who might see in such a 
declaration a verdict given against the use of silver as money. 
The future situation of silver might thus be further compro- 
mised, and an impression produced which would not be in accord 
with the opinions of the great majority of the Conference. 

It was dear that in the American text there was one de- 
claration for which nearly all the delegates might vote, and to 
which we ourselves were prepared to subscribe ; that is to say, 
that it was not desirable that silver should cease to be one of 
the monetary metals. The American proposals exaggerated the 
position which it was either desirable or possible to secure for 
silver, but it appeared to be expedient that this error in their 
proposals should not induce the other members of the Con- 
ference to pronounce a condemnation of silver which would not 
be within their thoughts. ** While putting aside entirely the 
question of the double standard, there was another question 
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which appeared to be practicable and useful to put, viz., 
assuming that the general double standard proposed by the 
United States could not be adopted, what would be the future 
of silver; what would be the policy to be pursued; towards 
what aim ought the various States to direct their efPorts ? This 
aim we considered to be to keep silver in the position which it 
occupies at present as the partner or natural ally of gold in all 
parts of the world, where it might he possible to do so. We con- 
sidered that a campaign undertaken against silver would be 
exceedingly dangerous, even for the countries who have given a 
position as legal tender only to gold."* 

We did not feel that we were precluded from taking up this 
ground by the fact that the English Government, not less than 
the English public, are perfectly determined to abide by a gold 
standard in the United Kingdom. The enormous interests of 
England in India gave us as good a locus standi, as regards the 
question, as that of the representatives of any other country, 
and we were able to point out to the Conference that the 
English came with the cleanest possible hands before the Con- 
ference in this respect. It could not be urged against us 
that we were arguing against the abandonment of silver in 
other countries, and had at the same time taken steps ourselves 
to limit the use of silver in our dependencies where a silver 
currency existed. We were able to point out that while the 
Latin Union and Holland had restricted the free coinage of 
silver, in India no steps against silver had as yet been taken. 
What would have been the position of silver, we were able to 
ask, if the metal had been demonetized in India as it had been 
demonetized elsewhere ? 

We further showed that in the controversy in favour of a 
single gold standard the question as to the mode in which 
existing stocks of silver were to be disposed of had been in- 
sufficiently considered. It was assumed that states would 
endeavour to rid themselves of their silver currency at the 
earliest possible date, but if this policy were followed by many 
governments, what buyers would there be for the silver to be 
disposed of? How could it be assumed that silver would be 
bought, if simultaneous steps were taken everywhere for its 
disuse as an active agent in the currency? Consequently, the 
further prosecution of the policy in favour of as universal a gold 

* Procbs-Verbaux, 3me Seance, p. 6, 6. 
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standard as possible would be likely to cause a further deprecia- 
tion of silver, the proportions of which it was impossible to foresee. 
The monetary and commercial disturbances which would be pro- 
duced by such a fall could be readily imagined, nor could the 
actual loss which would fall on various states be left out of 
account. The position of France, with an amount of silver in 
circulation, or in the hands of the banks, amounting to from 
£80,000,000 to £100,000,000, is well known; but few countries 
would be able to congratulate themselves upon exemption from 
the common misfortune of a further fall in silver. The case of 
Belgium was quoted at the Conference with special reference to 
the somewhat extreme views held by the Belgian Government 
with regard to the adoption of a single gold standard for the 
countries included in the Latin Union. Little silver is now cir- 
culated in Belgium itself, but Belgian coins to the extent of 
from £12,000,000 to £15,000,000 are in circulation in France, or 
in the hands of the Bank of France. According to the terms of 
the Convention these coins would be demonetized in France by 
the dissolution of the Latin Union. They would then be re- 
turned to Belgium, where they naturally are a legal tender, and 
either the Belgian Government or the Belgian public would have 
to bear the loss of the depreciation. The loss which would be 
incurred in the Eastern dependencies of the British Empire and 
of Holland was of course patent to all. Nothing subelt would 

OBEATE GBEATER DISOBDEBS IN THE EGONOKIO SITUATION, AND PBO- 
DUCE A MOBE DISASTBOUS CBISIS, THAN A OENEBAL EFFOBT ON THE 
PABT OF ALL STATES TO BID THEMSELVES OF THEIB SILVEB AT THE 
SAME TIME.* 

A further point would be whether, if there should be a 
further considerable disuse of silver, and especially if the 
countries which have now a forced paper currency should ulti- 
mately adopt a gold circulation, the demand for gold would not 
be so great as to render it difficult for the existing supplies to 
bear the strain, and whether the additional demand for gold 
might not cause formidable convulsions in trade and finance ? 

We were unanimously and emphatically of opinion that it 
was better that the currency ,of the world should continue to 

* This is Mr. Go8chen*8 deliberate opinion, and yet it is quite clear that 
if bi'>metaUisin is not introduced, a struggle to get rid of silver and to 
acquire gold must set in at once, and increase in tendency every year. 
When this has gone on for some time, so violent a crisis will occur that all 
the nations will be forced to adopt bi-metallism in self-defence. — A. G. T. 
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rest upon the two metals than that any efforts should be mad» 
to displace silver from its share in performing the work of the 
currency at large. 

We think we may fairly state that the considerations thus 
put forward did not fail to produce some effect, even upon the 
representatives of states who had hitherto been most active in 
the propaganda for the adoption of a single gold standard, and 
the feeling was general that it would be wiser not to give a 
simple negative to the proposals of the United States' Com- 
missioners, but to make a declaration in reply, which, while 
it should distinctly exclude any misapprehension with regard to 
the possibility of the adoption of a common relation between 
gold and silver by a imiversal international agreement, should 
also embody an opinion that silver should continue to share the 
work of currency with gold. Accordingly, the following answer 
was drawn up : — 
Amendment The Ctmferenee wtsh to express their sincere thanks to the Govern^ 

^ ^®f p^*^ ^"^^^ ^f ^^ United States of America for having procured an inter- 
solutions. national exchange of opinion upon a suhfect of so much importance as 

the monetary question, 

Saving maturely considered the proposals of the Delegates of the 
United States, the Conference recognises — 

i. That it is necessary to maintain in the world the monetary 
functions of silver, as weU as those of gold, hut that the 
selection for use of one or the other of these two metals, or of 
both simultaneously, should he governed hy the special situa- 
tion of each State or group of States, 
^, That the question of the restriction of the mintage of stiver 
should equally he left to the discretion of each State or group 
of States, according to the particular position in which they 
may he placed; and the more, in that the disturhance which 
in recent years has heen produced in the silver market has 
variously affected the monetary situation of the several 
countries, 
3, That the differences of opinion which have appeared, and the 
fact that even the States in which the double standard exists 
find it impossible to enter into any engagement with regard 
to the unlimited coinage of silver, preclude the discussion of 
the question of establishing an international relation of value 
between the two metals. 
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These resolutions were agreed to by all the representatives, 
except those from Italy and the United States, and were pre- 
sented to the Conference by M. L6on Say. The Italian Delegates 
had offered a strenuous opposition to the text of these declara- 
tions, being, as we have elsewhere stated, exceedingly urgent 
that the various States of Europe should remain perfectly free 
with regard to the adoption of the double standard. M. Eusconi, 
on behalf of himself and M. BaraJis, ultimately submitted the 
following reservations in the form of a distinct motion : — 

''i. That in adopting the proposed formula^ the Conference gives Beserrations 
no reply to the question before it, and that, in deliberately ^ ^ Balian 
avoiding any statement as to the possibility or impossibility 
of establishing a fixed ratio between gold and silver by 
means of an international convention, it leaves its task 
incomplete, 
** 2, That, since the Freneh law established such a relation, none 
but unimportant oscillations have occurred in the value of 
the two metals, whatever may have been the variations in 
the product of the mines, 
** S, That, consequently, if the French law has been able to obtain 
by itself this result, a fortiori, such a relation would be 
established on a base so firm that it would remain unshaken, 
from the date on which such states as France, England, 
and the United States of America agreed to fix mutually, 
by an international law, the value of the two coined metals, '^^ 
No support was given to this motion, but the fact of these Declarations 
reservations having been put forward, made us consider it against the 
necessary to be still more explicit with reference to the American a double 
proposals than we had been before. Mr. Goschen accordingly, standard. 
in order to avoid any risk of misapprehension, took the oppor- 
tunity of stating that he and his colleagues, while not in favour 
of the universal adoption of a single gold standard, considered 
that the establishment of a fixed ratio of gold and silver was 
utterly impracticable, and that they were opposed to a system 
of currency based upon a double standard. M. Feer Herzog, 
M. de Thoemer, and M. Gamier, made similar declarations on 
behalf of Switzerland, Bussia, and Belgium; but M. de 
Kuefstein, for Austro-Hungary, accepted the ^resolutions only on 
the ground that they committed the delegates to no opinion in 
either direction, and did not assert the impossibility of such an 
arrangement as had been contemplated by the United States. 
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Your Lordships will, however, gather that with these exceptions 
the impossibility of such an arrangement was practically adr 
mitted by the whole of the rest of the members, side by side 
with their declaration of opinion that it was necessary to main- 
tain in the world the monetary functions of silver as well as 
those of gold. 

Though the declaration thus arrived at by a very large 
majority, that it is necessary to maintain in the world the 
monetary functions of silver as well as those of gold, may be 
characterized as a truism to a certain extent, we desire to point 
out that this expression indicates a distinctly difPerent result 
from what was arrived at in the year 1867, when the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference met in Paris. That Conference, 
as well as the Koyal Commission which sat in 1868, definitely 
recommended the universal adoption of a gold standard ; but it 
must be remembered that both bodies assembled at a period 
when the discoveries of gold in California and Australia had 
caused silver to disappear entirely from the countries whose 
monetary system was based upon the double standard. That 
apprehension has now been replaced by the opposite apprehen- 
sion that silver might be so plentiful that it might be inexpedient 
to retain it for purposes of legal tender. 

If, as the result of the present Conference, the United States' 
Commissioners are able to take back to their coimtry information 
that the adoption of the universal gold standard commends 
itself less to the judgment of the nations of Europe than it 
apparently did in the year 1867, on the other hand no statements 
were made at the Conference which would justify them in claim- 
ing any increased adhesion to the doctrine of a double standard 
in any country, or in assuming that, if they persevere in their 
attempt, they are likely to find active allies. 

We regret that more light was not thrown in the Conference 
on the probable prospects of the silver market. Considerable 
discussion took place as to what causes were most potent in 
determining the price of silver, M. Feer Herzog contending that 
the demand for India was the main determining cause of the 
rise and fall in the price of silver, and attributing very little 
weight either to the stock of silver in Germany, or to the sus- 
pension of the coinage in the Latin Union ; while others argued 
very strongly that the existence of a large stock in the hands of 
Germany, who were ready to be sellers at any moment, exercised 
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a predominating influence over the market at the present time, 
and that the suspension of the coinage of silver in the Latin 
Union had also contributed in a very larg<e degree to the fall. 
Mr. Gibbs pointed out to the Conference .what a very different 
effect would be produced by a stock of silver in the hands of a 
government anxious to sell from an equal amount produced 
from the mines in ordinary course. M. Peer Herzog used the 
argument that, as little silver had been coined in a given time 
by the nations of the Latin Union prior to the suspension of the 
coinage, that suspension could not have greatly influenced the 
market, but we were unable to share the view. The privilege 
possessed by silver of being coined into legal tender at any 
moment, prior to the suspension of free coinage in the Latin 
Union, gave that metal a value which it has lost. It was cer- 
tainly a privilege which would have tended to arrest the fall. 
The statement of this fact was on one occasion considered by 
one of the members of the Conference as an unfavourable 
criticism on the conduct of the Latin Union, but this was a mis- 
apprehension. They may have been perfectly right in the policy 
they adopted, while at the same time that policy may have 
aggravated the existing difflculties. The Latin Union, too, 
were free to adopt this course as, through the operation of the 
double standard, the suspension of the coinage of one metal did 
not deprive those who might have payments to make of the 
means of obtaining legal tender. The situation in this respect 
was different from the situation of India, where, if the free 
coinage of silver into rupees had been stopped, the supply of 
legal tender would have been entirely arrested. With regard Estimates of 
to the stock of silver in Germany, it was estimated at the Con- ^aoi^ jf 
ference to range between £16,000,000 and £18,000,000. It has by Germany, 
hitherto apparently been impossible to ascertain the intentions 
of the German Government with reference to the disposal of the 
remaining surplus, or even to estimate with any certainty the 
amount of the balance yet unsold. The Select Conmiittee of 
1876 examined very carefully the various estimates which were 
submitted at that time, and which ranged between eight and 
thirty millions sterling, but they were unable to arrive at any 
definite opinion. They reported that ** Germany has still to 
dispose of an amount which is certainly not less than eight 
millions, with a possibility that it may exceed twenty millions." 
M. Peer Herzog, in a pamphlet recently published, takes the 
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same estimate as the Select Committee of the amount of old 
coinage in circulation at tlie close of the year 1871; viz,, 
£59,000,000, and he states that nearly £20,000,000 of this 
amount have been used in the new coinage, while over 
£27,000,000 have been converted into bullion. Of this latter 
amount rather more than £23,000,000 had been sold. This 
would leave a balance of about £16,000,000 to be disposed of, 
including bullion and coin still in circulation. But aU such 
accounts are necessarily imperfect, as sales continue to be made, 
and notwithstanding the care which has been taken in the 
framing of these estimates, the result must be considered en- 
tirely conjectural. 

We wish to call special attention to the serious disadvantage 
which the Conference experienced through the absence of a 
Eepresentative from Germany. 

The Conference at its second meeting, which was the first for 
business purposes, expressed a wish that the German Govern- 
ment might once more be requested (and this time not in the 
name of the United States alone, but of the Conference itself) 
to attend their deliberations. It was to be distinctly understood, 
that the presence of a representative should in no way be con- 
sidered to indicate any possibility that the German Government 
would depart from the policy, which it deliberately adopted in 
1870, of a single gold standard; but the fluctuations in the 
silver market and the general perturbation which have arisen 
from the course followed by Germany, had clearly so very 
important a bearing on the whole question, that the explana- 
tions of a German Delegate as to the amount of silver which 
the German Government might still have to throw upon the 
market, would have been of the greatest value. 

No Gt)vemment, represented at the Conference, has shown 
any reticence whatever as to their intentions. All have acted 
with the greatest frankness, and have spoken without reserve. 
Germany alone has stood aloof. 

It may be contended that the statistical information published 
by Germany is all that can be expected to be obtained from 
them, but these statistics threw comparatively little light on the 
future sales likely to be made by Germany, and scarcely tend to 
remove the great obscurity which exists in that respect. It may 
be contended again that, as sellers, it would not be to their 
interest to disclose either their present situation, pr their future 
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plans, but it is perfectly clear that the German Government 
themselves, as sellers, are suffering from the course which is 
being pursued. We are convinced, and we believe that in this 
we faithfully represent the general opinion, that however large 
the stock in Germany may still be, the silver market would be 
relieved of a great pressure if it were known what the extreme 
limits are within which further sales may be expected, and that 
nothing could exercise a more depressing influence on the 
market, than the existing state of perplexity and doubt. 

The refusal of the German Government to take part in any 
common deliberations naturally produced a painful impression. 

We scarcely know whether it is within our competence to 
make a suggestion, but if we may be permitted to do so, we 
would press upon Her Majesty's Government the extreme 
importance of urging on the German Government, through Her 
Majesty's Kepresentative in Berlin, how great would be the 
benefit if Germany, like the other states in Europe, would con- 
tribute a frank and complete statement of the situation of silver 
within the limits of her Empire, and of the policy intended to 
be pursued. The derangement in mercantile operations due to 
the position of silver at this moment is so great and so universali 
that all contributions made in the direction of clearing up the 
subject would be invaluable, and hailed with satisfaction by all 
who are interested in the question. 

We must, in conclusion, express our regret, that owing to Conclusion, 
the nature of the circumstances under which the Conference 
assembled, and the instructions given to most of the repre- 
sentatives who attended it, it has not been in our power to 
present a more interesting report, or at least one leading to 
some practical result, and affording some solution of the great 
difficulties affecting the silver question. But we cannot but hope 
that some advantage may have resulted from the exchangee of 
views which has taken place between the representatives of the 
various countries, and the modifications in the opinions of some 
of them, which may be traced to the discussions which have 
taken place. Your Lordships are aware that, as regards our- 
selves, it did not lie within our functions or our instructions to 
initiate any proposals, tending in any way to compromise either 
the Home Government or the Government of India. At the 
same time, as has appeared from the observations we have 
made, we trust we may be considered to have made some con- 
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tributions towards arresting what might be a suicidal tendency 
in several quarters to hasten the disuse of silver as currency. 

Your Lordships will also observe that much valuable informa- 
tion is contained in the documents which are annexed to the 
Proems- Yerbaux. In particular, we would ccdl attention to the 
very useful tables with reference to the relation which silver has 
borne to gold at dilEerent periods since the sixteenth century, 
and with regard to the intrinsic value of the existing gold coins ; 
also to the diagram representing the fluctuations of the London 
silver market during the last six years. We also trust that the 
statements presented by the Delegates, relating to the monetary 
system of the countries which they severally represented, will 
be valuable to the student of currency questions. Similar 
information, in a very carefully prepared form, was appended 
to the Beport of the Eoyal Commissioners of 1868, but during 
the last ten years so many changes have taken place, that, 
although the laws have been duly reported and their effects 
clearly explained by the Deputy Master of the Mint in his 
annual reports, we cannot but think that it will be useful for 
future reference, that statements of the currency laws of the 
different European Powers, as they at present exist, should be 
gathered together in one volume. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Lordships' most obedient servants, 

GEOEGE J. GOSCHEN. 
27th November, 1878. HENEY H. GIBBS. 

T. L. 8E0C0MBE. 

W. B. GURDON, 

Secretary to the Commissioners. 
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List of Membees of the Monetaey Confeeence, 

AT Pabis, of 1878, 

Austeia-Htjngaet. 

Count von Kiifstein, Charge d' Affaires of Austria-Hungary at 

Paris. 
C. von Hengelmiillery First Secretary of the Austro-Hung£trian 

Legation at Paris. 

Belgium. 

Eudore Pirmez, Ex-Minister of the Interior. Member of the 
Chamber of Eepresentatives. Formerly Member of the 
Monetary Conference convoked by the Belgian Ministry of 
Finances of 1873. 

Charles Auguste Gamier, Coimcillor of Legation of Belgium at 
Paris. 

Feance. 

Leon Say, Minister of Finance under the Presidency of M. Thiers 

and of Marshal McMahon. Member of the Institute. 

Senator. Author of the Beport of the Budget Committee of 

i 1875 on the payment of the German War-Fine. Translator 

of Goschen's " Theory of Foreign Exchanges." 

Charles Jagerschmidt, Minister Plenipotentiary in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. 

Jean Louis Andr6 Buau, Director of the Administration of Coins 
and Medals under the Empire and under the Eepublic. 

Gbeat Beitain. 

George J. Goschen, (Rt. Hon.) Member of Parliament. Late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1867. Late Chairman of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Deprecia- 
tion of the 'Price of Silver. Author of ** Theory of the 
Foreign Exchanges " (London, 1872). 

2 A 
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Henry Hacks Gibbs, Ex-Gk)yemor, and a Director of the Bank 
of England. 

Sir Thomas L. Secoombe, Financial Secretary of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

William Brampton Gtirdon, an Officer in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Secretary of the British Commission. 

Obescb. 

Nicholas P. Delyanni^ Charg6 d' Affaires of the Hellenic Oovem- 
ment at Paris. 

Italy. 

Count Charles Busconi, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Commander Cesar Baralis, Director of the Mint of Milan. For- 
merly Member of the Conference of the Latin Union, 1876. 

Chevalier Constantin Kessmann, First Secretary of the Italian 
Legation at Paris. Formerly Member of the Conferences 
of the Latin Union, 1874, 1875, and 1876. 

The Netheblaitds. 

A. Yrolik, Ex-Minister of Finance. Formerly Member of the 
International Conference of 1867. Author of a work on the 
** Be-coinage of the Silver Coins and the Demonetization of 
Gold." (Utrecht, 1853.) President of the Society of the 
Netherlands for the Promotion of Industry. 

W. C. Mees, President of the Bank of the Netherlands. For- 
merly Member of the International Conference of 1867. 

EussiA. 

T. de Thoemer, Privy Councillor, Member of the Council of 
the Minister of Finance. 

Sweden and Norway. 

[Sweden.] 

C. Fr. Waem, Ex-Minister of Finance. President of the College 
of Commerce of Sweden. 

[Norway.] 

0. J. Broch, Dr. Juris, Ex-Minister of Marine and Postmaster- 
General. Formerly Member of the International Monetary 
Conference of 1867. 
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Charles Feer-Herzog, Member and Ex-President of the Federal 
Council. Formerly Commissioner for the Negotiation of the 
Monetary Treaty of 1865, and Member of the International 
Monetary Conference of 1867, and of the Conferences of the 
Latin Union. Author of Beport on Coinage to the Assembly 
in 1859, &c. &c. 

Charles Edouard Lardy, Dr. Juris, Councillor of the Swiss Lega* 
tion at Paris. Formerly Member of the Conferences of the 
Latin Union. 

The United States of America. 

Eeuben E. Fenton, Ex-Senator, Ex-Gt)Yemor of the State of 
New York. 

William S. Ghroesbeok, Ex-Member of Congress. Formerly 
expert Member of the Congressional Monetary Commission 
of 1876, 1877. 

General Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the Census, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Sheffield Scientific School in 
Yale College. Author of Statistical Atlas of the United 
States; "Wages," 1877; ** Money," 1878, &c. 

S. Dana Horton, Counsellor-at-Law. Author of ** Silver and 
Gold, and their Belation to the Problem of Eesumption," 
1876; an Address to Congress against the Bland Bill, 
1876-77, &c. 
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APPENDIX IV. TO THE WHOLE WORK 

Extract from Return East India (Silver). 

22 March, 1877, pp. 17-20. 

Applications made to the Government of India for measures in remedy 
of the effects of the fall in the gold price of silver and the action 
takefi thereon. 

On the 17th July, 1876, the Secretary to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce transmitted for the consideration of his 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council, the following two 
Resolutions adopted at a Special General Meeting of the Chamber 
held on Saturday the loth July : — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1st. ** That the continued depreciation in the value of silver 
is a question most seriously affecting the political and financial 
interests of the country, and that, in view to its very great 
importance, the Committee be requested to address the Govern- 
ment, in order to obtain such information as they may be able 
to give in regard to the policy which they propose to pursue 
under the circimistances. 

2nd. " That the Chamber approves of the suggestion of the 
Committee that it is expedient, in view of any ultimate measures 
that the Government may adopt, that clause 1 9 of Act XXIII. 
of 1870, making it obligatory on the mints in India to receive 
all silver tendered for coinage, and also section 11, clause 6, 
of Act m. of 1871, making it obligatory on the currency 
department to issue notes against silver bullion sent in, be 
temporarily suspended, at the discretion of Government; and 
that during such suspension, or till further notice, it be not 
lawful to import coined rupees from any foreign ports." 

On the 22nd of July the Secretary to the same Chamber 
forwarded, for the consideration of the Governor-General in 
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Council, copy of the proceedings of the Chamber at the Special 
General Meeting aforesaid. 

In this letter the Committee of the Chamber, while recognizing 
the difficulty of the position of the Goyernment of India, remarked 
that the uncertainty that had hitherto shrouded the action of 
Government had been attended with serious consequences to 
merchants and bankers, and would so continue to attend their 
transactions so long as they were kept in ignorance of the course 
of action the Government proposed to take. The Committee, 
therefore, expressed a hope that his Excellency the Yiceroy 
would, in the interests of commerce and of the country generally, 
accede to the prayer of the first resolution of the meeting, and 
make public the intentions of the Government. 

As to the second resolution, the Committee pointed out that 
its object was not to prohibit coinage altogether (for that would 
be likely to bring about a collapse of credit), but to place all 
coinage in the hands of the Government, to be exercised at 
their discretion. It appeared to the Committee suicidal for the 
Secretary of State to aid the competition of bar-silver with 
rupees which he has to offer to those requiring money in India, 
and that to suspend the free conversion of silver bullion into 
legal -tender coin was not only wise and reasonable, but a 
necessary precaution for the Government of India to take for 
the preservation of their own currency, and to support the credit 
of their own loans, as well as to prevent the country from being 
swamped by silver sent in by foreign nations. 

The Committee argued that the fact that the Government of 
India was compelled '^ to put their mint stamp to all silver " 
sent to India ''had given an artificial and fictitious value to 
silver," which would cease as soon as the law was suspended. 
** Bar-silver would then gradually fall to its own intrinsic value, 
and the extent to which it was depreciated would be soon gauged, 
whereas, as things were, it was impossible to say how much its 
value was appreciated by our * open coinage system.' " 

When all Europe was closing its doors against the import of 
silver, with the avowed object of having as little of the metal as 
possible, should the depreciation be found permanent, it seemed 
most impolitic, the Committee thought, '' to keep ours wide open 
for the reception of an unlimited quantity, costing the country 
through our coinage laws far more than its real intrinsic value." 
The Committee could see no valid reason against the immediate 
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Adoption by the OoTemment of the second resolution of the 
meeting, and considered that the objections brought against it 
were based either on a misconception of its real scope, or on 
abstract principles (ignored by other states) ; whereas the 
position of affairs was altogether exceptional, and ordinary rules 
did not apply. The Committee represented that the measures 
recommended in the resolution were not more stringent than (in 
fact scarcely so stringent as) the first financiers in Europe had 
found it necessary to adopt. 

Lastly, the Committee pointed out that there was a third 
proposition put before the meeting, recommending the adoption 
of a gold standard, which, in deference to the feeling apparent 
among members present, was temporarily withdrawn ; and they 
referred the Oovemment to the debate at the meeting upon this 
proposal. 

On the 3 1st July the Government of India published a 
resolution inviting attention to the immediately probable 
financial consequences of the fall in the gold value of silver, 
and insisting upon the necessity for the utmost economy of the 
public resources. 

On the 1st August the secretary to the Calcutta Trades 
Association forwarded a memorial from the master, wardens, and 
committee of the association to his Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in Council. 

In this document the memorialists represented that they had 
for many months past been suffering great loss from the low 
rate of exchange, which bid fair to paralyze trade. The memo- 
rialists joined earnestly with the Bengal Chconber of Commerce 
in urging on the Government the importance of declaring the 
policy it intended to^ pursue for the remedy of this evil, and 
prayed that the policy of a temporary suspension of the com- 
pulsory coinage of silver might receive the early consideration 
of Government. 

The memorialists further expressed great satisfaction at the 
desire manifested by the Government to encourage local manu- 
factures, and suggested a relaxation of the rules against the 
purchase of imported stores for the Government in India. 

On the 22nd September, 1876, after considering the ''Beport 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Deprecia- 
tion of Silver, with the proceedings of the committee, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed on the 5th July, 1876," 
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the Government of India published a resolution (No. 3044) 
upon the suggestions of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
the Calcutta Trades Association, in which the following argu- 
ments and conclusions were stated : — 

1. The recent change in the value of silver, measured in 
gold, may be due to changes in the value of one metal or the 
other, or of both. Before a fit remedy can be applied, it is 
essential to ascertain what exactly has happened, whether gold 
has risen or silver fallen, and how much the value of each metal 
has changed. It cannot be assumed, without decisive proof, 
that the divergence of the two metals is due wholly, or even 
chiefly, to the fall in the value of silver. 

2. The prices of commodities and of the precious metals in 
London and in India witness to a consideriable rise in the value 
of gold since March, 1873, and especially since December, 1875, 
and do not show any fall in the value of silver measured in com- 
modities other than gold. Using these prices with all reserve, 
it must still be said that they afford evidence of this fact at least 
that a rise in the value of gold is one of the causes which has 
disturbed the equilibrium of the two metelsl 

3. The divergence of the value of the two metals seems due 
to three principal causes, of which the first appears to be the 
most efficient : 

(1) The substitution of gold as the standard of value, in 

Germany, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms, for silver, and in the countries of the 
Latin Convention for their customary alternative or 
compensatory standard of silver and gold. 

(2) The increased production of silver in the United States 

of America. 

(3) The decreased demand for silver in India. 

4. The value of gold and silver, like that of any other com- 
modity, depends on the one hand upon their supply, on the 
other upon the demand for them, which again depends upon 
the uses made of them. The long -continued equilibrium 
between the value of gold and that of silver is due to the two 
metals having shared, without material change of conditions, 
the only great field for the employment of either of them, t.^., 
the supply of legal-tender metallic money. This equilibrium 
has been disturbed by the rapid supercession of silver by gold 
in Europe and America as the standard of value, and therefore 
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as the material of legal-tender metallic money. This super- 
cession is calculated a priori to raise the value of gold no less 
than to lower the value of silver. 

5. Excessive importance is not per Be attached to the in- 
creased production of silver in the United States of America. 

6. When India is in a normal condition, «.^., when there is 
no abnormal demand for any of her staples, and she is not 
borrowing large sums from abroad, the amount of treasure 
required to settle her accounts with the world is not consider- 
able, and of the treasure received a substantial proportion has 
always been gold. The large imports of treasure into India 
since 1850 are due to abnormal circumstances, as follows : — 

(1) The Crimean war transferred to India large demands for 

produce theretofore obtained from Bussia. 

(2) The American civil war exaggerated temporarily the 

value of Indian cotton. 

(3) Great simis of money have been borrowed for : 

{a) The suppression of the mutiny. 

{h) The construction of railroads (guaranteed and 
State) and canals. 

{c) The Bengal famine. 
It would be altogether misleading to treat the great imports 
of treasure in the last twenty-five years as normal, or to expect 
that they will or can continue. There is, therefore, no reason 
to expect that silver will be poured into India, although, of 
course, if it falls in value, a greater weight of it must come to 
represent the same value. 

7. To suspend the free coinage of legal-tender metallic 
money, as advocated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
would give a monopoly value to the existing stock of rupees, 
and so reduce prices ; whereas prices are not yet risen. 

8. The value of no substance can serve as a standard measure 
of value, unless its use as the material of legal-tender currency 
is freely admitted. If, therefore, the free coinage of silver on 
fixed conditions were disallowed in India, silver would no longer 
be the standard of value of India, but another standard would 
be substituted, viz., the monopoly value of the existing stock 
of rupees, tempered by any additions made to it by the Govem- 
ment) or illicitly. If no such additions were made, the value of 
the rupee would gradually but surely rise, owing to the supply 
being cut off. 
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9. The stamp of a properly regulated mint/ such as the 
Indian Mints, adds nothing, except the cost of manufacture and 
seigniorage, to the value of the metal on which it is impressed, 
but only certifies to its weight and purity. 

10. A sound system of currency must be automatic or self- 
regulating. No civilized government can undertake to determine 
from time to time by how much the legal-tender currency should 
be increased or decreased, nor would it be justified in leaving the 
community without a fixed metallic standard of value even for 
a short time. It is a mistake to suppose that any European 
nation has rejected silver as a standard of value without sub- 
stituting gold. 

11. For all these reasons the Government of India rejected 
as inadmissible the proposal that the mints should be closed to 
the free coinage of silver for the public on fixed conditions, 
without at the same time opening them to the free coinage of 
gold as legal-tender money on fixed conditions. 

12. The Government of India further concluded that there 
was nothing as yet demanding recourse to a measure so costly, 
and of which all the conditions were so uncertain, as the adoption 
of a gold standard. Thus the conclusions stated in the resolutions 
were : — 

(1) That the divergence of the values of gold and silver is 

not necessarily attributed only to a diminution in the 
value of silver; that there are strong reasons for 
believing that gold may have increased, as well as 
that silver has decreased in value, and that this con- 
sideration must have an important bearing on the 
action of Government in reference to the present 
disorder. 

(2) That although it is most desirable in the interests of 

trade that the standard of value in India should be 
the same as the standard of value in the chief countries 
with which India interchanges commodities, yet trade 
will not be permanently injured by a fall in the value 
of the rupee measured in gold, provided only that a 
fresh stable equilibrium of the precious metals be 
attained. 

(3) That up to the present moment there is no sufficient 

ground for interfering with the standard of value. 
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Tke only other representations reeeived upon the subject bj 
the Goremment of India, have been complamts by TaiiouB 
European officers in its service of tilie loss which they are 
suffering from the fall of the steiling Talue of the rupee, and 
prayers lor assistance from the State. 

These memorials ore still under consideration, either by the 
Goremment of India or the Seeretaiy of State. 

FnrAVCiAL Depastmkht, 

Caletdta, 9th Fi^nuKry, 1877. 
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APPENDIX V. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

BspoBT OF THE Intebkational Monetaby Ookfebence of 

1867, HELD AT PaBIS. 

Saturday f July 6thj 1867, 

The minutes of the seyentli Bitting having been adopted, on 
invitation from his Imperial Higlmess Prince Napoleon, M. de 
Parieu read the following report, which he had been instructed 
to prepare at the last sitting : — 

Monseigneur and gentlemen. In the month of December 
last, when the French Goyemment communicated the Inter- 
national Convention of the 2drd December, 1865, to the states 
here represented, and called their attention to the grand idea of 
monetary uniformity, those communications were at first received 
with a certain hesitation in some partictdars. We have been, 
perhaps, too long accustomed to consign many generous ideas, 
sustained only by common sense, to the region of dreams, 
leaving them to be buried by prejudice and the blind considera- 
tions of the immutability of existing facts. We all know that 
every enterprise of general interest requires a spirit of unity in 
its aims and principal means of accomplishment. 

There were many points in the monetary question so difficult 
that they caused divisions in the doctrines and the views of the 
past. 

The idea of monetary uniformity long languished in the 
aspirations of poets and economists. The members of the Con- 
vention of the 2drd of December, 1865, encouraged by the 
success of their labours, warmly welcomed the practical idea of 
their extension ; and on witnessing the success of the monetary 
union concluded between France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Italy, notwithstanding the false situation caused by the forced 
circulation of paper in one of the states, it was hard for the 
Government that had presided over the Conference of 1865 to 
refrain from asking the support of the world for a more extended 
monetary uniformity. 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs has told you how much the 
Imperial Government was pleased at the eagerness of all the 
sovereign states of Europe, and of the Government at Washing- 
ton, in sending delegates to the Conference proposed to them. 

What was the precise object of your Conference, the nature 
of the questions it was to expound ? 

This, gentlemen, was the first object of your reflections, and 
upon it the success of your meeting depended. The Govern- 
ment of the Emperor might prepare the studies, but it could not 
fix the terms. 

Monetary science is vast ; many of its problems are debated 
by philosophers. Not one could be avoided ; appeals were to 
be made to reality, the only solvent of such problems, and the 
one of particular importance in the subject now before us for 
consideration. 

At the Trade Conference of 1864, in Frankfort, it was truly 
said, " monetary questions are more practical than all others." 

The chief question for examination was the monetary 
standard. 

On this subject you are aware that the world is divided 
between three different systems, the gold standard, the silver 
standard, ' and the double standard. It was indispensable to 
know which of these forms would furnish the most desirable 
and permanent basis for a monetary unity. 

Governed by these considerations, you have agreed upon a 
series of questions as the basis of your labours, on the report of 
a committee of seven members, in the formation of which all 
the systems had been equitably represented. 

This " questionnaire," to adopt a neologism of our adminis- 
trative language, you unanimously adopted in the following 
terms : — 

"1st. What is the best way to realize monetary unity — by 
the creation of an entirely new system, independent of existing 
systems, and in that case what would be the basis of that 
system ; or, by the combination of present systems, taking into 
consideration the scientific advantages of certain types, and the 
number of nations that have already adopted them ? In the 
latter case what monetary system ought to be chiefly considered, 
with the reserve of any improvement that might be made in it ? 

"2nd. Can identities or partial assimilations of monetary 
types be now constituted on a large scale by adopting the 
silver standard exclusively ? 
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" 3rd. On the other hand, can that result be reached by 
adopting a gold standard exdusively ? 

''4th. Oould a similar restdt be attained by adopting the 
double standard and fixing in all the nations the relative value 
of gold and silver ? 

** 5th. In case of a negative response to the preceding ques- 
tions, is it possible or expedient to establish identity or partial 
assimilation of monetary types on a large scale with a silver 
standard, leaving each state the liberty of preserving its gold 
standard ? 

** 6th. Is it possible and useful to establish identity or partial 
assimilation of monetary types on a gold basis, leaving each state 
the liberty of preserving its silver standard ? 

'' 7th. In case of afi&rming one of the two preceding ques- 
tions, would the intemationality of the coin adopted as a 
common standard be a sufficient assurance of its continued 
circulation in each state ; or would it be necessary to stipulate 
a certain limit in the relation between the value of gold and 
silver, or to provide for the case in which international coins 
would run the risk of being expelled from circulation in any of 
the contracting states ? 

" 8th. For the success of monetary unity is it necessary to 
constitute an identical unity of metallic composition everywhere 
with similarity of weight and denomination, and what basis 
is to be adopted ; or is it enough to constitute common types 
of a conmion denominator as high as multiples of 5 francs for 
gold? 

'' 9th. In case gold is adopted as an international metal, 
would it be useful for the types of that coin adopted by the 
Monetary Convention of the 23rd of December, 1865, to be com- 
pleted by new t3rpe8 of 15 and 25 francs for the sake of unity 
and in the spirit of reciprocity ? In this case, what should be 
their dimensions ? 

'* 10th. In case of affirmative to questions 3 or 6, would it 
be useful to regulate silver or copper coins by common obliga- 
tions as to their composition or standard, their limit in payment, 
or the amount of their issue ? 

"11th. Would it be proper to fix certain means of control to 
insure the exact coinage of the common types of the interna- 
tional money ? 

'' 1 2th. Besides the immediate practical possibilities already 
discussed, would further discussions of general principles 
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desirable to spread over Europe the assimilations alreadj^ 
effected or hereafter to be realized in respect of money ?" 

Although no idea of exclusion has entered into this ''ques- 
tionnaire," it is remarkable that its discussion during five sittiligs 
has suggested no serious addition; on the contrary, the 10^ 
and 1 1th questions you have put off, although the principle of 
measures of control has been judged indispensable to the 
success of the monetary conventions, and the 12th question was 
left undecided. 

The decisions of the Conference, as a whole, have been regu- 
lated by the dominant desire that any future monetary legisla- 
tion shall result, as far as practicable, in diplomatic conventions 
between different states, to secure them against their own in- 
constancy. It is the evident interest of the states to secure the 
political advantages of the assimilation of their monetary types 
by the reciprocal circulation of their coins. 

You did not think the reciprocal circulation in public banks, 
as resolved upon in 1865, completely answered the aspirations 
for a monetary uniformity; and, contrary to some reserves found 
in your minutes, you thought legal currency ought to be con- 
sidered the last word in the tendencies to unity. 

The nine first questions of your sittingps are comprised in 
three formulas too abstract to be discussed, and I will reduce 
them to their simplest form of expression. 

The whole world agreeing upon the benefits to be derived 
from monetary unity, but the difiiculties and delays of effecting 
it being very appnrent, the question is, how can it be effected ? 
By the creation of a new monetary system established a priori^ 
or by strict adhesion to existing systems, or simply by bending 
them, so to speak, and perfecting them hereafter? 

Such was the triple problem proposed for your solution. 

All of your states, except Belgium, have agreed not to pro- 
pose a new system, lest such an undertaking might indefinitely 
delay the desired monetary assimilation. 

A new system would have probably been founded upon the 
adoption of a decimal gold piece of a certain weight as a unity. 
You do not say that such a regularity could be obtained without 
difficulty, however beautiful it might be in theory, and without 
disturbing inveterate habits found in the attachment to the 
silver franc, almost a copy of the old French livre tournais. 

Instead of seeking a system new in all its parts, you have 
preferred to adopt that of the Monetary Convention signed at 
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Paris on the 23rd of December, 1865, and which, being now 
adopted by Home and Athens, seems by a fortunate coincidence 
to reunite the greater portion of the countries in which, at the 
dose of ancient history, civilization by various modes had 
marked out the perimeter of its first empire. 

The dose union of this system, in its silver coins, with the 
metrical weights, whether the coins be considered as a distinct 
standard or as small change, and the 72,000,000 of people that 
use it and are attached to it, have made you regard it as a 
centre of assimilations around which the jefforts of other nations 
might cluster with probabilities of success. But you did not 
look upon the system as fixed and perfect. 

You rightly thought it capable of contraction or extension ; 
that, though the unit was called a franc here, a lira there, and a 
drachma elsewhere, still a greater latitude was possible, par- 
ticularly in regard to the unit value. 

Most of the civilized nations have a monetary unity above a 
franc in value. The piastre, the thaler, the rouble, and the 
dollar, four pieces similar in origin and name, are nearly the 
quadruple or quintuple of the unit adopted in the Convention of 
1865. 

If the German and Dutch florins and the Spanish crowns 
differ less from the franc, on the other hand the wealthy British 
civilization places its monetary unit much higher in value. 

Though the small Eoman State has converted its %cvdo^ similar 
to the piastre and dollar, into francs, we can hardly hope that 
larger and more populous states will immediately adopt all the 
monetary unities we have reported in the Convention of the 
23rd of December, 1865. You have, therefore, thought proper 
to suggest a single unit as a coomion denominator, borrowed 
from the system of the Convention, around which the other 
unities should circulate. 

K silver had been adopted for the unitary basis, all other 
systems might have been assimilated to the franc as a common 
denominator. But could the silver franc have been the pivot of 
equations^ commensurabilities and coinddences desired in the 
monetary systems we would like to make universal for the 
benefit of exchange, trade, travel, financial, statistical, and 
sdentific operations? To a certain extent, this was the chief 
question for your deliberations. 

Here the laws that brought the precious metals into contact 
with the wealth of communities, and which have twice given a 
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monetary system to the universe, came into consideration. The 
rule of these laws was broken by the great historic catastrophe 
that separated ancient from modem civilization by an inter- 
mediate period of poverty and barbarism, but now strikingly 
reproduced after a lapse of nearly eighteen centuries* 

In the time of Augustus, when gold had grained the ascendancy 
in money circulation, the Boman poet exclaimed : 

iEra dabant olim ; melius nunc omen in auro est, 
Yictaque ooncedit prisca moneta novae. 

From the middle ages to our day, the revolution that Ovid 
mentions incompletely, for he omits silver, has lain quiet, till it 
breaks out now with renewed strength and peculiar mineralogical, 
industrial, and commercial circumstances. No new invasion of 
barbarism can reverse its course in Europe, where silver first 
took the place of iron and copper, and where silver is now dis- 
placed by gold. 

In most of the civilized nations of Europe and America the 
latter metal has become the principal instrument of circulation, 
because its portability and density particularly recommend it as 
the material for monetary unity. When the Convention of the 
23rd September, 1865, closed, three of the associate states wished 
gold to be the choice of the Convention. Even in the last century 
a learned man of Germany, where so many grand ideas originate, 
declared that gold was destined to become the bond of the 
monetary systems of the universe. 

By a most singular coincidence, when only two out of twenty 
states had gold for a standard, your Conference decided upon it 
for the standard, with silver as a transitory companion ; and this 
was done because the double standard was necessary in certain 
states that were used to it, or where silver was the exclusive 
standard. 

This valuable unanimity on a question so iniportant, tending 
to perfect the monetary system of the Convention of 1865, will 
certainly influence public opinion, and certain men in the interior 
of states who may have retained any doubt on the question. 

In thus adopting gold as a basis for the desired union, it was 
only in a common denominator above the franc that it was 
possible to realize the useful equations and frequent coincidences 
in the systems to be brought together ; for, in gold coins, the 
very minute differences could not be distinguished with pre- 
cision by the process of coinage, and already the mere distance 
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of 5 francs may be sometimes difficult to express sufficiently 
in the external form of the monetary discs. 

The weight of 5 francs in gold of nine-tenths fineness, the 
standard which was unanimously approved, and also one of the 
conditions of the Convention of 1865, then appeared to be the 
proper denominator for the basis of the desired assimilation 
between the monetary systems of the twenty states represented. 

You are aware that the coins of the union of 1865 are already 
grouped around this denominator. 

For example, it was shown how near the type of 25 francs 
came to the pound sterling, the half-eagle of 5 dollars, and a 
piece adopted by the Vienna Conference to represent the value 
of 10 florins. This type of 25 francs, especially recommended 
in the Conference by the representatives of Austria and of the 
United States, has been unanimously accepted by the states that 
voted in the discussion of question nine, but on optional con- 
ditions. 

Your opinions were more divided, in fact equally, in regard 
to the utility of recommending at present a gold piece of 15 
francs, the approximate equation of 7 florins of the Netherlands 
and South Germany, and of 4 thalers of North Germany. But, 
without recommending this type, as you did that of 25 francs, 
you nevertheless agreed that, if circumstances rendered it proper, 
it would be open to no serious objection in itself, unless it 
might be in the delicacy of the process for coining it distinctly. 

The eventual extension of the types of gold coins would 
necessitate a fortiori, for the states that desired it, correlative 
latitude in the forms of their silver coins, the intemationality of 
which is of less importance. 

Such, gentlemen, are the simple but instructive and plain 
bases that you have thought proper to accept as a sort of siege 
to the citadel of monetary diversity, the fall of which you would 
like to behold, or, at least, to gradually destroy its walls for the 
benefit of the daily increasing commerce and exchanges of every 
description among the different members of the human family. 

The desire of not detaining you longer, gentlemen, after a 
session of three weeks, is my apology for the imperfection of 
this hastily- written digest, which is made in the hope that some 
depision may be reached by the middle of February, 1868, or at 
least some instructive steps taken by the Governments that have 
sent you to this Conference. 

2 B 
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If the germs of our collective, enlightened and benevolent 
aspirations, freed from the unpleasant compensations that some* 
times attend the most seductive reforms, in which we are all 
animated by the true spirit of civilization and modem progress, 
shall come to fructify around you, I hope, gentlemen, you will 
pleasurabiy recall the honourable memories of the part you have 
taken in these delicate scientific discussions, with the satisfaction 
of their joint pursuit, under a presidency so memorable, and 
with a facility and harmony as perfect as that of delegates from 
a single nation in its ordinary deliberations. 

E. DE PAEIEU, 
Vice-President of the International Monetary Conference. 
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APPENDIX VI. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

'' Allen's Indian MaiV— October Srd, 1881. 

The Rehabilitation of Silver. 

It is generally understood that negotiations are at present in 
progress between the Powers that were represented at the Paris 
Monetary Conference, in reference to a proposed international 
agreement for the rehabilitation of silver, drawn up and supported 
by the Italian Government. "We believe that a very small further 
concession on the part of England — perfectly innocuous in itself, 
and that could in no sense be regarded as in the slightest degree 
** tampering with the currency" — would suffice to induce the 
Powers most interested in the question to come to such an arrange- 
ment as would ensure the desired rehabilitation. We would 
therefore call on all those who think, with us, that the interests 
both of England and of India are vitally concerned in the success 
of this movement, to exert themselves betimes — to spread abroad 
a knowledge of the facts and arg^uments that have convinced 
them, and to strengthen the hands of Government in the attempt 
which we trust it will make to meet the views of the silver 
countries. Valuable aid has been rendered to the good cause 
by Mr. A. Cotterell Tupp, of the Bengal Civil Service, the 
Accountant-General of Madras, who has published (P. S. King, 
London) a careful translation of the official proees-verhatuc of the 
Paris Conference, together with admirable notes of his own, and 
a series of appendices which give all the facts and statistics of 
the subject. As Mr. Tupp well points out, every Anglo-Indian 
has a direct and personal interest in the matter, both in his 
private capacity and as a citizen of a commonwealth that must 
suffer disastrously if remedial measures are not soon adopted. 
Mr. Tupp's translation of the Paris Proceedings, with his notes 
and appendices, will furnish every student of the question with 
ample materials for studying the leading features of its present 
aspect ; and we sincerely hope that many of our readers who 

2 B 2 
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have not hitherto devoted their attention to the subject will now 
provide themselves with argumentative weapons out of this 
excellent armoury, and become worthy champions of the good 
cause. 

The adjournment of the Monetary Conference to April next 
was a very wise and discreet measure. The delay has enabled 
the various governments concerned to reconsider the position by 
the light of the discussions of the Conference, and of the very 
important facts and conclusions there elicited ; and, above all, it 
has given time for these facts and argimients to sink down into 
the minds of the people, to influence public opinion in the 
various states, and to pave the way for such mutual concessions 
as may lead to general agreement and a successful issue for the 
next meeting of the Conference. England, whose peculiar posi- 
tion in relation to this controversy has throughout been recog- 
nised, has never been asked to make any concessions in regard 
to the fimdamental nature of her currency. All she has been 
asked to do by the bi-metallic states is to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of silver only so far as might be practicable without either 
the smallest sacrifice of principle or the faintest suspicion of 
interfering in the most distant way with her standard. The law 
now permits the Bank of England to hold one-fifth of its reserve 
against notes in silver;* and the subsidiary silver coinage of 
England is legal tender up to £2, It is clear that there is no 
special virtue in the particular amount, £2 ; and all that the bi- 
metallic countries have asked England to do is to change the 
limit of silver legal-tender from £2 to £5 — the Bank of England 
at the same time to hold the full amount of silver as reserve 
against notes that it is permitted to hold by law. The last- 
mentioned concession has already been made ; subject to certain 
conditions the Bank of England has professed itself ready to hold 
one-fifth of its reserve in silver.f Nothing more is now wanted 
except that the limit of silver legal-tender should be raised to £5. 
The further advance indicated therein is a very slight one indeed, 
for the difference between a limit of £2 and one of £5 is ob- 
viously one of degree, not of kind or principle— nor is it possible 
to conceive of any interest suffering from the higher limit being 
now adopted. That England must suffer, hardly less than India, 

* See Bank Charter Act of 1844, 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 32, sect. 2 & 3.— A. C. T. 

t See Letter of the Bank of England in the Declaration of Great Britain 
in the 12th Sitting, p. 394.— A. C. T. 
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firom a continued depreciation of silver and contraction of the 
currency, is admirably shown in the memorandum by Mr. B. B. 
Chapman, O.S.I. , late Financial Secretary to the Government of 
India, which was submitted by him to the Conference ;* and that 
India will soon cease to absorb the silver which she has hitherto 
been able to take is proved beyond doubt in an interesting letter 
from the same authority to Professor Nasse, of Bonn, printed 
by Mr. Tupp among his appendices. Mr. Chapman says, in 
page 67 of his memorandum: ^^ According to all available in- 
formation, we have now to contemplate the probability of a pro- 
gressive contraction of the supply of these metals (gold and 
silver). If so, it is particularly important just now to prevent 
the further disuse of the less valuable metal ; and it would be 
just now especially disastrous if mankind should finally resolve 
to use gold alone for the storage of value and decree the de- 
struction of the value of silver." Mr. Chapman goes on to show 
that, ** in this matter at least, the interest of each country is 
identical with the interests of the whole world." In view of the 
undoubtedly imminent contraction of the currency which is here 
foreshadowed, it seems incredible that any considerable financial 
authority in England should persist in opposing the very trifling 
concession which would be so fruitful in remedying the threatened 
evils. 



* This Memo, was not submitted by Mr. Chapman to the Conference : 
it was filed by M. Cemusohi, who had obtained it through Professor Nasse. 
—A. C. T. 
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APPENDIX VII. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

List of some of tiie chief modern Publications on Monetary 
Questions, principally in relation to Silver and Gold,* 

ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY ACCORDING TO THE DaTE OF 

Publication, from 1830 to 1881. 

I. Official Publications, 
A, — England, 

1. Report of the Royal Commission on International Coinage. 

London. 1868. P.P.f 

2. Report of the Commission appointed by the Government of 

India on Currency. 16th March, 1868. 

3. Report of House of Commons on Depreciation of Silver. 

London. 1876. 

4. Return. East India— Silver. P.P. 1877. No. 120. 

5. Return. East India— Silver. P.P. 1877. No. 416. 

B, — France. 

6. Minist^re des Finances. Rapport de la Commission Mone- 

taire. 4to. Paris. 1858. 

7. Paris. 1867. 

8. Documents relatifs d la Question Monetaire. 4to. 

Paris. 1868. 

9. Proems- Verbaux et Rapport de la Commission Monetaire de 

1868. 2 vols., 4to. Paris. 1869. 

♦ This List is extracted from Mr. S. Dana Horton's Bibliography of 
Money (Eeport of Monetary Conference of 1878, pp. 737-73) for the works 
up to 1878, and has been compiled by myself after that year. It does not 
profess to be in any way complete, but it contains the chief works in 
English and a few of those in French and Qerman. Mr. Horton's List 
includes the titles of over 700 works, and the number has very greatly 
increased since 1878. — A. C. T. 

t P.P. — ^Parliamentary Paper. (These are always obtainable from Mr. 
P. S. King, Canada Building, King Street, S.W.) 
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C. — Switzerland, 

10. Eapport au Conseil Federal Suisse sur la Conference Mon6- 

taire de 1874, par Feer-Herzog et Lardy. Berne. 1874. 

D, — United States, 

11. Eeport on the Eelative Value of Gold and Silver. S. D. 

Ingham. "Washington. 1830. (Reprinted in Report 
of Monetary Conference of 1878, p. 558.) 

12. Report on Monetary Conference of 1867. By S. Ruggles. 

Washington, 1869. 

13. Report on International Coinage. Sherman and Morgan. 

1868. 

14. Report upon the Precious Metals. W. P. Blake. Washing- 

ton. 1869. 

15. Report of the Monetary Commission. 2 vols. 1877-79. 



II. — Private Publications. 

1. W. J. R. S. Jacob. Historical enquiry into production and 

consimiption of Precious Metals. 2 vols. London, 
1831. 

2. J. W. BosANQTTET. Metallic, paper, and credit currency. 

8vo. London, 1842. 

3. Leon Fatjcher. Recherches sur Tor et I'argent. 8vo. 

Paris, 1843. 

4. Roger Rudino. Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain 

and its dependencies. 3rd edition, 3 vols., 4to. London. 
1845. 

5. A. Alison. England in 1815 and 1845, or a sufficient and 

a contracted currency. 8vo. London, 1845. 

6. James Wilson. Capital, Currency, and Banking. London, 

1847. 

7. Thomas Dotjbleday. A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical 

History of England. 2 vols.. London, 1847. 

8. J. L. CoMSTOOK. A History of the Precious Metals. Hart- 

ford, 1849. 

9. Miohel Chevalier. Cours d'economie politique fait au 

College de* France. 3 vols. La Monnaie. Paris, 1850. 
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10. L. Faucheb. De la production et de la demonetization en 

Holland et de la production en Bussie, en Amerique et 
dans I'Australie. (Eevue des Deux Mondes, Aout, 
1852.) 

11. J. Ward. A history of gold as a commodity and as a 

measure of value. Its fluctuations both in ancient and 
modem times, with an estimate of the probable supplies 
from California and Australia. London, 1852. 

12. A. SoETBESB. Andeutungen in Bezug auf die vermehrte 

Goldproduktion und ihren Einfluss. Hamburg, 1852. 

13. W. Newmaboh. The new supplies of gold ; facts and 

statements relative to their actual amount, and their 
present and probable effects. 1853. 

14. A. Soetbeeb. Das Gold. Eine geschichtliche und volks- 

wirthschaftliche Skizze. (Gegenwart, 6d. — , Lpz., 
1856.) 

15. Em. Levabssub. La question de I'or. — Les mines de Cali- 

fomie et d'Australie. — Les anciennes mines d'or et 
d' argent. — ^Leur production. — ^La distribution et Temploi 
des metaux pr6cieux. — L'influence des nouvelles mines 
d'or sur la soci^te. 4 vols., 8vo. Paris, 1858. 
IVk Michel Cheva£ieb. On the probable fall in the value of 
gold, &c. Translated from the French, with preface by 
R. Cobden. Manchester, 1859. 

17. OvEBSTOKE AND OTHEBs. Tracts and other publications on 

metallic and paper currency, edited by J. B. Mac CuUoch, 
and privately printed for Lord Overstone's friends. 6 
vols. 1857-59. 

18. J. Malotj. La question monetaire. Bruxelles, Oct. 10, 1859. 

19. E. DE Lavelete. La question de I'or en Belgique. Brux- 

elles, 1860. 

20. H. Landbin. Trait6 de I'or. Monographic, histoire natu- 

relle, exploration, statistique, &c. Paris, 1863. 

21. A. Soetbeeb. Goldwa-ehrung und deutsche Miinzverhaelt- 

nisse. (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, &c., I. 
Jahrg., 3 u. 4. Bd., Berlin.) 1863. 

22. W. S. Jevons. a serious fall in the value of gold ascer- 

tained, and its local effect set forth. With two diagrams. 
London, 1863. 

23. NoBTHCOTE OooKE. The Eise, Progress, and Present Con- 

dition of Banking in India. Calcutta, 1863. 
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24. W. Nassau Lees. The drain of silver to the East and the 

currency of India. London, 1864. 

25. W. B. Mansfield. On the introduction of a gold currency 

into India. London, 1864. 

26. Sib C. Trevblyan. Minute on a gold currency for India. 

1864. 

27. Hbkbi Cebituschi. M6canique de TEchange. 8yo. 1865. 

28. Michel Chevalier. Cours d'economie politique, etc. III. 

vol., 2 6d., refondue et considerablement augment6e. 
La Monnaie. Paris, 1866. 

29. F. Hendriks. Decimal Coinage : a plan for its immediate 

extension in England, in connection with the international 
coinage of France and other countries. London, ] 866. 

30. Jambs E. Thorold Booers. A history of Agriculture and 

prices in England, a.d. 1259-1400. 2 vols. London, 
1866. 

31. L. WoLOWSKi. De I'influence du change sur le march6 

mon6taire. (Bevue des Deux Mondes, Septembre 1868.) 

32. Les m6taux precieux et la circulation fiduciaire. 

(Journ. des Econ., Octobre 1868.) 

33. Quelques notes sur la question monetaire. Publie 

comme manuscrit. Paris, 1868. 

34. E. Sbyd. BuUion and Foreign Exchanges theoretically and 

practically considered; followed by a defence of the 
double valuation, with special reference to the proposed 
system of universal coinage. 8vo. London, 1868. 

35. The practical proposals for an International Coinage, 

etc. (Economist, December, 1868.) 

36. E. de Pariext. Situation de la question mon6taire Inter- 

nationale. (Journal des Economistes, Avril 1868.) 

37. La question monetaire, et I'opportunit^ de sa solution. 

(Bevue Contemporaine, 30 Juin 1868.) 

38. Colonel Ballard. Bemarks on a Gfold Currency for India. 

Bombay, 1868. 

39. Colonel J. T. Smith. Bemarks on a Gold Currency for India 

and proposal of measures for the introduction of the 
British sovereign, also a suggestion regarding inter- 
national coinage. London, 1868. 

40. H. Contzen. Ueber die Geschichte des Oeldes und iiber 

Goldwaehrung. Leipzig, 1868. 
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41. W. Staxley Jeyons. On the condition of the Metallic 

Currency of the United Kingdom, with reference to the 
question of International Coinage. London, Nov. 1868. 
Joum. Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXXI., Part IV. 

42. L. WoLowsKi. La question monetaire. 8yo. 1878. 

43. L'Or et TArgent. 8vo, 1868; 2e. 6d., 1870. 

44. W. Bagehot. a practical plan for assimilating the English 

and American money, as a step towards a universal 
money. Eeprinted from the Economist, with additions 
and a preface. London, 1869. 

45. N. A. Nicholson. Observations on Coinage and our present 

Monetary System. 3rd ed. London, 1869. 

46. C. Feer-Herzoo. L'Unification Mon6taire Internationale, 

ses conditions et ses perspectives. Paris et Geneve, 
1869. 

47. ViCTOE Bonnet. Etudes sur la monnaie. Paris, 1870. 

48. E. DE Pabiett. Discours au Senat imperial. (Discussion 

relative aux petitions sur le syst^me monetaire.) Stance 
du 25 Janvier 1870. 

49. C. Eeer-Herzog. La France et ses allies monetaires en 

pr6sence de I'unification universelle des monnaies. 8vo. 
Paris, 1870. 

60. E. Seyd. Suggestions in reference to the metallic currency 

of the United States of America. London, 1871. 

61. W. B. Parteb (pseud. Nomistake.) The Science of Money. 

Phila., 1871. 

62. MoRiTZ MoHL. Zur Miinzfirage. Tubingen, June, 1871. 

63. Ueber die Gefahren einer verfehlten Miinzreform. 

Tubingen, October, 1871. 

64. J. B. Schneider. Die deutsche Miinzfrage. Ein Beitrag 

zur Loesung derselben. Oiessen, February, 1871. 

65. Die Verhandlungen des volkswirthschaMichen Con- 
gresses in Liibeck iiber die Geldfragen. Giessen, Sep- 
tember, 1871. 

66. Das neue Munzgesetz. Bremen, November, 1871. 

57. E. Setd. Die Miinz-, Waehrungs- und Bankfragen in 

Deutschland. Elberfeld, 1871. 

58. E. de Parieu. De la situation des Etats conf6d6r6s mone- 

tairement, en vertu de la Convention du 23 Decembre 
1865. (Eevue Catholique de Louvain, Aout 1872.) 
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59. E. DE Fariett. La question monetaire Internationale. (Jour- 

nal des Economistes, 15 D^cembre 1872.) 

60. L. Bambeeoer. Zur deutschen Miinzgesetzgebung. (Heft 

161 der Sammlung gemeinyerstaendlieher Yortraege.) 
Berlin, 1872. 

61. "Welches Miinzsystem fiir Deutschland zu befiir- 

worten ist. Berlin, 1872. 

62. Josef Meyer. Das Oeld. Eine national-oekonomische 

Studie. Wien, 1872. 

63. W. Bagehot. Lombard Street. London and New York, 

1873 

64. J. E. Cairnes. Essays in Political Economy, theoretical 

and applied. London, 1873. 

65. C. Feer-Herzoq. Gold oder Silber? Erorterung einer 

Tagesfrage. Aarau, 1873. 

66. Le meme en Fran9ai8. Aarau, 1873. 

67. Frere-Orban. La question monetaire, examen du syst^me 

et des effets du double etalon. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1874. 

68. W. Stanley Jevons. Money and thp Mechanism of Ex- 

change. London and New York, 1874. 

69. Henri Cernusohi. Or et argent. 8vo. 1874. 

70. G. J. GoscHEN. Th6orie des changes etrangers. Intro- 

duction, 2e Edition, suivie du rapport, fait au nom de la 
Commission du budget de 1875, sur le programme de 
I'indemnit^ de guerre et sur les operations de change 
qui en ont 6t6 la consequence, par M. L6on Say, membre 
de rinstitut, ministre des Finances, d6pute de la Seine. 
8vo. 1875. 

71. R. H. Patterson. The Economy of Capital, or Gold and 

Trade. London, 1875. 

72. Victor Bonnet. La D6pr6ciation de I'argent et la question 

monetaire. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

73. Henri Cernttsghi. La monnaie bim6tallique, 1876. 

74. M. Michel Chevalier et le bim6tallisme, 1876. 

75. Silver vindicated. 8vo. London, 1876. 

76. Emile de Layeleye. La monnaie bim6tallique. Bruxelles, 

1876. 

77. S. Dana Horton. Silver and Gold in their relation to the 

problem of resumption. With Appendix. Cincinnati, 
1876. (The same, enlarged. 1877.) 
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78. SxEPHEir Williamson. Depreciation in the value ol Silver. 

8vo. Liverpool, 1876. 

79. Stephen Williamson. India, in its relation to the Silver 

question. Liverpool, 1876. 

80. Samuel Smith, President of the Chamber of Commerce 

of Liverpool. Three letters on the Silver question. 
Liverpool, 1876. 

81. S. Dana Hobton. The Silver Bill in Congress. An 

Address to Congress against the Bland Bill, Dec. 1 876. 
(Bankers' Magazine, Jan. 1877.) 

82. B. M. HoLLiNGBERRY. Selections from the Becords of the 

Government of Lfidia, Financial Department, the Pro- 
duction of Gold and Silver, the Demand for Gold, and 
the Price of Silver. Folio. Calcutta, 1876. 

83. Ebwin Nasse. Die Demonetisation des Silbers und das 

Werthverhaltniss der edlen Metalle. Berlin, Dec. 1 876. 

84. Ebnest Seyd. The fall in the price of Silver, with special 

reference to India. 8vo. London, 1876. 
8'5. Charles Moean. Money, Currencies, and Banking. New 
York. 

86. J. S. MooBE. Letters on the Silver question, by the Parsee 

Merchant. New York, 1877. 

87. Ottomab Hatjpt. Gold, Silber, und Waehrung. 8vo. 

Wien, 1877. 

88. August Eggebs. Die Geldreform. 1877. 

89. Henbi Cebnuschi. Nomisma, or legal tender. 12mo. New 

York, 1877. 

90. The Silyeb question. American Social Science Associa* 

tion. Papers by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons and Benj. F. 
Nourse. Boston, 1877. 

91. Eobbbt Noxon Tappan. The Historical Succession of 

Monetary Metallic Standards. New York, 1877. 

92. J. C. Bedish. The Silver Question, read before the Lite- 

rary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, April 30th, 
1877. 

93. W. T. Thobnton, P. W. D. Secretary of the India Office. 

The Indian Side of the Silver Question. Four Letters 
to Sir Louis Mallet. London, 1867. 

94. Walteb Bagbhot. On the Depreciation of Silver. 8vo. 

London, 1877. 
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' 95 CoBBESPONDENCE between Heniy Hucks Oibbs, Esq., and 
Sir Louis Mallet, on the Silver Question in its relation to 
India. London, 1877. 

96. Henrt Cebnttsohi. Le Bland Bill. Paris, 1878. 

97. The same in English. London, 1878. 

98. S. Dana Horton. The Monetary Situation. An address 

before the American Social Science Association, with an 
Appendix containing the Prussian Anti-silver Theory: 
General restoration of Silver : A vindication of the 
practicability of bi-metallic union. Cincinatti, May 21, 
1878.* 

99. Prof. Erwin Nasse. Der Bimetallismus und die Waeh- 

rungsfrage in den Yereinigten Staaten von Amenka, in 
von Holtzendorff und Brentano's Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Gesetzgebung und Yolkswirthschaft. Miinchen, 1878. 

100. E. DE Parieu. Discours au S^nat et interpellation ad- 

dressee au Ministre des Finances. Mars, 1878. 

101. Le Gomte Charles BnsGONi. Question mon^taire. Paris, 

1878. 

102. Henri Cernuschi. La Diplomatie Monetaire en 1878. 

Paris, 1878. 

103. A Handbook on Gold and Silver, by an Indian OfBicial. 

London, 1878. 

104. EowLAND Hamilton. Money and Value, &c., with an 

Appendix on the Depreciation of Silver and Indian 
Currency. London, 1878. 

105. GoLDMANN. Monetary Reform in Eussia. Cracow, 1878. 

106. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury. Speeches and . 

Eeports on Financial Questions. Washington, 1879. 

107. Th. Mannequin. Le ProbUme Monetaire et la Distribution 

de la Eichesse. Paris. 1879. 

108. A. SoETBEER. Edelmetall'Produktion und Werthverkalt- 

niss zwischen Gold und Silber seit der Entdeckung 
Amerika's bis zur Gegenwart. Mit drei Tafeln graphis- 
cher Darstellungen. 4to. Gotha, 1879. 

1878. 

109. Ernest Sbyd. The Wealth and Commerce of Nations and 

the Question of Silver. 8vo. London. 

110. Cernuschi, H. MonetaryDiplomacy in 1878. 8vo. London. 
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111. De Laveleye, Emile. India's Losses from the Single 

Standard. (New York Bankers' Magazine, November.) 

112. AjtEXTDT, Otto. Die Internationale Zahlung^bilanz Deutseh- 

lands. Berlin. 

113. Suess-Edouabd. Die Zukunft des Ooldes (The Future of 

Gold). 8vo. Vienna. 
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114. Ooschen, G. J. The Theory of Foreign Exchanges. 6th 

edition. London. 

115. Seyd, Ekxest. The Decline of Prosperity: its insidious 

cause and obvious remedy. Folio. London. 

116. Dana Hobton, S. Proceedings of the Paris Monetary Con- 

ference of 1878, with Appendices. 8vo. Washington. 

117. GiFFEN, Eobebt. The Fall of Prices. (Journal of Statis- 

tical Society, March, 1879.) 8vo. London. 

118. KooEBS, J. E. Thobold. History of Prices in the Middle 

Ages. 8vo. London. 

119. TooKE & Nbwmabch. The History of Prices. 

120. Cebnusghi, H. Bi-metallism in England and Abroad. 

8vo. London. 

121. Daniell, Clabemont J., B<C.S., Gold in the East. 8vo. 

London. 

122. Gbeqobt, Isaac. Eough Notes on the Silver Crisis. 8vo. 

London. 

123. Cazalet, Edwabd. Bi-metallism and Commerce. 8vo. 

London. 

124. Gk>scHSN, G. J., & Cboss, J. K., Speeches of — on the Silver 

Question and Eastern Finance. Eeprinted by W. Hath- 
bone, M.P. 

125. Sobtbeeb, a. Edelmetall — ^Produktion. 8vo. Gotha. 
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126. Pattebson. Is the value of Money rising in England. 

(Journal of Statistical Society). March, 1880. 8vo. 
London. 

127. Smith, W^ E. The recent depression of Trade. 8vo. 

London. 
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128. Wagneb, Adolph. (Berlin University.) 

129. Lexis, W. (Fribourg University.) 

130. Leboy, Beaulibu, P. 

131. Cliffe-Leslie. 

132. Chapman, R. Bakclay, C. S. I. (1) Note on the con- 

sequences to British India of the recent changes in the 
relative value of silver and gold. 13-7-76. 

(2) Subsidiary arguments and investigations relating 
to the change in the relative value of silver and gold. 

(3) Memorandum on an International Bi-metallic 
Standard Measure of Value. 2-6-80. 

The first two of these were written in 1876, but are 
printed as an Appendix to No. 3 in the Financial 
Papers of the Government of India. 

No. 3 has been reprinted in Part II., p. 130, of my 
edition of the Proceedings of the Monetary Conference 
of 1881. London, 1881. 

133. BuBCHABD, Horatio C. Beport of the Director of the Mint 

to the United States' Government. 8vo. Washington. 

134. Thobnton, W. T. The Indian Exchange Difficulty. 

(Westminster Review, July, 1880.) 8vo. 

135. BoBEBTSoN, J. Barb. East Indian Currency and Exchange. 

(Westminster Review, October, 1880.) 8vo. 

1881. 

136. De Laveleye, EmLE. La Question Monetaire en 1881. 

Four Parts, 8vo. Brussels. 

137. ■ International Bi-metallism and the Battle of the 
Standards. 8vo. London. 

138. Bi-metallism and Free Trade. (Fortnightly Review, 

July, 1881.) 

139. The Future of Gold. 8vo. (Nineteenth Century, 

September, 1881.) 

140. L'or et I'argent dans la Crise Actuelle. (Revue Suisse, 

No. 11.) 

141. Dana Hobton, S. Sir Isaac Newton and England's TarifE 

on Silver. 8vo. London. 

142. RoBEBTsoN, J. Babb. Bi-mctallism and the Finances of 

India. 8vo. (Westminster Review, January, 1881.) 

143. Wbstgabth, W. The Silver Question and the Double 

Standard. 2nd edition, 8vo. London. 
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144. Smith, Samuel. Bi-metallic Money. 2nd edition, 8yo. 

Liverpool. 

145. OiBBS, n. HucKS. The Double Standard, with an Intro- 

duction by n. B. GrenfeU. Syo. London. 

146. Froces-Verbaux de la Conference Mon6taire de Paris. 

Avril-Juillet, 1881. Miniature des Affaires Etrangeres. 
2 vols., folio. Paris. 

147. Hector, Johit. The Deadlock and its Bemedy. 2 parts. 

London. 8yo. 

148. Cernttschi, H. Bi-metallism at 15^. London. 8yo. 

149. Monetary Conference. Questions addressed to the 

British and Belgian Delegates. London. 8yo. 

150. Seyd, Ebnest. The Monetary Conference in Paris, Lon- 

don. 8vo. 

151. Nemo. Monetary Belief through the Conference. Lon- 

don. 8vo. 

152. Barclay, Bobert. Essays and Letters on Bi-metallit<m. 

Manchester. 8yo. 

153. Smith, Col. J. T., B.E. East Indian Currency and Ex- 
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APPENDIX VIII. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

Short Abstbact of the Proceedings of the Paris Monetary 
Conference at its adjourned Sittings in July, 1881. 

The Monetary Conference which was adjourned on the 19th 
May, 1881, met again on the 30th June, and held five Sittings 
on the 30th June, and 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th of July. I regret 
that I have not been able, owing to my approaching departure 
for India, to make a condensed translation of the Proceedings of 
these five Sittings, as I have done of those of the first eight 
Sittings held in April and May ; but much the greater part of 
the important discussions are contained in the earlier Sittings, and 
I append here a short abstract of what occurred at the last five 
Sittings, together with the speech of Mr. Thurman, the American 
Delegate (made on July 2nd), which seems of some importance 
as showing the American view of the question. 

9th Sitting. -SOth June. 

At this Sitting merely formal business was transacted. 

Mr. Dana Horton presented the documents which are given 
as Appendices to the 5th Sitting, p. 186, and to the 7th Sitting, 
p. 268, and some modifications in his address, which have been 
embodied in it at p. 282 ; and other members presented various 
documents, which have not been reprinted. No speeches were 
made. 

10th Sitting.— 2nd July. 

After a short discussion as to the manner in which the 
questions still remaining before the Conference should be dis- 
posed of, Mr. Thurman read the following address : — 

I propose to submit some brief observations on some of the 
points of the '^ Questionnaire," but they will be little more than 
an expression of my individual opinions with little or no argu- 
ment. 

2 c 
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I do not see how it is possible to give any but an affirmative 
answer to the first question* ; unless, indeed, the use of silver as 
money is to be wholly discontinued ; and no one, here or else- 
where, advocates that. Although, according to the logic of 
gold mono-metaUists, it might seem that if an exclusive gold 
currency is the best for one country, it must be for all countries, 
yet I do not understand that any one proposes to inaugurate 
measures for the universal demonetization of silver. 

Silver then, in a greater or less degree, is still to be used as 
money by commercial nations everywhere, and this being ad- 
mitted, can arg^ument be required to prove that great fluctuations 
in its relative value must necessarily be injurious to commerce 
and to general prosperity ? And as gold is also to be used, is it 
not equally obvious that the relative value of the two metals 
should be as stable as possible ? The effect of an unstable and 
greatly fluctuating currency upon debtors and creditors, at one 
time to the injury of the former and at another to the injury of 
the latter ; the discouragement to production, the uncertainty of 
employment and the difficulties of exchange, to say nothing 
more, are sufficient to demonstrate how great are the calamities 
that such a currency is sure to inflict, and how imperative is the 
duty of Oovernment to prevent, or at least to mitigate them. 

As regards the second question, it seems to me very clear that 
the fluctuations in the value of silver were caused by unftiendly 
legislation and not by increased production. According to the 
table presented by Dr. Broch {see page 39), the mean price of 
silver in the year 1845, in the London Market, was 15*93 of 
silver for 1 of gold, and the mean price or ratio in 1873, twenty- 
nine years later, was precisely the same. 

During this period there were some fluctuations, not very 
great, however, and taking the mean of the whole twenty-nine 
years, we have the striking fact that the relation was 15*54 to 1 
— being almost* exactly the legal relation (15 J to 1), that has 
existed in France for about seventy-eight years, and that now 
exists in the States of the Latin Union. 

But during the twenty-nine years above mentioned the pro- 
duction of gold was enormous, and was, in value, at least double 
that of silver ; so that, if either metal should have lost value as 
compared with the other, it would seem that it should have been 

* Se€ the List of Questions drawn up by M. Vrolik*8 Committee, p. 12. 
—A. C. T. '. 
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gold and not silver. Yet their relative value was precisely the 
same in 1873 that it was in 1845. 

But in 1873 began, both in America and Europe, that course 
of legislation to which, in my judgment, are chiefly to be attri- 
buted the monetary troubles which this Conference has met to 
consider. In the United States, by Acts of Congress of 1873 
and 1874, silver was demonetized; and although the error, after 
a lapse of several years, was corrected, yet the coinage of full 
legal-tender silver is greatly restricted. 

In Europe : Germany and the Scandinavian States have be- 
come gold mono-metallic, while the States of the Latin Union 
have almost wholly suspended the coinage of the white metal. 
That metal being thus, by force of legislation, condemned and 
dishonoured, its fall in value was inevitable, and the only matter 
of surp*ise to me is that it is no greater than it is. Look at the 
facts. In 1873 the relation between silver and gold was 15*93 
to 1. Then commenced the legislation of which I have spoken, 
and its effect was instantly seen. In 1874 the relation was 
16-16; in 1875, 1663; in 1876, 17*80; in 1877,17*19; in 
1878, 17*96; in 1879, 18*39; and in 1880, 18*06 to 1. Was 
ever a result more directly traceable to its cause ? 

As regards the third question, it might, perhaps, be said by 
a person disposed to be hypercritical (which I am not), that there 
is some ambiguity in the expression *' a group of states" in this 
question. 

The nations of Asia form a great group of states. So do 
those of North and South America. And certainly all, or even 
the principal, states of Europe, including Great Britain, form a 
very grand group. But I cannot suppose that the framers of the 
** Questionnaire" wish us to discuss the question whether a 
Bi-Metallic Union in Asia alone, or in America alone, would 
have the effect suggested by the question. The inquiry is 
doubtless a practical one and is to be construed in view of the 
circumstances that brought about the holding of this Conference, 
and, especially, with reference to the states here represented. 
The question, then, may be stated in this wise : *' Were a great 
group of the states of Europe and America to form and maintain 
a Bi*Metallic Union, such as that supposed in the question, 
would the result be a great stability in the relative value of 
coined gold and silver?" 

2 c 2 
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In my hiunble judgment that would certainly be the result 
of such an union, provided Great Britain and Germany were 
parties to it. Without their concurrence, or at least that of one 
of them, I fear that the day is not as near as I could wish when 
it will be possible to form such an union and to make it effec- 
tive. So long as they stand opposed to bi-metallism, other 
states will be opposed to it or occupy an expectant or neutral 
attitude ; and the pronounced bi-metallic states will not perhaps 
be sufficient to form that grand group upon whose formation 
and maintenance success is said to depend. And yet I believe 
that bi-metallism will ultimately prevail ; for I cannot see how 
the vast structure of credit — the most distinguishing feature of 
modem industry and commerce — can be supported on a gold 
basis alone. With both metals its base has often been found 
too narrow; with but one it would be, to my apprehension, 
positively unsafe. 

I wish now to make some brief remarks upon the concessions, 
as they have been called, that, it is suggested, the Governments 
of Germany* and India* are willing to make. 

At the outset I wish to state distinctly that what I may say 
in reference to these several propositions will be nothing more 
than an expression of my own opinions. I shall not presume to 
speak authoritatively for my Government, although I hope and 
believe that what I shall say will reflect its sentiments. 

A majority of the people of the United States are, un- 
doubtedly, at this time, bi-metallists, and wish to see bi- 
metallism established throughout the commercial world. In 
advocating this policy they are not actuated simply by a desire 
to obtain a better market for their silver, as has been most 
injuriously said, not in this Conference certainly, but elsewhere. f 
On the contrary, their motives are of the highest and noblest 
character, as my colleagues have eloquently and convincingly 
demonstrated, and are as free from the taint of mere selfishness 
as it is possible for international transactions to be. 

But while the American people believe that the existing 
money systems of the world greatly need reformation, that the 
present status is injurious to commerce and general prosperity, 
and is a hindrance to that friendly intercourse and harmony 

* See pp. 15 and 236.— A. C. T. 

t It was really said ulso in the Conference by H. Pirmez (see p. 74], but 
not so nakedly as elsewhere. — A. C. T. 
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among states that are so mucli promoted by a mutually beneficial 
trade ; and while they believe that one of the most efEective, if 
not the most efEective, reforms that could be made would be the 
adoption of bi-metallism ; yet they are too well-informed not to 
know how slow is the progress that truth often makes, and that 
it is seldom the part of wisdom to reject what is attainable and 
reasonable at the time because it falls short of something better 
and more desirable. I think, therefore, that in view of the dif- 
ficulties of the situation and of the conflicting opinions of states 
and statesmen, my Government would not, probably, feel it to 
be its duty to reject any and every proposition that comes short 
of perfect bi-metallism. 

Belying on the goodness of its cause and believing in its 
ultimate tiriumph, it could a£Ford to march step by step instead 
of insisting upon reaching the goal at a single bound. But if 
we be invited to halt at a half-way house and tarry in it for 
a season, we must, before we accept the invitation, be well 
assured that the tenement is not a dangerous one for us to 
occupy. Now here, as it seems to me, lies the chief obstacle to 
the acceptance of the propositions in question. Each of the 
propositions, as I understand it, requires that the United States 
and France, and perhaps, the chief States of the Latin Union, 
shall open their mints, and keep them open, for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver into money having full legal-tender 
quality. It is not for me to say what France, or the States of 
tilie Latin Union or other States of Europe here represented, 
may think of such propositions. Their Delegates will answer 
for them, if they see fit to do so — I can speak in reference to my 
own Government alone. Would such an agreement as that 
proposed be acceptable to the United States? I am bound, 
speaking frankly, to say that I think it would not. There is a 
great and vital difference between a grand Bi-metallic Union 
that, by fixing and maintaining a stable relation between gold 
and silver, would stop, or at least powerfully tend to stop, the 
efforts so often made to drain a state at one time of one of the 
metals and at another time of the other ; and a little and half- 
way union that might leave each state liable to a recurrence of 
such drains. Now, if I understand the views of my Government 
and of the American people, they do not desire an alternative 
standard — gold to-day and silver to-morrow — nor a single 
standard, whether of gold or silver, and certainly not the single 
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silver standard. Their stock of silver money is less in propor- 
tion to the wealth and population of the country, than that of 
most commercial nations, while, on the other hand, their stock of 
gold is very large, is steadily increasing day by day, and is 
likely, unless prevented by some blunder, to continue to increase. 
Under such circumstances it is but natural that the Government 
should hesitate to enter into an agreement, the effect of which 
might possibly be to lessen the amount of our gold. It would 
cheerfully become a party to a great Bi-metallic Union, which, 
if formed, would of course open its mints to the free coinage of 
silver ; but I must be permitted to doubt whether, without such 
an union in existence, it will, by convention, surrender its 
power over its own coinage. 

In saying this, I would not be understood as underrating the 
importance of the German and English propositions. I consider 
them as steps in the right direction and entitled to most respect- 
ful consideration ; but, in my judgment, they fall far short of 
what the exigency requires, and I see no probability of their 
acceptance. 

M. Schraut then made a short speech on the part of 
Germany. He said that he considered that the fear of a 
drain of gold had been somewhat exaggerated, and that the 
decrease in the value of silver was due more to the stoppage 
of its coinage by the Latin Union than to the sales of silver by 
Germany. M. Cernuschi replied that neither the increase in the 
Indian bills (Secretary of State's) nor the augmented production 
of silver were the cause of the stoppage of silver coinage by the 
Latin Union, and that this was due entirely to the action of 
Germany in demonetizing silver. Germany was therefore alone 
responsible for the fall in silver, and ought to make some further 
concessions. Baron Thielmann (Germany) replied that he could 
make none. 

The German and English replies to M. Cemuschi's questions 
were appended to this Sitting. 

nth Sitting. — Ifth July. 

M. Dumas (France) addressed the meeting> and said that 
fifty years ago it had been proposed to reduce the value of the 
gold 20-franc piece to prevent its exportation, and this would 
have been really silver mono-metallism, as gold would have lost 
its legal-tender power. M. Michel Chevalier had then proposed 
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to demonetize gold, and make silver the standard ; but, as every 
one knew, he had of late years proposed just the reverse. What 
then occurred had persuaded him that the simultaneous employ- 
ment of both gold and silver as standards was absolutely ne- 
cessary, and he had always retained that opinion. The value of 
silver to gold had been from 1 to 10 to 1 to 13 up to the dis- 
covery of America; it had then fallen to 1 to 14 and 1 to 16, 
but it had never varied since that. The rate of 1 to 15 J had 
prevailed in the reigns of Louis XlV. and Louis XVI., as well 
as in the first seventy years of this century. There would be no 
difficulty whatever in re-establishing this rate. Although the 
relative value of gold and silver might vary very slowly and 
gradually, the yariation would never be appreciable in any one 
year, and could be corrected at long intervals. It was not true 
that civilized nations preferred gold and barbarous nations 
silver ; in France itself gold was preferred in som6 provinces 
and silver in others. 

Jf. Schraut (Germany) admitted that the free coinage of silver 
and gold, in a fixed proportion, in several states, would raise 
the price of silver to its former rate, and that future oscillations 
in price would be insignificant. The first step would be for all 
states with a paper money currency to withdraw notes of less 
than 20 francs and replace them with silver. The second would 
be to abolish the small gold coins and replace them also with 
silver* The demand for silver would then be increased and the 
price would remain steady. 

M, Cemuschi (France) replied that small measures were useless* 
England possessed but few gold pieces of less than 25 francs 
value. It was of no importance that silver should rise to 59 
pence, if we were still unable to coin it into money and use it for 
payments. The rise would rather be to be regretted as it would 
prevent England from accepting bi-metallism. 

Jf. Lardy (Swiss) said that enquiries into the use of th& 
precious metals in commerce must now be left to the Govern- 
ments as the work of the Conference was nearly finished. In 
some countries the commercial demand for one or other metal 
might afEect their relative value. 

M. Pier son (Holland) read the following declaration of 
Holland : — 

(1) The fall in silver and its great oscillations in value 
are a considerable evil. 
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(2) The Bimultaneous adoption of the double standard 

by all the great States of Europe and America 
would be the true remedy for this evil. 

(3) It would re-establish the free coinage of silver as soon 

as the double standard was re-established on a large 
scale. 
Mr. Howe left the Conference for America. 

12th Sitting. --Gth July. 

M. Seismit Doda read the following declaration of Italy. The 
Italian Oovemment would enter into a league to adopt the 
imlimited coinage of silver — 

(1) If the German Oovemment would agree to suspend 

its sales of silver for five years and to substitute 
silver coins for its gold five-mark pieces and its 
bank notes. 

(2) If the English Government agree to increase the 

legal-tender power of its crowns. 

Italy would then agree with the Latin Union and America 
to recommence the limited coinage of silver for whatever period 
Germany had agreed to suspend her silver sales. 

Mr. Fremantle read the following Declaration of England : — 
The United States' Minister had thought it possible to arrive at 
an understanding on the Monetary Question if, inter alia, the 
Bank of England would engage to use the power given to it by 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844 (7 & 8 Vic, cap. 32, sees. 2 & 3). 
A reply from the Bank had been received, and the Bank 
declared itself ready to use the power if the mints of other 
nations returned to the rules which secured the exchange of 
gold into silver and silver into gold at legal rates. The Bank 
observed that ''it would, agreeably to the Act of 1844, be 
always open to the purchase of silver under the conditions above 
described." 

Count Rweoni then addressed the meeting. He said it was 
not silver bullion which had to be rehabilitated, but the silver 
which was to be coined. Money could not, in the proper sense, 
be composed of a metal which had not unlimited coinage and 
legal-tender power. He wished the Conference to answer these 
questions : — 

(1) Is there enough gold to conduct all the business of 
the world with ? 
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(2) If a second kind of money is necessary, can it not be 

of silver? 

(3) Are the conditions which are indispensable to con- 

stitute money, unlimited coinage and unlimited legal 
tender-power. 

(4) Does money feel the effects of the production of the 

mines ? 

(5) Does the consideration of the price of the metal of 

which it is composed count for nothing in the ques- 
tion of money ? 

(6) If the suspension of the sales of silver or a greater 

use of the metal raised the price of it, would this 
be sufficient to cause the mints to resume the coinage 
of silver? 

Jf. Pierson (Holland) said the Bank of England had agreed 
to hold one-fifth of its reserve in silver only if a Bi-metallic 
League including the great states were constituted. The Bank 
was right, it could not hold silver till the value of silver was 
constant, and that would only be when some great states adopted 
bi-metallism. But the Bank and the English Government had 
shown that they adopted the principles of bi-metallism, for they 
admitted that a great league could fix the price of silver ; other- 
wise they would not have agreed to take it, if such a league were 
formed. The mono-metallists deny that any league — any law 
could fix the price of silver. The English Government and 
Bank also admit that even a partial league would have this 
efEect, while even some bi-metallists doubt this. England 
ought, therefore, to adopt bi-metallism, for it has admitted its 
truth. Holland, France, Italy, and the United States would at 
once follow, and the league would be formed ; Germany would 
then join it, and its success would be certain. If, on the 
other hand, England refused, all the states would adopt a gold 
standard, silver in India would be almost worthless, and a com- 
mercial chaos would ensue. England has led the way in free 
trade, and should now lead the way in monetary reform. 

The President said that at the next Sitting they must decide 
on the suspension or final ending of the Conference. 

To this Sitting was appended the '' Draft Hesolution for an 
International Convention," by M. H* Cemuschi^ which is given 
in full at p. 263. 
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ISth and last Sitting,— 8th Juhf, 1881. 

Mr. Evarta read the following declaration of the United 
States and of France : — 

(1) The depreciation in and fluctuations of the value of 

silver are injurious to commerce and prosperity, and 
the maintenance of a fixed relation of value between 
silver and gold would produce most important 
benefits in the commerce of the world. 

(2) A convention entered into by an important group of 

states to open their mints to imlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold at a fixed proportion of weight, 
and with full legal-tender faculty to the money thus 
issued, would maintain a stability in the relative 
value of the two metals. 

(3) Any ratio now or lately in use by any commercial 

nation, if adopted by such important group of states, 
could be maintained, but the adoption of the ratio 
of 15^ to 1 would accomplish the principal object 
with less disturbance in the monetary systems to be 
affected by it than any other. 

(4) A convention which should include England, France, 

Germany, and the United States, with the concurrence 
of other states, which this combination would ensure, 
would be adequate to produce and maintain through- 
out the commercial world the relation between the 
two metals that such convention should adopt. 
Jf. Farasell (Sweden) opposed the proposal for an adjourn- 
ment as beyond the power of the Conference without a previous 
sanction of their Governments. 

Baron Thielmann (Germany) considered that the American 
and French Delegates should first state their reasons for pro- 
posing an adjournment. 

The President then read the following draft resolution : — 
"The Conference considering (1) That, during the two 
Sessions it has heard the addresses, declarations, and 
observations of the Delegates of the countries men- 
tioned.* (2) That the declarations made by many of 
the Delegates have been made in the name of their 
Governments. (3) That all the declarations admit 

* See p. ix. List of Delegates. — A. C. T. 
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the utility of taking different measures in concert, 
reserving entire liberty of action to the different Oovem- 
ments. (4) That it is thought that an understanding 
may be come to between the States which have taken 
part in the Conference, but that it is better to suspend 
the meetings of the Delegates. (5) That the monetary 
situation may in some States cause the intervention of 
public authority, and that it is well, at present, to 
leave room for diplomatic negotiations, 

Adjourns to Wed/nesday the 12th Aprils 1882. 

M, Denormandte (France) supported the motion for adjourn- 
ment, and pointed out that if they now dissolved the Conference 
without any result, all their labour would have been thrown 
away; whereas, if they adjourned till next year, the different 
Governments would have time to exchange views, and time 
might bring about some possibility of the solution of the great 
problem on which they had been engaged. 

M. Pirmez (Belgium), Lord Reay (India), and Count K^ffstein 
(Austria) supported the motion for adjournment. 

Jf. Forasell (Sweden) said, that in consequence of the 
opinions which had been expressed, he would withdraw his 
opposition to the adjournment. 

The motion for adjournment was then carried unanimously 
by the votes of all the members present. 
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APPENDIX IX. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

Beport of the Special Committee on the State or Trade 
in connection "with the discrediting of silver as 
Money, appointed by the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce ON THE 24th February, 1879. 

To the President and Council of The Incorporated Chamher of Com- 
merce of Liverpool. 

Gentlemen, 

Your Special Committee, appointed by the Council on 
the 24th February last, to consider if any, and what, remedial 
measures might be taken for the amelioration of the present 
mercantile and manufacturing distress, in so far as it may be 
caused and intensified by the discrediting of silver as money, 
have now to submit the following Report. 

In the discharge of the duties devolving upon them, your 
Committee have throughout been impressed by a deep sense of 
the important nature of the investigations confided to them. 

In presence of the extremely depressed state of trade, and of 
the long continuance of the depression, the Committee considered 
it their first duty to arrive at the truth regarding the adverse 
influence which the recent demonetization of silver in Europe is 
alleged to be exercising over trade and commerce throughout the 
world. 

l^hey, therefore, determined to prosecute their enquiries 
under separate branches, and they took as the first branoh of 
enquiiy — 

1. — The Effects of the Discrediting of Silver on 
OUR Commerce and Industries. 

After full deliberation and discussion, the following con- 
clusions were unanimously arrived at : — 

Ist, That the recent shrinkage in the valtte of the world's silver 
money, measured in gold, is very large, and there is every 
reason to fear that, with the prospect before us, the depre- 
ciation will continue to increase, 

2 D 
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2nd. That there has besides been much diminution in the value of 
investments of English capital in the public funds, railways y 
Sfc, of silver-using countriesi 
3rd, That we are now compelled to look upon the silver of the 
world as in large measure cut off from its previous sphere 
of usefulness as one of the two agents for the liquidation of 
international indebtedness. 

fyth. That the serious diminution of the worlds s money, caused hy 
the disuse of silver, may, in the future, lead to frequent 
panics, through the inadequate supply of gold for the 
world's wants. 

5th. That the uncertainty regarding the course of exchanges, in 
the future, largely prevents the further investment of 
English capital in the public funds of silver-using 
countries, or in railways, industrial enterprises, and 
commercial credits. 

6th. That the friction and harassment now attending business 
with silver-using countries, as India, China, Java, 
Austria, Chili, Mexico and others, naturally lead mer- 
chants to curtail their operations in the export of our 
manufactured goods, and to restrict the employment of 
English capital in such business. 

7th. ^That this is a most serums question for India, which many 
believe to he so impoverished as not to be able to hear in- 
creased taxation. 

8th. That the depreciation of silver seriously affects the power of 
silver-using states to purchase English manufactures, and 
leads to increased taxation, thus further curtailing the 
trade which has hitherto been carried on in English com- 
modities. 

Haying arrived at conclusions so serious, bearing so directly 
on the present mercantile distress, your Committee next re- 
solved to take into consideration — 

II. The Main Facts begaeding the Pbodttction op 
THE Two Preciotts Metals dttring the present 

CENTTTJtY. 

And they arrived at the following conclusions thereon : 
1st. That early in the present century the supply of silver from 
the mines of the world greatly predominated, being in the 
proportion of about 3 of silver to \ of gold. 
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iBnd, That, on the other hand, from the year 1848, and for twenty 
yewi thereafter y the Bupply of gold greatly augmented and 
largely exceeded that of stiver, 
3rd. That during recent years the supply of gold has fallen off 
very much, viz,, from about £33,000,000 in 1852 to 
£19,000,000 per annum at the present time, while the 
supply of silver has augmented considerably, 
Ifih, That at the present time, however, the supply of silver does 
not equal that of gold, the yield being about £14,000,000 
of silver to less than £19,000,000 of gold. 
Your Committee, consequently, became impressed with the 
conviction that the recent fall in the price of silver cannot be 
attributed to excessive production. After further mature 
deliberation, they adopted the following Resolution : — 

That the recent great fall in the price of silver is principally 
to be attributed to the smpension of its free mintage in 
France and the States of the Latin Union, consequent 
upon the adverse action of Germany in demonetizing 
silver. 
To this Kesolution there was one dissentient. 
At this stage of their enquiry it seemed to be incumbent 
on your Committee to ascertain, and put on record their con- 
clusions as to the means by which silver had, for so long a 
period previous to the year 1875, been kept, with very un- 
important oscillations, in such a relation to gold as to make it 
possible to speak of a par of exchange between the two 
metals ; and the following Resolution was adopted by them as 
expressing the residt of their deliberations under this head : — 
That the bi-mefallic system of France and the other states of 
the Latin Union, in conjunction with free mintage, prior 
to 1875, tended to produce an. equilibrium between the two 
metals, and to give stability to all exchanges between 
silver-using countries and Englar^, 
Your Committee, having thus arrived at clear and strong 
convictions as to the magnitude of the evil, and the serious 
consequences to our commerce and industries, resulting from the 
discrediting of silver by the nations of Europe ; having ascer- 
tained also what they believe to be the real cause which has 
brought about the discrediting of silver as money ; and having 
recognized the beneficial action of the French bi-metallic system 
so long as it was in operation, then proceeded to the con- 
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sideration of the last, but most important, branch of this 
enquiry, namely — 

m. — What Eemedial Measukes ought now to be 

ADOPTED SO THAT SiLVBB MAT AGADT FEEFOBM, 
InTBRNATIONALLT, its PBOFEB FUNCTION AS 

Money. 

The following Resolutions contain the result of their deli- 
berations under this head, and it is especially to these in their 
important bearing on the present state of this monetary question, 
and to their effect on Indian finance, and on the trade of 
England, that the Committee desire to call the attention of the 
Council: — 

Ist, That a fixed ratio between gold and silver, in confunction with 
unlimited freedom of mintage and the recognition of the two 
metals as full legal-tender money ^ would, if adopted hy the 
majority of the leading monetary powers, including JEngland 
and India, he adequate to restore silver to its former inter- 
national value as money, 
2nd, That it is desirable that our Government should adept 
measures for securing an International Agreement, hy which 
silver mdy he restored to its legitimate share in providing 
metallic currency sufficient for the wants of the world. 
In order to give practical effect to their conclusions your 
Committee unanimously recommend that the result of their 
investigations, together with the resolutions adopted, shall, 
without loss of time, be placed in the hands of Her Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Your Committee would, in conclusion, refer to the fact, that 
nearly all the Members of your Special Committee attended the 
meetings with regularity, and were deeply impressed with a 
sense of the great importance of this enquiry. They desire also 
to place on record the almost absolute unanimity with which 
resolutions so weighty have been adopted. At the commence- 
ment of their investigations much aversion was manifested 
against adopting conclusions which so directly impugn the. 
wisdom of our monetary legislation of 1816, by which gold was 
made sole legal-tender money in England. If the free mintage 
system of Erance had not been suspended, and if monetary legis- 
lation on the Continent of Europe had not been made, like 
our own, directly adverse to the use of silver as money in the 
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world, your Committee would not liave been called on to consider 
the wisdom or unwisdom of our own position. Tlie necessity 
of the case, however, has compelled us to face the question in all 
its bearings. Natural antipathy and aversion have yielded to 
conviction, and your Committee would here mention the fact, 
that several of their number who at the outset were disinclined 
to the remedial measures which were ultimately recommended, 
became at last their warmest supporters. Your Committee are 
aware that the remedy proposed is not generally believed to be 
in harmony with the opinions which have for many years pre- 
vailed in England. They are persuaded, however, that if 
thoughtful men throughout the country will deliberately, and 
without prejudice, consider the whole question, connected as it is 
with the long-continued mercantile and manufacturing distress, 
their conclusions will eventually come to be, in most instances, in 
consonance with those of your Committee. 

STEPHEN WILLIAMSON,* Chairman, 
and Viee-Fresident of the Chamber, 
2Ut March, 1879, 



• Now M.P. for St. Andrews, &c.— A. C. T. 
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APPENDIX X. TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

The Leaddto Pbopositiovs of Bi-hxtallisic. 

I. 

Metallic money is either (1) yalid, i,e,y of xmlimited legal- 
tender power or whicli cannot be refused in payment of any 
amount ; or (2) subsidiary, i.e.^ of legal-tender power only up 
to a certain amount, and intended for use in making small 
payments. 

Valid money is that portion of the stock of precious metals 
belonging to a state which has been devoted to monetary uses 
by being coined {Le,^ formed into a certain shape and stamped 
with a distinguishing mark), and by being endowed with a 
fictitious value and an enforced currency — a fictitious value, 
because all coin bears a legal value higher than its intrinsic 
value (though in some cases only slightly so) ; di, forced currency, 
because all subjects of the State are compelled to receive these 
coins at their legal instead of their intrinsic value. 

n. 

Valid money has always consisted in all civilized states of 
one or other or both of the precious metals, gold and silver ; 
and it is practically certain that it will always so consist. 

in. 

The stock of valid money of any state may therefore be — 

(1) At its maximum, the amoimt of loth gold and silver 

possessed by the state ; 

(2) At its minimum, the amount of either gold or silver 

possessed by the state. 

IV. 

A bi-metallio state is one which uses loth the precious metals 
as valid money, and a mono-metallic state is one which uses 
only one metal. 
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V. 



If all the states were bi-metallie, they woidd necessarily have 
a larger stock of valid money to nse Aan if they were mono- 
metallic. 

VI. 

It is necessary for prosperiiy (1) that the stock of valid 
money shoidd be large and capable of increase ; and (2) that it 
shoidd be of very stable valne both relatively as regards its two 
components if it be bi-metallic, and absolutely as regards itself 
if it be mono-metallic. 

vn. 

This stability is far better secured where bi-metaUism pre- 
vails: (I) because there being a larger stock of valid money, 
ordinary variations in demand and supply produce a smaller 
effect on the value of that stock ; (2) because the variations in 
value of each metal have a natural tendency to neutralize one 
another. They cannot synchronise, and a rise in value of one 
is always the effect of a fall in the value of the other. The 
prices of commodities, measured in valid money, will therefore 
fall or rise less than if only one metal were employed. 

vni. 

6i-metallism, therefore, secures (I) a larger stock of valid 
money, and (2) greater stability in the value of the standard. 

IX. 

As money is the creation of law, «.«., the value of all valid 
money is fixed by law, and as the value of the precious metals 
depends almost entirely on their use as money — ^for if they were 
demonetized, their value would sink enormously — and not in 
the arts, it is perfectly possible to fix the relative value of the 
two precious metals, gold and silver ; and it has been found in 
practice that 1 to 15 J- is the best ratio. 

X. 

As long as silver is freely exchangeable for gold at the 
treasuries of two or t^iree great commercial powers in the ratio 
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so fixed, it is impossible that its price should be anywhere 
either above or below that fixed (except the cost of trans- 
mission, &c.); for (1) if silver were scarce anywhere, and its 
price tended to rise, the rise would be checked by the know- 
ledge that silver could be obtained for gold at the treasuries of 
these powers ; and (2) if silver were plentiful anywhere, and its 
price tended, to fall, the fall would be checked by the knowledge 
that gold could be obtained for silver at the above treasuries. 

XI. 

No one would give either more or less silver than the fixed 
ratio when he knew that he could obtain that fixed price at any 
moment in many different places. This is proved by the fixity 
maintained in the value of silver for 70 years, from. 1803 to 1873, 
while France was bi-metallie and coined silver freely. 

XII. 

The present fall in the value of silver is due, not to the laws 
of supply and demand, i.e., to greater production and smaller 
demand, but entirely to changes in monetary legislation, and 
chiefly to the closing of the mints of the Latin Union against 
the &ee coinage of silver since 1872. 

xni. 

Silver is as suitable as gold for the coinage, even of rich 
nations, as, owing to banks, clearing-houses, &c., metallic 
money is not required for transmission, but merely as a reserve 
at the banks to secure the convertibility of their paper issues. 



XIV. 

No discoveries of either silver or gold can ever render the 
ratio of 15^ to 1 impossible, as silver and gold retained the 
same relative value, when, as in 1800, fifty times the weight of 
silver to that of gold was produced, and also when as in 1850 
only 4i times the weight of silver to that of gold was produced. 
Greater variations in production than this are not likely to 
occur. 
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XV. 



It is not "debasing the currency" or ** defrauding the 
holders of gold" to alter the relative value of gold to silver 
from 18toltol5J to 1; because the lowered value of silver 
has been caused artificially and by legislation, and its restoration 
to its natural value is therefore not a legislative interference 
trith a natural change^ but an attempt to remedy by legislation 
a fall in price which has been caused by legislation. It is doing 
justice to all those who made contracts before 1873, i.e., to the 
vast majority of persons. Only those who made contracts after 
1873 could be adversely affected by it, and they entered into the 
contracts with their eyes open, well knowing that silver might 
at any time recover its value. It would be afar greater injustice 
to artificially retain silver at a lower price than its natural one, 
merely to avoid affecting contracts of recent date. 

XVI. 

As all holders of silver or of silver securities, who purchased 
before 1873, and all receivers of fixed incomes in silver, have 
already lost considerably during the last eight years, while the 
holders of gold and receivers of gold salaries have gained both, 
without any fault or foresight of their own, it would be more 
equitable now to restore the usual value of silver, and bring 
things back to the state they were in before 1873. 

XVII. 

The purchasing power of gold has been artificially increased 
by the demonetization of silver : for when France was bi- 
metallic, the more silver was coined in France, the less gold was 
needed there, and more gold was therefore available for 
England, where it was consequently cheaper than it is now that 
silver coinage has ceased in France. 

xvni. 

The increased price of gold has already caused a scarcity of 
money in England : the prices of agricultural produce and of 
manufactures have consequently gone down, while wages have 
not yet been affected. The farmer and the manufacturer, there- 
fore, obtain less for their productions, while the cost of pro- 
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duction is the same. The margiu of profit is, therefore, smaller 
in aU eases, and in some has disappeared altogether ; farms are, 
therefore, vacant, and manufactories closed which might be 
flourishing were money less dear. This can only be effected by 
increasing the amount of valid money in the country, t.e,, by 
recognizing silver as valid money. 

XIX. 

England being the greatest commercial nation, and being 
gold mono-metallic in Qreat Britain and silver mono-metallic in 
India, is the greatest loser of all by the present depreciation of 
silver, and for the sake of her commerce, and of the injury to 
India which will react on it, she should consent to any measure 
which wiU rehabilitate silver, even to the extent of substituting 
bi-metallism for the single gold standard. 

XX. 

In case of war, no country would break the conditions of a 
bi-metallic union, for she would suffer most if she did. If she 
had to suspend specie payments, it would not interfere with the 
bi-metaUic system ; for when she resumed payment, it would be 
in accordance with that system. Bonds ^lud other commercial 
engagements are not repudiated during war, nor would the 
bi-metallic agreements be broken ; for the interest of each state 
would be to adhere to them. 

XXI. 

Money may be represented by instruments having no in- 
trinsic value, and is an instrument for the transfer of value, 
which value must be measured by a standard. The standard 
measure of value is fixed, and can only be altered by legislation, 
whereas the instruments of exchange (money, &c.) axe variable. 
Money proper or valid money is made of the substance of the 
standard, and has unlimited legal-tender power. 

XXII. 

Subsidiary or representative money may be of any substance, 
and possesses value only on account of its convertibility into 
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valid money. It has only a limited legal4ender power, which 
is derivative, not inherent. 

xxm. 

Valid money is alone capable of permanently storing value, 
and of transporting it from one country to another. Subsidiary 
money cannot do this ; it can only set off value existing in one 
country against value existing in another. 

XXIV. 

The object of a standard measure of value is to regulate all 
contracts subject to the standard, when expressed in money. 
Money and the instruments representing money are only the 
instruments by which value is hoarded, transported, or ex- 
changed according to the standard. 

XXV. 

The durable fixity in the relative value of gold and silver 
continued till 1873 : (1) because while it prevailed no consider- 
able change took place throughout the world in the national 
standards of value ; and (2) because the French monetary law of 
1803 provided for the constant optional exchange of the two 
metals in a fixed ratio. 

XXVI. 

The disturbance of that fixity since 1873 is due to the sub- 
stitution of gold for silver as the standard measure of value in 
Germany, followed by the closure of the mints of the Latin Con- 
vention to silver and the withdrawal of the optional interchange 
of gold and silver which had previously been allowed within the 
limits of the Convention. 

XXVII. 

The disturbance in the values of gold and silver must be due 
to one of five causes : 

(1) If the value of gold is tmchanged, the value of silver 

must have fallen. 

(2) If the value of silver is unchanged, the value of gold 

must have risen. 
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(3) Or both of these may have happened, i.e.j the value of 

silver may have fallen and the value of gold may have 
risen. 

(4) The value of hoth metals may have risen, but gold more 

than silver, 

(5) The value of loth metals may have fallen, but silver more 

than gold. 
It is now certain that the 4th is the real reason, viz., that 
5o^A gold and xsilver have risen in value since 1873; but that 
gold has risen more than silver, ue,y that both the gold and 
silver prices of commodities are lower now than in 1873, but 
that gold prices have decreased more than silver prices. 

xxvin. 

The two practical advantages of the adoption of an inter- 
national bi-metallic standard measure of value are : 

(1) The fluctuations of exchange between the moneys of 

difEerent countries would be confined within narrow 
limits, and would be practically limited to the charges 
for freight and insurance. 

(2) The standard measure of value would gain immensely in 

stability, which is its most essential quality. 

XXIX. 

In order that there may be no substantial fluctuations of 
exchange between two or more countries, the one and only thing 
needful is that they shall measure value by one standard, what- 
ever that standard may be. 

XXX. 

It is highly desirable that all nations should measure value 
by one standard, and the common interests require that no im- 
portant nation should alter its standard measure of value without 
the consent of the rest. 

XXXI. 

Gold and silver are used for three principal purposes : 

(1) Hoarding or storing value, as money or bullion- 

(2) Current or active money. 

(3) Manufacture, in arts or industries. 
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XXXII. 



The use of the precious metals for active money creates but 
a small demand upon the stock, because the volume of active 
money does not fluctuate or grow. 

xxxm. 

The value of the precious metals is therefore wholly de- 
pendent upon their use for storing value. 

XXXIV. 

Money proper of all kinds is used for storing value. Passive 
money differs from active money only because it is stored for a 
longer period. 

XXXV. 

Bepresentative instruments such as bills, notes, &c., can 
perform all the duties of active money, and often more con- 
veniently than metallic money itself ; but they cannot discharge 
the functions of passive money, because they are ineffectual for 
prolonged storing. 

XXXVI. 

The efficiency of the precious metals for storing value does 
not depend chiefly on their intrinsic qualities, but to a large 
extent upon the common consent of mankind. Their intrinsic 
efficiency for storing value (and therefore their intrinsic value) 
consists only in their superior fltness to store value permanently 
as compared with other substances. Their value rests on human 
laws, and may be destroyed by human laws. 

XXXVII. 

Legislation can deprive either of the precious metals of the 
greater part of their value by causing their disuse as money, 
and so incapacitating them for the duty of storing value. Con- 
versely the value of either metal can be increased by law, and 
their relative value can, therefore, within wide limits, be flxed or 
defined. 
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xxxvm. 

There are four methods of enforcing a bi-metallic standard 
measure of value : — 

(1) The surrender by each country, by international agree- 

menty of the right to make any change in its existing 
standard — the present silver coimtries keeping silver as 
their standard, and the gold cotmtries keeping gold. 

(2) The general adoption as a standard of an electron or 

amalgam of gold and silver in fixed proportions. 

(3) The endowment of either gold or silver with legal- 

tender power only when accompanied by a fixed propor- 
tion of the other metal. 

(4) The French method, by which the coinage of silver and 

gold is unrestricted, and both metals are endowed with 
legal-tender power at a fixed ratio. This last is the 
only practical method as yet ascertained. 
The last is the only practicable method. 

XL. 

Value should be measured throughout the world by a 
common standard. 

This standard should, by international agreement, be secured 
against disturbance by any single nation. The best, because 
the most stable, standard would be the French bi-metallic 
standard, i.e., the optional payment of debts in gold or silver 
at a fixed ratio. 

This ratio should be that of the French Monetary Law of 
1803, viz., 15J to 1. 

XLI. 

Subsidiary money of all kinds, whether in paper or metal, 
should be regulated as carefully as valid money, and must be 
convertible on demand into valid money. 

There should be not only one standard measure of value, 
but a common unit of such standard; i.e., the coins of each 
country should contain the same weight of fine metal, or at 
least multiples of that weight. The decimal sub-division of 
money should be introduced. 
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